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Introduct  ion 


Jane  Howard,   Chairperson  of  Route  128  Conference 


On  behalf  of  the  Women's  Transportation  Seminar  and  the 
American  Planning  Association,   and  all  the  other  sponsoring 
organizations  and  agencies,   I  would  like  to  welcome  you  here  to 
Burlington  for  this  conference.     The  planning  for  the  conference 
on  the  long  range  future  of  Route  128  began  six  months  ago  and 
grew  from  an  idea  of  Bob  Bowyer  of  Lexington,  who  thought  the 
APA  should  sponsor  a  luncheon  meeting  on  the  long  range  future 
of  Route  128.     As  we  talked  about  the  idea,    it  became  clear  that 
the  topic  deserved  far  more  than  a  luncheon  and  that  there  were 
many  groups  involved  in  the  future  of  Route  128  to  bring 
together  to  take  a  look  at  this  question  and  launch  some 
planning  for  the  future. 

Through  the  past   few  months,  we  have  planned  to  bring 
together  these  groups.     We  have  here  city  and  town  planners, 
traffic  engineers,   Route  128  employers,   developers,  community 
groups.  League  of  Women  Voters  representatives,  and  the  regional 
planning  agency  -  the  MAPC ,   which  is   involved  with  the  whole 
region,   and  the  state  agencies  -  the  Mass.   DPW  and  EOTC ,  and 
CARAVAN  for  commuters,   all  of  whom  are  actively  working  and 
planning  for  Route  128. 

In  planning  for  the  conference,    it  came  to  our  attention 
that  the  geographic  differences  along  the  Route  128  corridor  were 
very  important   in  determining  the  attitudes  of  the  communities 
toward  growth,   the  types  of  growth  that  will  occur,   types  of 
strategies  which  are  possible.     It  also  occurred  to  us  that  there 
was  relatively  little  knowledge  up  and  down  the  corridor  of  what 
was  going  on  from  one  community  to  the  next  -  folks  in  Randolph 
didn't  always  know  what  was  going  on  up  in  Peabody  and  Manchester, 
and  the  folks   in  Waltham  didn't  always  know  what  was  going  on  in 
Quincy.     And  finally,    it  occurred  to  us  -  as  we  started  talking 
with  local  planning  directors  and  chambers  of  commerce  and  econo- 
mic councils  -  that  there  were  many  more  instances  of  communities 
cooperating  and  talking  to  each  other  than  we  had  thought. 
Needham  was  cooperating  with  Newton,   Quincy  with  Braintree,  and 
Concord  with  Lexington  and  Lincoln  -  with  many  creative  efforts  to 
solve  the  problems  going  on  between  communities. 

In  trying  to  put  this  all  day  program  together  and  seeing 
the  interest  that  it  has  generated,  our  goal  for  the  conference 
became  to  make  this  a  real  milestone,    if  you  will,    in  regional 
planning.      It  is  clear   from  the  attendance  list  and  the  crowd 
that  is  assembled  here,   that  we  will  succeed  in  this  goal.  To 
help  us  succeed  and  launch  the  effort  to  follow  it  through 
implementation,   we  have  with  us  to  welcome  you  here  officially, 
Fred  Salvucci,   the  Secretary  of  Transportation  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


Welcome  

Fred  Salvucci,   Massachusetts  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 

Const ruct  ion 


Thank  you  very  much,  Jane,    for  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
today,   and  particularly,    for  the  tremendous  work  that  has  gone 
into  organizing  this  conference.     I  think  today  is  going  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  long  and  exciting  dialogue  at  the  end  of  which 
we'll  find  a  lot  of  ways  to  improve  our  situation  on  Route  128. 
I  think  you  have  done  a  tremendous   job.      I  would  like  to  thank 
Representative  Mary  Jane  Gibson  and  Nancy  May  of  her  office,  who 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  all  the  phone  calls  to  get  us  all 
together.     I  hope  there  will  be  appropriate  credit  given  to 
everybody  who  has  participated  as  the  day  proceeds. 

This  morning,   coming  up  here,  Allan  McKinnon  picked  me  up  at 
the  airport.     With  virtually  no  traffic,  we  made  our  way  with  no 
problem.     We  got   to  Route  128  and  1-95  and  still  no  traffic  at 
all.     Then,   Allan  said,    "We'd  better  go  home;   there's  nothing 
wrong  here."  Fortunately,   some  congestion  stepped  in  to  "save"  us 
-  almost  making  us  late.     So  there  really  is  clear  evidence  v/hy 
we  are  all  here  today. 

I  think   it   is   fair  to  say  that  when  Route  128  was  initially 
nobody  fully  anticipated  the  economic  growth  that  would  follov;  in 
its  wake.  Maybe  some  farsighted  person  had  some  anticipation,  but 
fundamentally,    it  was  regarded  as  a  nice  road  to  get  around  the 
city.   Its  development   impact  was  truly  unforeseen.     No  one  really 
worried  about  Route  128;    it  had  been  taking  care  of  itself. 

But  tremendous  growth,   of  course,  did  occur  and  interest  was 
sparked  because  the  road  came  to  mean  jobs.     But  the  jobs  did  not 
just  appear  magically  -  there  was  an  existing  spirit  of  tech- 
nology,  some  excellent  universities,  a  good,  hard-working  labor 
force,  and  of  course  a  road  that  opened  up  a  lot  of  land  and  cost 
less  than  people  had  anticipated.     Ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  boom  on  Route  128,   people  have  taken  a  second  look  at  the 
area.     In  reality,  we  have  been  playing  "catch-up"  with  the  road 
in  an  incremental  way  which  has  worked  up  until  nov;. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that   I   think  we  are  trying  to  call 
attention  to  today,    it   is  that  that  approach  really  won't  work 
anymore.     It  should  be  clear  to  everyone  that  even  with  a  very 
aggresive  program  at  the  State  Deparment  of  Public  Works  of 
upgrading  road  capacity,   the  traffic  coming  out  of  the  economic 
growth  is  going  to  outstrip  that  capacity.      It   is  time  for  a  new 
approach  and  a  change,   and  we  all  have  to  be  a  part  of  that 
change.     Route  128   is  not  always  pleasant  to  drive  on,   but   it  is 
not  quite  the  Southeast  Expressway  or  the  Central  Artery  -  yet. 
But  the  potential   is  there.     If  we  work  together,   we  can  make  sure 
that   it  never  gets  to  that  situation.     That   is  what  this  conference 
13  all  about . 
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In  focusing  on  Route  128,   we  have  to  put   it  at  the  center 
of  our  map.     What  we  have  here  is  a  unique  highway  which  is  the 
Main  Street  of  the  most  dynamic  part  of  the  Massachusetts  economy. 
It  deserves  to  be  treated  as  the  center  of  the  map.     Just  about 
every  municipality  along  Route  128  has,   for  a  long  time,  treated 
Route  128  as  the  boundary  of  the  community.     Any  land  within  the 
territory  of  the  municipality  that  happens  to  be  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Route  128  from  the  town  center,  was  used  as  the  tov/n  dump, 
or  the  piggery,  or  some  other  activity  that  the  town  did  not  care 
about  too  much.     Eventually,   that  land  became  the  industrial  park 
which  was  seen  as  a  way  of  capturing  taxes  from  foreigners,  and 
was  therefore  a  way  of  having  residents  pay  less  taxes  for  them- 
selves . 

I  think  all  of  us  can  remember  when  Route  128  first  opened. 
It  was  a  beautiful  road,   nicely  landscaped,  handsome  bridges;  a 
real  source  of  pride  on  the  Massachusetts  map.-    But  as  we  have 
been  playing  catch-up  with  the  road,    improving  its  capacity,  it 
has  become  in  many  areas  quite  unattractive.     Much  of  the  respon- 
sibility lies  with  the  state  government  because  we  are  the  people 
who  have  made  some  of  the  changes.     been  doing  that.     Yet,   we  have 
been  doing  our   joo,   making  the  road  function.     Even  still,  this 
approach  has  been  exhausted,   and  as  I   look  at  the  variety  of 
people  in  this  room  today,   I   see  the  opportunity  for  a  different 
approach.     The  state  government  understands  clearly  that  the 
problems  on  Route  i2d  are  not  ones  we  can  solve  alone  -  we  need 
everyone  v;orking  as  a  team  in  order  to  see  real  improvements. 

There  is,   of  course,   a  certain  amount  of  altruism  that  is 
being  appealed  to  when  we  speak  of  a  common  problem,  particularly 
when  it  comes  time  to  change  our  patterns.     I  am  speaking  now  of 
ridesharing  and  vanpooling.     In  this  instance,   we  are  asking 
people  to  do  soniething  to  change  their  own  behavior   in  order  to 
solve  a  societal  problem.     Deep  down,   most  of  us  say  "yes,"  car- 
pooling  is  good  because  if  only  people  would  carpool ,   there  would 
be  more  rooin  on  the  road  for  me  and  my  car.     But   in  reality,  there 
are  really  very  sound  reasons  to  consider  carpooling  and  most  of 
them  are  unrelated  to  anything  altruistic  -  instead,   they  appeal 
quite  directly  to  our  own  self-interest.     That   is,   the  self- 
interest  of  the  three  groups  involved  -  drivers,  business,  and 
local  municipalities. 

First,   the  drivers.  There  are,   literally,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  for  whom  Route  128  is  a  major  experience  in  their 
daily  lives.     As  it  becomes  a  less  and  less  pleasant  experience, 
we  have  a  bad  thing  in  and  of  itself.     Thus,   it  is  becoming  pain- 
fully clear  that  having  fev;er  cars  on  the  road  -  or  rather, 
sharing  cars  that  are  left  on  the  road  -  is  not  an  act  of  altruism 
but  actually  the  most  self-interested  activity  a  128  commuter 
could  pursue. 
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Second,   Route  128  businesses.      It  has  become  quite  clear  that 
their  own  self-interest  will  also  encourage  a  new  spirit  of 
cooperation,   and  the  reason  for  this  is  quite  simply  their  own 
growth.     Specifically,   the  problems  associated  with  getting  their 
own  burgeoning  workforce  in  and  out  and  the  related  problem  of 
using   (or  rather,   wasting)   valuable  land  for  parking  purposes. 
Businesses  are  becoming  increasingly  reluctant  to  spend  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  parking  space,  particularly  when  the 
land  is  as  valuable  as  it  is.     Looking  at  the  way  people  get  to 
work  is  becoming  imperative.     Suddenly,   the  self-interest  of  all 
of  us  as  a  society  is  beginning  to  coincide  with  the  self-interest 
of  the  smaller  groups.     And  this  is  a  change  that  businesses  along 
128  are  beginning  to  feel.     A  change,   I   think,  which  will  motivate 
all  of  us  to  really  dig  in,   roll  up  our  sleeves  and  make  some 
improvements . 

Third,   the  role  of  municipalities.     Like  business,   they  too 
are  feeling  the  pull  of  self-interest  and  are  really  closer  to  this 
than  those  of  us  at  the  state.     For  when  we  talk  about  Route  128 
"breaking  down",   we  are  of  course  talking  about  cross-streets  and 
interchanges  breaking  down  too.     And  the  towns   feel  this  more 
directly  than  the  state  highway  people.     The  point  to  bear  in 
mind,   then  is  that  the  problems  on  Route  128  do  not  remain  on  the 
highway  -  they  spill  over   into  the  adjacent  towns  and  create 
problems  there  that  demand  solutions. 

Given  this  scenario,    I  can  see  at  least  two  reasons   for  a 
healthy  optimism.     First  there  is  a  tremendous  comomon  ground  and 
basis   for  cooperation  among  the  three  groups.     But  they  must  learn 
to  see  that  not  only  do  their  collective  self-interests  coincide, 
but  that  this  self-interest  points  clearly  to  one  thing  -  alter- 
native forms  of  transportation.     Second,   there  has  already  been  a 
radical  change  in  some  of  our  attitudes  concerning  transportation. 
Let  me  explain. 

Many  of  us  at  this  conference,    including  business  and  municipal 
leaders,   were  talking  about  public  transportation  fifteen  and  twenty 
years  ago.     At  that  time,   people  thought  we  were  crazy.  "Public 
transportation  is  dead.     No  one  will  use  it."  Today,   the  principal 
problem  confronting  Jim  O'Leary  and  myself  at  the  MBTA  is  not  how  do 
we  convince  people  to  use  the  system,  but  to  handle  all  the  people 
who  want  to.     Commuter  rail  is  standing  room  only.     Ridesharing  has 
been  jumping  by  ten  percent  a  year  and  more.     So  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  change  in  attitude  among  people  in  terms  of  willingness 
to  use  public  transportation. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  comment  about  getting  people 
to  change  their  habits.     Using  an  analogy,  we  may  be  at  a  point  a 
little  like  the  Victory  Garden  situation  during  World  War   II.  It 
made  a  lot  of  sense  at  that  time  for  people  to  grow  their  own 
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vegetables.     There  was  a  shortage  of   food;   there  was  a  war  effort; 
and  it  was  good  for  the  nation  as  well  as   its  people.  However, 
growing  your  own  vegetables  was  still  something  of  a  stigma,  asso- 
ciated with  people  like  me  and  my  family.     It  somehow  wasn't  the 
right  thing  to  do  -  until  the  name  "Victory  Garden"  was  coined, 
and  then  it  became  patriotic  and  acceptable.     Suddenly,  everybody 
had  an  excuse  to  do  something  in  their  own  self-interest. 

So  maybe  we  ought  to  develop  a  new  name  for  ridesharing, 
because  it  certainly  does  make  a  lot  of  sense.     It  is  the  only 
way  we  are  going  to  solve  this  problem  and  avoid  a  crisis. 

My  hope,    in  closing,    is  that  this  conference  be  seen  not  as 
a  one-day  event,  but  rather  as  a  kick-off  to  a  long  series  of 
events  geared  to  changing  old  habits  and  patterns  of  behavior. 
An  ambitious  program?     Yes.     But  one  that  can  work?  Definitely. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Route  128  -  The  Road  to  Nowhere?  

Alexander  V.   Zaleski,   Executive  Director,   Metropolitan  Area 

Planning  Council 

When  first  announced,   the  plans  to  build  Route  128  were 
criticized  by  a  major  Boston  newspaper  as  a  "road  to  nowhere", 
which  begins  noplace  and  which  nobody  will  use.     Had  the 
newspaper  been  right,  we  would  not  be  here  today.     However,  if 
the  plans  were  deficient,    it  is  because  they  underestimated  the 
popularity  and  use  of  Route  128,  which  not  only  fulfilled  its 
role  of  a  byupass  around  Boston,  but  has  led  to  the  creation  of 
new  destinations  and  centers  of  urbanization,  both  residential 
and  industrial-commercial. 

In  terms  of  residential  growth,   the  7  cities  and  23  towns 
located  on  or  next  to  Route  128  have  experienced  a  population 
increase  between  1950  and  1980  of  257,972  persons,    from  574,284 
to  832,256  -  a  45%  growth.     Most  of  this  growth  took  place  bet- 
ween 1950  and  1960   (173,054),  while  between  1970  and  1980  all  7 
cities  and  11  towns  have  lost  population.     This,  however,  does 
not  indicate  that  the  residential  growth  had  ceased,    for  during 
the  adecade  the  number  of  households  in  all  30  communities  had 
increased  by  36,831,  or  14.5%.     The  loss  of  population  was  due 
to  fewer  babies  being  born,   shrinking  the  household  size  from 
3.36  to  2.85  persons,  but  actually  increasing  the  number  of 
adults  avabilable  for  outside  jobs  and  for  travel.     In  fact, 
between  1970  and  1980,   the  labor  force  resident  in  the  30  com- 
munities  increased  by  19.1$  or  68,942  persons. 

Contrary  to  expectations,   we  find  that  no  segment  of  Route 
128  had  experienced  a  rate  of  growth  higher  or  lower  than  the 
other  sectors,   and  that  the  so-called  exclusive  communities 
often  show  a  high  rate  of  population  increase.     What  we  see 
instead  is  that   (with  the  exception  of  Wellesley,  where  the 
figures  may  have  been  skewed  by  the  college  population)   the  com- 
munities located  mainly  outside  Route  128  show  higher  rates  of 
growth  than  the  older  communities  within  the  highway.     It  would 
appear  that  residential  growth  was  less  Route  128-related,  than 
simply  a  matter  of  continued  outward  expansion,  where  land  was 
available.     This   is  reinforced  by  the  finding  that  between  1950 
and  1980  the  rest  of  the  state  ouside  Route  128  had  experienced 
a  42%  population  increase,   while  Boston  and  the  inner  suburbs 
had  lost  20%  of  their  1950  population.     Many  towns  outside  the 
Route  128  belt  had  a  high  rate  of  growth,   comparable  to  Route 
128  communities   (Acton  -  500%,   Sudbury  -  540%,   Sharon  -  281%, 
and  Framingham  -  232%). 

To  accomodate  the  population  moving  into  the  Route  128  belt 
rrom  the  inner  suburbs  or  from  other  areas,  a  major  conversion 
of  land  to  residential  uses  occurred.     Land  devoted  to  medium 
and  high  density  residential  uses  increased  by  17,270  acres  or 
33.6%,   sparse  or  low  density  residential  by  9,723  acres,  while 
agricultural,    forest,   and  open  land  lost  49,816  acres  to  urbani- 
zation,  that  is,   over  19.5%  of  all  the  land  in  the  30  communities 
By  1980,   92,071  acres  or  about  36%  of  the  total  area  of  Route  128 
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communities  was   in  actual  use  as  residences,   not   just  zoned  or 
approved  for  residential  uses. 

Incidential,    it  would  seem  that  so  long  as  land  is 
availabe,  a  community  cannot  successfully  restrict  residential 
growth  in  the  face  of  an  unabated  demand  and  willingness  to  pay 
the  price. 

As  you  shall  see,   communities  have  more  control  over 
industrial  and  commercial  growth. 

In  1951,   only  4,027  acres  in  the  30  communities  or  about  l\ 
percent  of  their  total  area  were  in  industrial  and  commercial 
uses.     By  1971,   these  uses  occupied  11,508  acres,  an  increas  of 
185%,   and  by  1980  industry  and  commerce  expanded  to  13,392 
acres,    1,884  acres  more  than  in  1971  and  a  233%  increase  over 
1951.     The  following  three  observations  can  be  made  about  the 
industrial-commercial  growth: 

1.  Unlike  residential  grov;th,   communities  can  effectively 
prevent  or  restrict  industrial-commercial  uses,  as  wit- 
ness Wenham,   Manchester,   Lynnfield,  Lincoln,  Weston, 
and  Milton. 

2.  By  1971,   a  number  of  communities  appear  to  have  run  out 
of  land  they  would  be  willing  to  rezone  for  industry  or 
commerce.     Reading,   Stoneham,   Newton,   and  Needham  show 
practically  no  change  after  1971. 

3.  Those  communities  with  more  than  7.5%  of  their  land 
devoted  to  industrial  and  commercial  uses  appear  to 
have  the  highest   full  value  tax  rates  on  the  average, 
while  the  communities  with  the  least  industrial- 
commercial  land,   under  2.5%  of  their  area,  have  the 
lowest  average  tax  rate.     This  holds  true  for  both  1971 
and  for   1980,   the  first  year  after  the  Proposition  2^ 
went  into  effect.     A  caution  is   in  order  here:  the 
full  value  tax  rates  are  only  approximations,   and  there 
are  many  other  factors  which  should  be  considered, 
other  than  the  percentage  of   industrial  land,  which  may 
affect  the  tax  rate.     However,   the  opposite  assumption, 
that  devoting  much  land  to  industry  and  commerce 
necessarily  results   in  lower  tax  rates,   is  certainly 
not  borne  out  by  these  figures. 

The  increase  in  industrial  and  commercial  land  uses  was 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  growth  of  employment  in  the  30 
communities  along  Route  128.     Since  the  U.S. Census  did  not  pro- 
vide these  data  in  1950,   Division  of  Employment  Security  sta- 
tistics were  used.     They  cover  only  some  employment  categories 
and  are  11-19%  lower  than  the  Census  figures.     The  growth  of 
D . E . S . -cover ed  employment  closely  paralleled   (with  some  time 
lag)   the  increase  in  industrial-commercial  land  uses. 
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Froin  1951  to  1970,   employment  rose  from  120,637  to  261,620 
(i.e.,   by  185%),   and  by  1980  it  grew  to  388,789,   a  222%  increase 
over   1951.     Inc ident ial ly ,   the  comparable  U.S.   Census  employment 
figures   for  1970  and  1980  are  311,229  and  434,708  respectively. 
Compared  to  the  rest  of  the  MAPC  region,   employment  along  Route 
128  showed  a  much  greater  growth,   expecially  between  1950  and 
1960,   when  Route  128  communiteis  had     growth  in  excess  of  50%, 
while  the  rest  of  MAPC  had  experienced  a  net  LOSS  of  employment. 
MFC  projects  that,  by  1990,   employment  growth  along  Route  128 
will  level  off  at  about  27  and  25%  respectively  (over  10  years), 
and  thereafter  employment  growth  will  be  slight.     However,  even 
27%   for  the  Route  128  communities  will  mean  an  increase  of  over 
100,000  employees  and  respresents  a  major  impact  on  the  already 
overloaded  Route  128. 

While  statistics  are  in  the  process  of  being  gathered,  it 
seems  that  since  1980  offices,   retail  centers,  hotels,  and 
industries  have  been  and  continue  to  be  increasingly  created 
through  redevelopment  or  recycling  for  more  intensive  uses  of 
land  already  zoned  and  used  for   industry  and  business.  Many 
millions  of  square  feet  of  office,   retail,   and  industrial  space 
are  being  proposed  and  built  along  Route  128,   and  also  in 
Boston,   on  Route  9,   Route  3,   and  elsewhere.     One  cannot  help  but 
wonder  whether  this  uncoordinated,   unplanned  growth  will  be 
matched  by  a  continued  demand,   or  wil  the  public  one  day  be 
faced  with  hundreds  of   "white  elephants"  and  the  cost  of  their 
upkeep,   conversion  or  demolition. 

There  are  also  other   impacts  of  urbanization  to  consider. 
If  we  are  careful  and  willing  to  pay  the  price,   we  should  be 
able  to  provide  enough  water   for  our  future  needs  and  dispose  of 
wastewater,   I  hope  by  treating  and  recharging  it  into  the  ground 
and  not  by  dumping  it  into  the  ocean,  which  does  not  need  it, 
via  Boston  Harbor,   which  cannot  take  it. 

Another  problem  exacerbated  by  urbanization  is  the  proper 
disposal  of  solid  waste.     This   includes  industrial  waste,  which 
we  choose  to  call  hazardous,   so  that  no  one  would  be  willing  to 
accept  it,   although  much  of  the  stuff  we  deposit  in  our 
"sanitary  landfills"  and  through  our  septic  systems  is  equally 
harful  to  our  water  resources.     OUr  only  hope  is  that  "the 
government"  will  acknowledge  its  reponsibility  and  use  its 
authority  to  provide  facilities  for  resource  recovery  and  dispo- 
sal of  resideu,    instead  of  hoping  that  someone  will  volunteer  to 
accept  i  t . 

Another   impact  of  urbanization  and  growth  along  Route  128  of 
particular  concern  to  us  is  traffic  and  its  side-effects.  The 
speakers  today  will  discuss  both  structural  and  management 
improvements  to  mitigate  and  relieve  the  congestion,   the  acci- 
dents,  the  air  and  water  pollution,  and  the  frayed  nerves  which 
result  from  the  conditions  on  Route  128.     While  transportation 
improvements  can  help,   they  along  cannot  solve  the  traffic 
problems  brought  about  by  rapid  growth  along  the  highways  and 

around  the  interchanges.     In  fact,    in  some  instances  the  loca- 
tion and  layout  of  shopping  centers,   office  complexes,  and 
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industrial  plants   is  actually  in  the  way  of  a  possible  solution. 
There  are  two  possible  approaches  to  the  problem.  One  is  to  con- 
tinue as  we  were  until  the  conditions  become  so  unbearable  that- 
nobody  will  want  to  either  build  next  to  Route  128  or  to  travel 
on  it.  This  approach  requires  no  expenditure  of  public  funds,  no 
hard  decisions,  and  no  interference  with  individual  choice  or 
the  homoe  rule.      I  hope  you  also  recognize  that  I  am  not 
seriously  suggesting  it,   but  making  a  not  very  funny  joke. 

The  other,   and  in  fact  the  only  responsible  approach  in  my 
view,    is  to  undertake  the  possible  transportation  improvements 
to  correct  the  existing  deficiencies,   to  provide  and  encourage 
or  mandate  the  use  of  public  transportation,   to  encourage 
aggressively  staggered  work  hours  and  flex-time,   and  most  impor- 
tantly to  require  growth  management....   Governor  Dukakis  and 
Secretary  Salvucci  have  on  a  number  of  occasions  stressed  the 
need  for  growth  management  as  a  key  element  in  any  strategy  to 
deal  with  traffic  congestion. 

Growth  management  is  an  array  of  legal  and  financial  tools 
and  techniques  which  can  be  used  to  reinforce  each  other  to 
encourage  the  right  kind  of  development  at  the  right  location 
and  time,   and  of  the  right  size  and  conf iguar ion ,  while 
discouraging  or  modifying  growth  which  because  of  its  location, 
size,   design,   demand  for  services  or  environmental  impacts  can- 
not be  supported  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  others. 
Clearly,   growth  management  must  be  preceded  by  the  exercise  of 
some  intelligent  forethought,   which  is  a  definition  of  planning. 
Since  the  adverse  impacts  of  some  major  developments  transcend 
the  boundaries  of  the  communtiy  in  which  they  are  located,  and 
since,    in  fact,   problem  developments  tend  to  be  located  at 
communities'   borders,  where  they  become  a  problem  to  the  adjac- 
net  communities  and  to  state  highways,    it   is  essential  that  some 
growth  management  also  transcend  the  local  boundaries,  and  that 
both  growth  management  measures  and  the  planning  which  must  pre- 
cede them  be  execised  at  a  regional  scale,   or  at  least  be  sub- 
ject to  a  regional  overview. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Executive  Office  of  Transportation 
and  Construction,   the  state  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  the 
Central  Mass.   Regional  Planning  Council,   MAPC  has  prepared  a 
draft   inventory  of  growth  management  techniques.     The  inventory 
is  a  cookbook  listing  many  techniques  to  choose  from,   so  let  me 
suggest  some  of  the  growth  management  techniques  which  may  be 
particularly  applicable  along  Route  128.     They  include:  (1) 
regional  review  at  an  early  stage  of  development  proposals  of 
more  than  local  impact;    (2)  development  impact  fees  to  compen- 
sate communities  for  capital  expenditures  caused  or  necessitated 
by  developments  and  including  reservation  of  land  for  future 
highway  widenings;    (3)   the  requirement  of  consistency  of  zoning 
and  development  proposals  with  accepted  land  use  plans;  (4) 
grant  or  denial  of  publicly-supported  financing,   depending  on 
whether  a  development  Is  appropr  iate ;      ( 5 )   development  phasing 
over  time  so  as  not  to  overload  the  available  services;  (6) 
regulation  of  exit  or  curb  cut  locations  on  town  streets,  simi- 
lar to  state  highways;  and   ( 7 )   local  and  regional  site  plan  review. 


Traffic  growth  on  Route  128  

Michael  Meyer,   Director,  Bureau  of  Transportation  Planning  &  Development 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Works 


What  has  happened  to  traffic  volumes  on  Route  128  over  the 
past  30  years  can  be  illustrated  in  several  ways.  The  accom- 
panying illustrations  show  the  growtli  in  traffic  volume  over  time 
and  traffic  volume  by  hour  of  the  day.     Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
illustrate  the  traffic  increase,   since  most  of  you  are  users  of 
Route  128,    is  to  illustrate  what  Route  128  looked  like  30  years 
ago.     You  can  then  draw  your  own  conclusions  of  what  has  happened 
to  this  highway. 

When  128  opened  in  August,    1951,    it  was  hailed  by  the  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  as  a  great  new  highway  for 
Massachusetts.     It  was  also  referred  to  by  the  media  as 
Callahan's  Folly  -  Callahan  was  Commissioner  at  DPW  at  the  time  - 
because  it  was  considered  a  road  to  nowhere.     The  first  illustra- 
tion shows  Route  128,    just  north  of  Route  9   in  August  of  1951. 
Two  characteristics  of  the  highway  merit  attention.     First,  note 
the  low  level  of  traffic.  Because  the  industrial  base  of  the 
region  was  still  oriented  toward  Downtov;n  Boston,   Route  128  could 
not  serve  the  commuting  patterns  of  the  day.     Second,   note  the 
scenic  nature  of  the  road.     As  Secretary  Salvucci  stated  earlier, 
when  Route  128  was  widened  the  scenic  aspect  of  the  highway  was 
lost.     You  can  see  in  this   illustration  the  landscaping  that  you 
would  probably  not   find  in  too  many  places  along  Route  128  today. 
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What  has  happened  to  Route  128,   given  all  the  economic  deve- 
lopment that  Alec  Zaleski  desribed  earlier?     The  next  illustra- 
tion shows  the  traffic  volume  on  Route  128  in  Woburn  between  1953 
and  1982.     The  two-way  traffic  volume  on  the  road  has  gone  from 
around  20,000  vehicles  per  day  to  a  little  under  140,000  vehicles 
per  day.     To  give  you  some  idea  of  traffic  volumes  at  other  loca- 
tions,   in  Randolph,   the  average  daily  traffic  on  128  is  131,000; 
in  Canton,    124,000;    in  Dedham,    107,000;   in  Needham,    105,000;  in 
Burlington,   106,000;    in  Wakefield,   92,000;  and  in  Peabody, 
62,000.     These  numbers   indicate  that  Route  128  is  carrying 
substantial  traffic  at  locations  in  all  parts  of  the  region. 
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One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  this  growth  in  traffic  is 
how  the  nature  of  traffic  has  changed  over  the  years.   In  1970, 
most  journey-to-work  trips  in  the  Route  128  corridor  were  trips 
originating  in  and  destined  to  the  same  Route  128  community.  The 
next  major  destination  of  trips  was  Downtown  Boston.     The  1980 
Census  again  showed  that  journey- to-work  travel  internal  to  Route 
128  communities  represented  the  major  portion  of  trips  made  in 
the  corridor.     However,  the  second  most  improtant  destination  of 
Route  128  corridor  traffic  was  now  to  other  communities  along 
Route  128.  The  implication  of  this  change  was  that  Route  128  had 
now  become  the  main  street  of  a  linear  downtown. 

What  has  been  the  impact  of  this  traffic  growth  on  the  abi- 
lity of  Route  128  to  handle  the  movement  of  vehicles?     The  next 
illustration  shows  the  amount  of  traffic  on  Route  128  by  hour  of 
day  at  the  Winter  Street  interchange  in  Waltham.  The  left  side  of 
the  figure  shows  the  level  of  service   (LOS)  being  experienced  on 
Route  128.   Level  of  service  is  a  measure  of  congestion  and  ease 
of  travel,   with  level  of  service  A  (LOS-A)  being  the  best  and 
level  of  service  F   (LOS-F)  being  the  worst.     As  can  be  seen  from 
this  graph,  between  the  hours  of  six  and  eight  in  the  morning  and 
three  and  six  in  the  afternoon.   Route  128  experiences  close  to 
LOS-F,   that  is,   standstill  traffic.     I  can  assure  you,  being 
quite  familiar  with  Route  128,   that  there  are  many  other  loca- 
tions which  also  experience  LOS-F  during  the  rush  hours. 
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Wliat  is  the  state  doing  about  Route  128?     The  DPW  has  a 
five-year  capital  program  which  outlines  the  projects  that  are 
expected  to  be  constructed  during  the  next  five  years.  We  esti- 
mate that  during  this  period,  we  will  spend  approximately 
$118,000,000  on  resurfacing  and  construction  improvements  to 
Route  128.  An  additional  $2.5  million  will  be  spent  on 
interchange  improvements.     In  addition  about  $157,000,000  will  be 
spent  on  the  roads  that  connect  to  Route  128. 

One  of  the  real  limitations  on  capital  investment  is  that 
most  of  the  funding  comes  from  the  federal  government  in  specific 
categories.     Many  of  the  improvements  on  the  roads  leading  to 
Route  128  would  be  in  the  federal-aid  primary  category,  a  cate- 
gory which  is  much  overburdened  statewide. 

Although  some  consider  traffic  congestion  the  major  problem 
on  Route  128,    in  many  ways,   this  congestion  is  a  symptom  of  more 
serious  land  use  management  problems.     Any  possible  solutions  to 
Route  128  must  consider  more  than  just  transportation  options. 
For  this  reason,   local  communities,  developers,  and  employers  are 
critical  participants  in  the  planning  process. 


Development  along  Route  128  

William  Kimball,   Spaulding  and  Slye 

We  of  Spaulding  and  Slye  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak 
to  all  of  you  about  the  past,  present,  and  future  trends  of  subur- 
ban office  places  from  a  developer's  point  of  view.     Spaulding  and 
Slye  is  a  major  investment  builder,  broker,  and  manager  of  quality 
business  real  estate.     Our  projects  span  New  England.     We  are  also 
in  downtown  Boston,  where  we  have  been  very  active  in  management 
and  brokerage.     Since  we  were  first  formed,   in  1966,  we  have  deve- 
loped over  one  billion  dollars  worth  of  commercial  real  estate. 
We  presently  manage  about  nine  million  square  feet.  The  major  con- 
centration of  this  has  been  along  the  Route  128  area. 

About  20  or  25  years  ago,   when  you  looked  at  what  office 
space  was  out  in  the  suburbs  as  compared  with  what  was  Downtown, 
probably  90  to  95  percent  of  the  development  was  in  Downtown 
Boston.     Even  ten  years  ago,   80  to  85  percent  of  it  was  in 
Downtown  Boston.     We  have  seen  a  progression  over  these  years  in 
office  space  development  along  128  that  now  equates  to  about  a  40 
percent  ratio  out  in  the  suburban  areas,   10  percent  in  Cambridge, 
and  50  percent  in  Boston.     So  the  suburbs  have  almost  the  same 
proportion  as  what  we  see  in  Boston. 

We're  here  today  near  the  New  England  Executive  Park,  which 
was  once  a  vacant  site  next  to  a  gravel  pit.     The  park  is  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  Burlington  Mall,  and  both  are  located 
right  on  Route  128.     There  are  many  other  developments  like  this 
along  128.     Right  here  in  Burlington  are  quite  a  few,   and  north  on 
Route  128  are  others,  such  as  Unicorn  Park  in  Woburn.     Going  south 
on  Route  128,   there  is  Wellesley  Office  Park,  and  further  south, 
Braintree  Hill  Executive  Park.     All  of  them  not  too  long  ago 
looked  like  the  New  England  Executive  Park  site. 

Now  there  is  a  major  trend  -  a  transformation  from  manufac- 
turing to  office  space  to  the  present  mature  market  with  plenty 
of  construction.     New  England  Executive  illustrates  this  trend. 
There  are  new  buildings  filling  in  the  park.  That  is  a  good 
example  of  what  happens   in  this  maturing  market  trend  that  we  now 
see  going  on.     Pretty  much  all  the  empty  area  or  the  available 
land  that  is  zoned  correctly  along  128  has  been  developed  or  is 
under  agreement  to  be  developed.     The  trend  we  see  is  that  all  the 
buildings  that  are  recycled.     Alec  Zaleski  mentioned  the  recycling 
of  these  buildings.     It's  a  natural  phenomenon  that  is  occurring 
in  other  markets  that  we  are  also  involved  with  across  the 
country.  The  type  of  growth  that  we  see  is  probably  close  to  50 
percent  of  the  new  buildings  along  128  are  recycled  older  manufac- 
turing buildings.     So  it  certainly  is  a  significant  addition  to 
the  market. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  the  submarkets  along  128. 
We  have  broken  Route  128  down  into  four  quadrant s-- the  north, 
northwest,  west,  and  the  south.     In  the  north  we  cover  from  the 
Woburn  area  up  to  Andover  and  east  to  the  Danvers-Peabody  area. 
The  north  quadrant  is  a  small  part  of  the  overall  market  - 
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approximately  11  percent  of  the  20  million  square  feet  that  is  now 
out  in  the  suburbs,  which  equates  to  2.2  million  square  feet.  At 
this  moment,   there  is  quite  a  high  vacancy  rate  out  there  of  about 
33  percent.     The  average  ratio  of  the  Boston  market  is  about  15 
percent  vacancy.     So,   it  is  twice  as  high  the  normal  vacancy  rate 
along  Route  128.     With  traffic  improvements  in  the  area,   the  traf- 
fic flow  in  that  area  is  going  to  be  increasing.     We  see  that 
market  growing  much  quicker. 

I  will  group  the  northwest  and  west  quadrants  of  Route  128 
together  as  a  mature  market  -  from  Burlington  all  the  way  down 
to  the  Needham  market.     In  that  area  along  Route  128  there  is  55 
percent  of  the  suburban  office  development,  which  equates  to  about 
10.7  million  square  feet.     The  vacancy  rate  is  about  11  percent, 
but  the  amount  of  construction  that  is  going  on  equates  to  about 
20  to  23  percent  in  addition  to  what  we  have  now,  which  is  causing 
more  vacancy  in  the  area. 

The  south  Route  128  market  extends  from  the  Route  1  area  in 
Dedham  down  to  Braintree  towards  State  Street  South  in  Quincy. 
Here  wehave  a  marketplace  that  consists  of  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  the  overall  suburban  market,  which  equates  to  3.8  million 
square  feet.     It  also  has  a  vacancy  rate  of  11  percent  right  now. 
We  do  see  an  increase  of  traffic  flow  in  the  Braintree  -  State 
Street  South  area. 

I  will  just  mention  one  other  market  that  is  affected  some- 
what by  Route  128  development.     It  is  our  Massachusetts  Pike/west 
market  in  the  Natick,   Framingham,   Marlborough  and  Westborough 
areas  -  concentrated  most  specifically  on  the  Speen  Street/Mass. 
Turnpike  interchange  in  Natick  and  Framingham.     Out  in  that  market 
is  the  remaining  of  14  percent  of  the  office  space  market  in  the 
suburbs . 

For  these  four  markets  that  I  have  just  covered,  the  trend 
that  we  see  is  that  the  maturing  market  is  going  to  spill  over 
into  new  areas,  and  continue  to  mature.     We  will  see  a  decentrali- 
zation of  the  market  place  from  this  west  and  northwest  quadrants 
of  Route  128.     Although  there  may  be  an  overall  growth  in  the 
suburbs  of  approximately  14  percent  compared  with  a  7  percent  rate 
downtown,  a  lot  of  that  is  going  to  be  decentralized  south,  north 
and  west. 

Now  to  move  ahead  to  some  other  suggestions.     We  have 
already  talked  about  widening  128.     It  certainly  going  to  help, 
as  we  project  a  14  percent  growth  in  the  future.     The  final  point 
to  make  in  what  we  would  suggest  is  that  we  come  out  of  this  con- 
ference in  a  positive  way  and  use  some  of  the  examples  of  the 
past,   such  as  in  Burlington  where  there  has  been  a  good  coopera- 
tion among  developers  for  road  construction,   improving  the  road 
networks.     There  are  many  other  examples.     If  we  use  some  of  those 
examples  we  will  go  into  the  future  with  a  bright  outlook  for  the 
128  economy. 
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In  summary,   I  have  talked  about  the  past--the  major  trend 
being  the  transformation  of  a  manufacturing  base  to  an  office 
space  market.     The  present  major  trend  is  the  maturing  market 
trend  we  seen  with  many  buildings  and  sites  being  recycled  into 
office  space.     The  future  trend  is  likely  to  be  a  continuing 
maturing  of  the  market  as  well  as  the  decentralization  of  the 
whole  market  place,  where  we  will  see  the  north  and  west  and  the 
south  markets  growing  quite  a  bit  more  than  the  west  portion  of 
Route  128  between  Routes  9  and  93. 
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Introduction  to  the  Geographic  Subareas  of  Route  128 
Peter  Kortright,   Director,   Massachusetts  Section, 

American  Planning  Assn. 


I  am  really  excited  today.     We  of  the  American  Planning  Associ- 
ation are  happy  to  be  involved  with  this  kind  of  program  -  the  kind 
we  ought  to  be  involved  with.     We  have  very  large  group  of  people 
here  today  -  a  group  in  which  the  single  most   important  charac- 
teristic may  be  its  diversity  of  people.   In  the  program  books  you 
will  find  a  long  list  of  all  the  different  participants  in  today's 
conference.     We  are  excited  to  have  developers,  business  people, 
bank  people,   women  voters,   men  voters,  planners,  government 
bureaucrats.     As  Secretary  Salvucci  said  this  morning,   it  will  take 
such  a  diverse  group  as  this  to  follow  through  on  this  effort  of 
working  together  on  a  planning  issue  that  is  as  challenging  as  Route 
128. 

Before  I   introduce  the  speakers,   I  want  to  thank  Jane  Howard 
for  carrying  the  load  of  organizing  this  conference.     Jane  has  just 
had  her  second  baby  a  couple  of  months  ago,  has   just  started  her  own 
company  as  a  transportation  planning  consultant,  and  when  this  is 
over,   I  think  she  will  be  able  to  get  back  to  business. 

The  final  point  I  want  to  make  is  about  geography  and  about 
the  regional  differences.     I  was  happy  to  hear  Jane  say  that  we 
found  out  in  planning  for  this  conference  that  communities  are 
talking  to  each  other.     Secretary  Salvucci  this  morning  mentioned 
Victory  Gardens  -  a  concept  of  developing  a  strategy  which  will 
give  everybody  a  good  reason  to  listen,   to  think,   to  act  rationally 
and  to  help  work  together  in  resolving  what  could  be  a  very  dif- 
ficult situation  in  the  future.     I've  found  in  being  a  planner  in 
Massachusetts  that  cities  and  towns  don't  always  talk  to  one 
another,  and  that  subareas  within  the  region  have  very  similar 
problems.     Whether  it  be  with  water  supply  or  other  problem  areas, 
many  people  seem  to  think  that  they  have  the  worst  problem  in  the 
region  and  that  there  is  no  point  in  taking  any  particular  action 
unless  somebody  else  does  something  first.  The  idea  for  this  con- 
ference is  to  first  focus  on  the  differences  between  subareas  and  at 
the  end  look  for  the  similarities  between  them.     The  perhaps  we  can 
find  possibilities  of  coming  up  with  similar  kinds  of  solutions.  It 
is  a  very  important  opportunity. 
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The  North  Shore  Sector  of  the  Route  128  Corridor  

Mike  DiGiano,   Community  Development  Director,   City  of  Peabody 


In  the  North  Shore  communities  along  Route  128,   there  is  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  industrial  growth,  particularly  in  the  cities  of 
Peabody  and  Danvers  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Beverly.  We  see  a 
drop  off  once  we  get  past  the  City  of  Beverly  because  of  some  of 
the  conflicts  between  new  industrial  growth  and  long-term  residen- 
tial neighborhoods,  and  also  the  character  and  geometry  of  Route 
128  itself.     A  recent  market  study  done  for  us  showed  that  out  of 
the  14  million  square  feet  of  new  industrial  space  that  this  con- 
sultant was  projecting  for  the  greater  Boston  area,  Essex  County 
could  expect  to  attract  about  1.7  million.     But  in  Peabody  alone. 
Centennial  Park  probably  has  more  than  that  coming  on  line  in  the 
next  few  months.     Either  the  market  study  is  wrong  or  we  are  really 
overbuilding  or  it's  a  combination  of  the  two. 

The  office  market  we  see  is  that  beyond  Burlington,  and 
Woburn.   Peabody  is  really  the  last  stop  for  any  kind  of  significant 
market  office  development  activity  and  it  is  viewed  as  a  pretty 
soft  market.   Some  individual  buildings  which  have  had  some  problems 
with  lease  up  may  have  given  that  impression  about  having  a  soft 
market,  but  we  think  it  is  now  being  overcome.     Our  consultant  said 
that  we  could  expect  maybe  about  35,000  square  feet  of  office 
development  annually. 

In  terms  of  retail,  we'll  see  that  Essex  County,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  128  sectors  of  Essex  County,  are  projected  to  grow  a 
great  deal.     Retail  continues  to  be  a  significant  component  of 
development  -  particularly  in  the  Peabody/Danver s  area.  Because 
there  is  so  much  there  now,  new  firms  are  attracted  and  they  all 
want  to  be  where  everyone  else  is.     It  is  really  a  case  of  Peabody 
and  Danvers  becoming  the  shop-a-rama  of  Route  128. 

My  presentation  today  is  oriented  geographically  with  a  start 
in  Peabody  and  going  north.   Gloucester  reminds  me  of  the  head 
waters  of  a  river  -  you  see  the  mighty  Mississippi  and  the 
estuaries  in  New  Orleans  and  then  you  go  up  to  the  headwaters, 
someplace  up  in  Minnesota.     What  happens  to  128  in  Gloucester  is 
that  starts  in  a  rotary  with  an  icecream  stand  on  one  side  -  it  is 
pretty  dramatic. 

There  isn't  much  hotel  development  inour  section  of  Route  128. 
We  are  watching  two  hew  office  buildings  which  were  completed 
within  the  last  few  months  to  see  how  fast  they  lease  out.  Single- 
storied  buildings  are  pretty  well  leased.  Three-  or  fourt-story 
buildings  have  still  quite  a  bit  of  vacancy  and  at  least  locally  a 
lot  of  local  bankers  are  watching  that  king  of  building  to  see  if  a 
kind  of  a  stigma  of  office  development  up  in  the  Peabody  area  has 
been  overcome. 
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The  new  link  between  1-95  and  Route  128  is  under  construction. 
When  1-95  ties  directly  into  Route  128,  people  won't  have  to  use  the 
lower  end  of  Route  1  to  reach  128.     The  expectation  of  the  completion 
of  this  new  link  prompted  the  Community  Development  Department  in 
Peabody  to  assess  the  impact  on  the  lower  end  of  Route  1.  We  decided 
that  probably  a  lot  of  the  highway-dependent  businesses  on  Route  1 
will  suffer,  but  that  it  could  create  an  opportunity  for  some  of  the 
Route  128  development  pressure  to  slip  into  that  corridor  where  1-95 
and  Route  1  are  parallel.  We  rezoned  Route  1  in  Peabody  basically  to 
make  it  easier  to  assemble  paroles  to  upgrade  our  commercial  and 
office  usage  to  respond  to  a  higher  and  better  use  rather  than  the 
highway-dependent  uses  that  we  now  have  on  Route  1. 

Danvers,  which  is  just  up  stream  of  on  Route  1  and  1-95  did  the 
same  thing.     I  mention  this  because  I  think  that  we  are  going  to  see 
an  expansion  of  the  development  pressures  that  have  been  moving  along 
128.     This  pressure  has  already  created  the  demand  in  Peabody  for  new 
industrial  space  and  office  space  in  Danvers.     At  least  one  theory 
suggests  that   it  is  going  to  stop  in  Beverly  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
and  that  development  pressure  will  thus  be  intensified  in  Peabody  and 
Danvers.     Developer   interest  that  we  have  had  already  in  the  in  the 
Route  1/1-95  corridor  and  the  interest  that  Danvers  has  experienced 
in  that  same  corridor  does  seem  to  bear  some  credance  to  this  theory. 

Centennial  Park  in  Peabody  is  one  example  of  intensifying  deve- 
lopment.    Without  the  commitment  of  the  mayor,     Peabody  has  taken  some 
risks  in  putting  up  about  6  million  dollars  in  local  funds  to  create 
the  infrastructure  in  the,   with  a  progressive  pursuit  of  UDAG  which 
helped  break  down  the  expenses  of  site  development,  costs  which  have 
been  high  because  of  ledge  and  the  topography  of  the  site.  Without  the 
city's  help,   I'm  not  sure  that  the  market  would  have  responded  or 
would  have  been  able  to  build  at  the  rate  that  we  have  developed  at 
Centenial  Park. 

We  now  have  about  1.2  million  square  feet  that  has  either  been 
constructed  or  will  be  completed  within  the  next  six  months,  and 
within  the  next  couple  of  years  that  will  grow  to  be  about  2  million 
square  feet.     That  is  really  only  the  first  wave  because  a  lot  of  the 
companies,   the  20  owners  and  tenants  have  a  significant  amount  of  room 
for  expansion  so  we  expect  the  second  generation  of  development  to 
complement  the  first  generation.     What  it  means  to  the  city  is  about 
3,000  jobs  now  and  about  7,000  in  the  future.     There  is  some  spec 
space  in  Centennial  Park.     The  largest  spec  developer   is  Combined 
Properties  from  Maiden  and  they  are  starting,   they  have  started  their 
first  60,000  square  foot  building  and  ultimately  will  build  about 
300,000  square  feet.  We  do  have  a  couple  of  other  small  spec  type 
developments  and  plans  have  been  submitted  and  construciton  will  start 
on  two  75,000  square  foot  buildings  which  will  primarily  be  office  and 
R  Sc  D. 

Above  Centennial  Park  and  the  new  I-95/Route  128  interchange,  the 
new  Forrest  Street  Interchange  is  under  construction.     It,   too  is 
going  to  change  the  relationships  and  perceptions  of  Route  128  in 
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The  I-95/Route  128  connection  and  Forrest  Street   Interchange  are 
going  to  open  up,   at  least   in  terms  of  visibility,  between  another  500 
and  800  acres  of  potentially  valuable  industrial  and  office  space. 
What  it  has  opened  up  is  a  wedge  of  land  of  between  50  or  60  acres 
between  existing  Route  128,  which  will  become  a  city  street,  and  new 
Route  128.  But  even  more  importantly  a  very  large  triangular  piece  of 
land  will  become  visible,  bounded  by  Forrest  Street  and  existing  Route 
1.     Around  all  that  are  parcels  which  could  represent  more  industrial 
and  office  development  opportunities.  We  have  now  request  for 

proposals  of  the  Peabody  Community  Development  Department  to  develop  a 
master  plan  for  that  area  And  we  hope,  we're  on  a  fast  track,  we  hope 
to  have  it  done  within  the  next  90  days. 

Toward  the  the  North  Shore  Shopping  Center,   the  new  roadbed  will 
merge  back  into  existing  128  and  128  will  resume  its  4-lane  character 
with  a  couple  of  breakdown  lanes  as  it  goes  further  north.  The 
geometry  of  Route  128  also  changes  drastically  from  this  point  north- 
ward.  The  North  Shore  Shopping  Center  is  one  of  the  largest  in  New 
England  and  the  Liberty  Tree  Mall,   which  is  at  the  next  exit  north,  is 
actually  in  Danvers.     On  the  other  side  of  Route  128  is  the  Endicott 
Plaza,  which  is  another  shopping  center.     And  on  Route  114  we  have 
another  150,000  square  foot  shopping  center  being  developed,   and  what 
I  call  the  Shop-A-Rama  of  128.     The  North  Shore  Shopping  Center  has 
Filene's,  Jordans ,   it's  really  first-class  retail.  This  area  has  the 
first  parking  deck  along  our  part  of  Route  128.     It  might  be  the  sign 
of  a  trend,  at  least  around  the  mall  areas. 

Adjacent  business  buildings  include  the  Essex  Bank  Building, 
which  was  developed  some  years  after  the  North  Shore  Shopping  Center 
went  in.     This  building  -about  130,000  square  feet  -  experienced  some 
leasing  problems.     It's  now  100%  leased  at  about  $15/square  foot. 
But  that  caused  a  lot  of  people  to  question  the  office  market  at  our 
end  of  128.  Another  thing  we°ve  seen  around  the  North  Shore  Shopping 
Center   is  the  development  of  Health  Plan  Buildings  -  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  and  Harvard  Community  Health  Plan. 

Another  building  which  caused  a  lot  of  people  to  question  the 
office  market  on  128,   was  built  in  1982  with  60,000  square  feet.  I 
believe  it  is  still  about  40  to  30%  vacant.     It  is  an  attractive 
building,   but  it  is  set  pretty  far  back  from  128.     I  think  what  it 
really  means  is  that  for  offices  to  be  attractive  and  marketable  at 
our  end  of  Route  128,   they  really  have  to  be  right  on  128  and  they 
have  to  be  very  reasonably  priced. 

North  of  the  mall  areas,  the  character  of  Route  128  really 
changes.   It  is  4-lane  with  low  density  development.     This  is  the 
character  of  it  pretty  much  from  Beverly  on  through  to  Gloucester. 
Route  128  from  Beverly  through  to  Gloucester  looks  remarkably  like  it 
did  in  the  1950s.  Access  is  primarily  by  curb  cut  and  that  gives  you 
an  idea  of  how  people  get  on  to  128.     There  are  some  significant 
developments  -  Cherry  Hill  Park  in  Danvers  has  just  built  a  100,000 
square  foot  building  which  was  leased  up  in  6  months.  Another  75,000 
square  foot  office  building  is  being  developed.  Again,   they're  not 
right  on  128  but  are  some  distance  away.     They  are  serviced  by  pri- 
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marily  residential  streets.     This  is  where  we  begin  to  see  some  of  the 
conflicts  between  well  established  residential  areas  and  the 
industrial  growth  that  really  wants  to  be  there  but   in  many  ways 
can  '  t . 

At  Route  lA  in  Beverly,   the  development  is  again  low  density 
residential,   with  some  local-serving  commercial.     This  is  really  the 
last   interchange  on  128  going  northward  where  there  is  any  significant 
amount  of  industrial  space.     There  is  a  lot  going  on  here:  new 
construction  of  additional  industrial  space;  North  Shore  Community 
College;   the  North  Shore  Music  Theatre;  Beverly  Times;  Parker 
Brothers;   new  condo  development. 
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The  North  Suburban  Sector  of  the  Route  128  Corridor  

William  Roach,   Principal ,   Vanesse/Hangen  Design 

The  firm  of  Vanesse/Hangen  has  been  deeply  involved  in  land 
development  and  transportation  planning  and  transportation  planning 
that  has  occurred  in  the  area  represented  by  the  North  Suburban 
Chamber  of  Commerce.     Those  are  the  towns  of  Burlington,  Bedford, 
Billerica,  Woburn,   Stoneham  and  Wakefield.     We  have  been  most 
involved  in  the  Burlington,   Bedford  and  Billerica  area.     I  would 
like  to  present  a  brief  overview  of  the  section  of  Route  128  from 
Route  28  in  the  Stoneham/Wakef ield  area  down  through  1-93  and  on  to 
the  Route  3  interchange  in  Burlington.   I  would  like  to  talk  about 
the  development  patterns  that  have  occurred  and  the  future  develop- 
ment potential.  But  more  importantly,   I'd  like  to  emphasize  the 
actions  which  the  North  Suburban  Chamber  in  conjunction  with  the 
area  towns  has  undertaken  to  try  to  address  some  of  these  problems. 

The  corridor  that  we  are  concerned  with  is  a  highly  diversed 
corridor  with  a  lot  of  land  in  use  and  it  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  densely  if  not  the  most  densely  developed  section  of  Route 
128.  We  have  a  major  regional  mall  -  the  Burlington  Mall. 

Adjacent  to  the  mall  is  the  New  England  Executive  Office  Park  which 
is  now  in  excess  of  1  million  square  feet  and  is  going  into  a  reuse 
of  existing  building  sites  -  that  is  demolishing  one-  and  two-story 
buildings  and  replacing  them  with  three-  and  four-  and  higher-story 
buildings.  The  industrial  areas  of  Burlington  are  prime  candidates 
for  that  kind  of  reuse  of  space.  They  are  primilarly  low  one-  and 
two-story  office,   R&D,  warehouse  and  industrial  kind  of  space. 

In  addition  to  the  retail  and  office  kinds  of  uses  in  the 
corridor,   there  are  several  hotels  and  major  medical  facilities. 
The  Lahey  Clinic  is  one  of  them,   adjacent  to  the  New  England 
Executive  Office  Park.     The  hotel  facility  where  we  are  now  was 
developed  as  part  of  the  Burlington  Woods  Office  Park  -  all  of  the 
land  in  this  area  has  now  developed  up  to  the  Lahey  Clinic.  There 
are  additional  proposals  that  are  currently  in  the  planning  and 
design  stages  for  development  on  the  other  side  of  Route  128  being 
the  so-called  high  voltage  site,  which  is  an  on-going  reuse  project 
of  some  of  the  existing  low  one  story  buildings.  The  point  in  all 
of  this   is  that  the  development  has  occurred  and  continues  to  occur 
over  a  relatively  short  time  frame  -  much  of  it  happening  in  the 
last  8  to  10  years. 

The  corridor  is  not  without  its  traffic  problems.     The  primary 
traffic  problem  in  the  Burlington  area  has  been  the  Middlesex 
Turnpike.     Often  congested,   it  a  local  arterial  street  with 
numerous  traffic  signals,  providing  access  to  all  the  land  uses  up 
and  down  the  corridor  from  the  Route  128  interchange  in  Burlington, 
all  the  way  up  through  to  Concord  Road  in  Bedford  and  Billerica. 
There  are  multiple  office  park  development  projects  up  in  that 
area . 
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Additional  studies  have  been  undertaken  to  determine  what 
further  needs  to  be  done  to  accommodate  the  additional  traffic  that 
will  be  generated  by  the  new  development.     The  intersection  at  the 
foot  of  the  ramps  outside  this  hotel  on  Cambridge  Street,   Route  3A, 
has  been  redesigned  and  is  a  very  high  type  design  intersection  but 
it  is  already  in  peak  hours  experiencing  some  additional  problems. 
With  much  of  the  development  that  has  taken  place  not  yet  come  on 
line  the  problems  are  going  to  get  worse  and  that   is  a  potential 
problem  location. 

One  of  the  problems  in  Burlington  is  the  Route  62  intersection 
with  Route  3,  a  bit  removed  from  the  Route  128  corridor,  but  again 
a  focus  of  major  development.     Much  of  the  traffic  has  to  use  the 
Route  128  interchange  with  Route  3  to  access  the  site.  Improve- 
ments have  been  identified  and  in  fact  are  under  design  to  alle- 
viate this. 

A  major  problem  area  along  Route  128  is  the  interchange  with 
Mishawum  Road  in  Woburn.     The  backup  occurs  at  the  Washington 
Street  interchange.     The  backup  of  vehicles  extends  into  the 
1-93/128  interchange  -  both  in  morning  and  afternoon  peak  hours. 
You  can  go  out  there  almost  any  time  of  the  day  and  see  the  same 
kind  of  backups.     Again,    improvements  have  been  identified  and  are 
progressing  through  the  implementation  stage  at  this  point. 

Of  a  regional  significance  is  the  Route  3  corridor  north 
of  Route  128  from  Burlington  to  Lowell.  For  this  particular  section 
of  Route  128  and  the  communities  in  this  area,   it  is  viewed  as  the 
most  important  regional  transportation  issue  to  be  faced.  The 
Route  3  corridor  running  from  Route  128  to  the  New  Hampshire  border 
services  much  of  the  development  in  this  Burlington,  Beford, 
Billerica  and  Woburn  area.     Anybody  who  has  travelled  it  during 
both  the  morning  and  evening  peak  hours  knows  the  bumper  to  bumper 
congestion  that  you  experience  all  the  way  up  and  down  the  corridor 
from  Route  128  up  to  1-495.     The  thought  of  widening  the  corridor 
has  always  been  discussed.     It^s  been  studied  on  several  occasions 
and  I'm  glad  to  see  that  it  is  being  looked  at  again.  Hopefully  it 
will  produce  some  improvement  in  the  corridor.     There  have  been  a 
number  of  other  issues  that  might  help.     There  have  been  several 
new  interchange  possibilities  that  have  been  talked  about  as  far  as 
providing  additional  access  between  the  Middlesex  Turnpike  corridor 
and  the  Route  3  corridor.     Completion  of  a  new  interchange  to  con- 
nect again  to  the  Middlesex  Turnpike  corridor  could  help  alleviate 
some  of  the  congestion  that  you  see  in  this  lower  portion  of  the 
Middlesex  Turnpike  adjacent  to  the  Malls. 

Those  are  some  of  the  problem  areas.     But  there  is  also 
the  potential  for  future  development.     While  the  market  certainly 
seems  to  be  going  towards  reuse  of  already  developed  space,  there 
are  some  significant  tracts  of  land  in  this  area  that  can  be  deve- 
loped.    One  of  them  is  a  very  controversal  parcel.   It  has  been 
talked  about  quite  frequently,   it  has  been  studied  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  That  is  the  so-called  land-locked  parcel,  which  is 
bounded  by  Route  128  and  Route  3  and  the  resident ially  zoned  land 
in  the  next  towns  over  in  Bedford  and  Lexington.  The  problem  right 
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now  is  that  there  is  no  access  to  that  project  or  parcel.  Some 
interchange  discussion  has  been  pursued  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Works.     It  seems  to  have  gone  through  a  number  of  different 
development  hands  and  at  some  point  somebody  is  going  to  come  back 
again  with  another  project  to  try  to  develop  that.     So  there  is 
some  development  potential  along  the  corridor. 

Another  area  that  has  been  talked  about   is  redevelopment 
of  the  area  South  of  Route  128  and  adjacent  to  the  Middlesex 
Turnpike.     It  is  currently  used  by  low  density  warehouse  and  R&D 
type  space.     A  possibility  exists,   although  it  would  require 
rezoning,    for  future  development  of  office  and  commercial  space. 

Finally  looking  north  on  the  Middlesex  Turnpike  is  primarily 
Bedford  and  Billerica,  you  can  see  a  lot  of  open  land.     Much  of 
this  land  has  already  been  spoken  for  and  development  plans  are  on 
the  boards.     So  that  while  we  have  existing  traffic  problems  today, 
the  development  and  the  traffic  that  you  see  there  today  is  not 
nearly  what  it  will  be  just  based  on  what°s  been  approved  for  deve- 
lopment.    Much  of  the  land  that  you  see  that  is  open  green  space 
has  some  development  proposal  tagged  to  it. 

That  brings  me  to  what  has  been  done  or  what  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  transportation  infrastructure  in  the  area.     The  North 
Suburban  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  very  active  with  the  member 
communities,   Burlington,   Bedford,  Billerica  and  Woburn,  primarily 
to  identify  roadway  improvements  that  can  and  should  be  imple- 
mented.    Under  the  direction  of  the  North  Suburban  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  an  entity  called  the  Tri-Town  Committee,   a  major  study 
of  the  Middlesex  Turnpike  corridor  was  undertaken  all  the  way  from 
Concord  Road  down  through  Route  128.     At  this  point   in  time  recom- 
mendations have  been  made  and  they  have  included  roadway  infra- 
structure improvements  as  well  as  the  implementation  and 
establishment  of  ridesharing  strategies,  vanpooling  strategies  with 
the  area  employers. 

Of  significance  here,   and  what  I  would  like  to  point  out  is 
that  in  working  with  the  town  of  Burlington  and  the  North  Suburban 
Chamber,   the  improvements  that  you  seeout  in  front  of  this  facility 
and  that  are  proposed  along  Route  3  and  Route  3A  have  in  large  part 
been  funded  through  participation  of  private  development  interests. 
The  improvements  out  in  front  of  this  facility  on  Mall  Road  here 
have  been  totally  funded  by  the  developers  of  the  various  proper- 
ties in  the  area. 

Moving  east  of  Burlington,  another  major  problem  location  that 
has  been  discussed  for  a  long  time  is  the  interchange  of  Washington 
Street,   Mishawum  Road  and  Route  128.     Improvements  are  in  fact  on 
the  design  table,    in  fact  going  into  construction,   for  alleviating 
this   interchange  congestion  spot.     Hopefully  it  will  help  alleviate 
the  backups  and  delays  that  take  place  on  the  interchange  ramps 
leading  to  Route  128.     Similar   improvements  in  design  and  in 
construction  have  taken  place  at  the  Route  28/128     interchange  in 
Stoneham  and  in  Reading  on  the  other  side.     These  intersection 
improvements  -  spot   intersection  improvements  -  are  helping  the 
Addison-Wesley/TASC  office  park  in  this  location. 
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The  interchange  at  1-93  and  Route  128  is  a  source  of  major 
congestion  today.     It  has  been  talked  about  for   improvement.  As 
anyone  can  tell  the  weaving  manuvers  that  take  place  through  this 
interchange  are  very  difficult   in  the  morning,   causing  backups 
along  1-93  to  the  north.     There  has  been  some  talk  about  creating  a 
second  interchange  that  would  feed  this  entire  industrial  area  and 
provide  a  second  means  of  access  taking  some  of  the  pressure  off  of 
the  Route  93/128  interchange. 

In  wrapping  up,   I  would  just  like  to  say,  having  worked  with 
many  of  the  communities  and  the  North  Suburban  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
that  the  key  point  in  this  particular  area  has  been  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  that  has  been  developed  between  the  development  com- 
munity and  the  towns  and  state  who  are  required  to  provide  the 
infrastructure  to  support  the  development.     I  think  that's  the 
direction  that  has  to  be  pursued  if  we're  going  to  make  some  head- 
way into  solving  the  transportation  problems  along  the  Route  128 
corr  idor . 
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The  West/Northwest  Sector  of  the  Route  128  Corridor  

Rosamond  Delori,  Chairperson,  Hanscom  Area  Traffic  Study 

We're  moving  on  to  the  next  7  miles  of  Route  128  where  there  are  6 
interchanges.     I'm  speaking  here  this  morning  because  I'm  chairman 
of  the  Hanscom  Area  Traffic  Study  Committee,  which  is  better  known 
as  HATS.     HATS  consists  of  the  towns  of  Bedford,  Lexington,  Lincoln 
and  Concord  and  we  are  a  standing  committee  whose  purpose  is  to 
review  development  proposals,  comment  on  them,  and  also  review 
traffic  improvements  in  the  area. 

The  area  that  I  will  be  talking  about  today  runs  through 
Bedford,  Lexington,  Lincoln,  Weston  and  Waltham.     I'll  be  covering 
4  points.   I'll  talk  about  the  land  use,   the  hot  spots  for  develop- 
ment and  traffic,   the  planning  efforts  that  are  under  way,  and  the 
way  I   see  the  long  term  issues. 

Before  I  go  on,   I  want  to  orient  you.     The  area  has  Route  128 
running  through  the  middle.   Route  3  at  the  top,   and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike  at  the  bottom.     I'll  be  specifically  addressing 
issues  between  Routes  4  and  225  in  Bedford  down  to  Route  20  in 
Weston.     There  is  one  major  East/West  arterial  road.   Route  2,  tra- 
velling through  this  corridor  which  serves  to  bring  people  from  the 
western  part  of  the  state  to  Boston  and,  also,   to  the  newly  opened 
Alewife  Station  in  the  city  of  Cambridge.     There  are  five  principal 
feeder  roads  to  128  funneling  commuters  to  and  from  their  jobs. 
They  are  Route  4  and  225,   Route  2A  running  through  Minute  Man 
National  Historic  Park,  Trapelo  Road,  Winter  Street,  and  Route  20. 

From  aerial  photographs  of  this  area,  you  can  get  a  sense  of 
the  character  of  development  in  this  region  where  Route  128  has 
acted  as  a  barrier  to  development  and  the  spreading  urbanization 
from  Boston.  The  three  towns  to  the  west  of  Route  128  -  Bedford, 
Lincoln  and  Weston  -  have  retained  their  open  character  with  one 
dwelling  unit  for  every  two  acres  of  land  on  average.     To  the 
interior  of  128,  Lexington  and  Waltham  are  significantly  urbanized 
with  an  average  of  three  times  the  density  of  their  neighbors  to 
the  west. 

Residential  land  uses  predominate.     Seventy  percent  of  commer- 
cially zoned  properties  are  in  office  park  use.  Approximately  30% 
is  industrial  research  &  development,  with  a  minimum  of  retail 
space.     There  are  three  significant  institutional  holdings  in  this 
area  which  have  and  will  continue  to  influence  abutting  land  uses. 
They  are  Hanscom  Field,  which  is  a  Massport  facility  and  also  used 
by  the  U.   S.  Airforce.     It  is  exempt  from  local  zoning  control  and 
has  acted  as  a  magnet  for  commercial  growth.     The  other  two  are 
Minuteman  National  Historic  Park  and  the  Cambridge  Reservoir,  which 
with  abutting  reservoir  networks  along  128,   supplies  90%  of  the 
City  of  Cambridge  water  needs.     These  two  are  large  environmentally 
sensitive  holdings  which  much  be  considered  when  any  proposals  for 
development  or  traffic  improvements  are  put  forward. 

Commercial  development  occurs  in  this  region  in  three  general 
areas.     The  first  is  in  North  Lexington  and  Bedford.     In  Lexington, 
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there  are  2  million  square  feet  of  office  park.     The  rule  of  thumb 
is  that  the  Prudential  Center  has  1  million  square  feet  of  usable 
floor  space.     So  here  we  have  2  Prudential  Centers.     The  second 
area  is  in  south  Lexington  sandwiched  between  Route  2A  and  Route  2, 
where  there  is  an  additional  million  and  a  half  square  feet  of  com- 
mercial space.     The  third  is  in  Waltham  between  Trapelo  Road  and 
Route  20  where  the  Spaulding  &  Slye  survey  estimates  4  million 
square  feet  of  office  space. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  density  of  land  use  that  has  occurred 
in  this  region  as  a  result  of  local  land  use  controls.     For  example, 
in  South  Lexington  along  Route  2  now  is  a  low  density,  commercial 
use  with  plenty  of  vegetation  buffering  abutting  commercial  users 
and  residential  users.     This  area  was  subject  to  a  down-zoning  a 
year 

ago  when  Lexington  placed  a  cap  on  the  development  of  a  .25  floor 
area  ratio  which  would  permit  approximately  doubling  the  density 
that   is  now  present. 

A  second  example  is  in  Waltham.     At  the  Winter  Street 
interchange  there  is  denser  development  and  local  zoning  here  would 
permit  a  significant  increase  were  redevelopment  and  reuse  of  these 
buildings  to  become  economically  viable.     A  third  area  is  further 
south  along  Route  128  in  the  Bear  Hill  area  in  Waltham  along  Route 
117  where  the  density  of  commercial  development  has  resulted  in 
total  coverage  of  sites. 

Moving  on  to  the  hot  spots  in  this  area.     I  know  that  we  all 
think  that  our  local  problems  are  the  worst.     And,  certainly  in 
tliis  area,  people  have  been  working  for  30  years  to  improve  the 
capacity  and  the  safety  of  Route  2  but  it  is  not  an  area  that  is 
going  to  see  a  great  deal  of  commercial  growth  in  the  next  few 
years.     I  have  focused  my  attention  on  hot  spots  in  four  other 
areas . 

The  first  is  at  Route  4/225  in  North  Lexington  and  Bedford. 
This  area  has  been  subject  to  down-zoning  in  both  Bedford  and 
Lexington  at  their  annual  town  meeting  this  year,  which  have  put 
floor  area  ratio  caps  on  the  development.  But  the  area  still  has  a 
potential  for  another  million  and  a  half  square  feet  of  develop- 
ment -  some  of  which  is  being  planned  right  now. 

The  second  hot  spot  is  in  the  area  of  Trapelo  Road  and 
its  interchange  with  128.     Near  the  interchange  is  open  land  which 
has  been  subject  to  development  proposals.     Also  nearby  is 
Reservoir  Place  which  is  a  good  example  of  recycling  of  former 
research  and  development  space  into  office  space  and  where  there 
have  been  projections  for  increased  floor  areas  that  I  am  sure  will 
be  coming  in  the  next  couple  of  years.     The  problem  that  exists 
here  is  that  there  is  significant  congestion  on  the  side  streets, 
intersections  are  failing  and  if  these  development  proposal 
proceed,   there  will  be  real  backups  out  onto  128  at  this  location. 

The  third  area  is  Winter  Street.     Quite  a  lot  has  been  said 
about  that  this  morning.     The  interchange  is  currently  being 
reconstructed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  Nevertheless, 
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development  that  is  currently  approved  in  this  area  totaling 
approximately  a  million  and  a  half  additional  square  feet  will 
make  that   intersection  improvement  obsolete  when  it  is  completed. 
The  first  phase  of  the  four-phase  Bay  Colony  Development  is  Hear- 
ing completion.    It  will  have  a  total  of  900,000  square  feet  when 
completed  and  its  major  access  will  be  the  newly  reconstructed 
Winter  Street  interchange. 

The  final  area  that  I  would  like  to  focus  on  is  the  Mass 
Broken  Stone  Quarry  site  at  the  corner  of  Route  20  and  its  inter- 
section with  128.     Currently  this  Route  20  interchange  operates  at 
a  free  flow  function  but  when  the  approved  development   is  completed 
in  Waltham,  and  this  site  is  developed  as  it  has  been  proposed, 
although  not  approved  by  Weston,   there  will  be  significant 
deterioration  of  traffic  conditions  in  this  area  which  will  cause 
further  delays  on  Route  128. 

This  region  seems  to  be  full  of  mine  fields  of  failing  inter- 
sections and  traffic  backing  out  onto  128,  but  fortunately  there 
are  two  major  studies  underway  that  cover  the  entire  area.  The 
first  is  being  conducted  through  the  Hanscom  Area  Traffic  Committee 
and  covers  the  northern  half  of  the  area.     HATS  has  completed  a 
first  phase  traffic  study  with  the  Central  Transportation  Planning 
Staff  and  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council,  which  focused  on 
local  road  improvements  and  specifically  some  kind  of  ring-road 
around  Hanscom  Field  to  alleviate  traffic  congestion  on  local 
roads.     The  conclusion  of  that  study  was  that  local  road  improve- 
ments would  make  matters  worse  rather  than  improving  conditions 
because  they  would  act  as  a  magnet  drawing  traffic  from  over- 
congested  Route  3  and  Route  2.     Therefore,  we  have  proceeded  on  to 
a  second  phase  traffic  study  which  will  look  at  the  impact  of  capa- 
city improvements  to  Route  2,   to  Route  3,  and  some  kind  of  direct 
connection  from  Hanscom  Field  onto  128  as  well  as  removing  commuter 
traffic  from  Route  2A  and  its  location  at  the  center  of  the 
National  Park. 

The  second  study  area  that  is  south  of  Route  2  is  being  con- 
ducted by  Sasaki  Associates.     It  is  a  privately  funded  study  by  the 
industry  in  Waltham,   although  it  is  a  partnership  with  the  DPW  who 
has  endorsed  it  and  will  review  its  results.     The  Sasaki  charge  is 
to  look  at  local  road  improvements  and  traffic  management  solutions 
to  the  congestion  in  the  Winter  Street  area. 

Finally  to  deal  with  long  range  issues  I  can  simply  reiterate 
what  everyone  has  already  said.     Towns  in  this  area  have  been 
planning  and  zoning  in  isolation  from  each  other  and  assuming  that 
128  has  infinite  capacity.     We've  now  reached  the  stage  where  most 
arterials  feeding  128  are  severely  congested  at  rush  hour  and 
intersections  throughout  the  area  are  failing  or  projected  to  fail 
within  five  years.     Nevertheless  there  is  still  a  significant 
potential  for  new  development  in  spite  of  floor  area  ratio  limita- 
tions in  three  of  the  five  towns.  The  long-term  challenge  is  to 
learn  how  we  as  a  region  can  use  a  variety  of  techniques  from  high- 
way construction  to  growth  management  in  a  partnership  with  state 
and  federal  agencies  to  allow  reasonable  healthy  economic  growth  to 
continue  without  a  breakdown  of  these  necessary  traffic  systems. 
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The  West/Southwest  Sector  of  the  Route  128  Corridor  

Russell  Burke,   MacNeil  &  Associates 

Former  Planning  Director,  Town  of  Needham. 


The  fast  rate  of  change  along  Route  128  is  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that,   when  Jane  first  called  me  about  participating  in  this  con- 
ference,  I  was  happily  employed  as  the  town  planning  director  of 
Needham,  but   in  the  interim  I  have  accepted  a  job  with  a  private 
development  company  . 

The  west/southwest  area  of  Route  128  is  roughly  a  9  mile 
stretch  of  128  that  consists  of  five  communities  starting  with 
Newton,  Wellesley,   Needham,   Dedham  and  ending  in  Westwood.  This 
area  represents  a  mix  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  of  what's  hap- 
pening along  128  as  exemplified  by  the  early  1960s-generat ion 
Cabot/Cabot  and  Forbes'  New  England  Industrial  Park  in  Needham, 
contrasted  by  the  new  office  parks  of  the  1970s,   80s  vintage  in 
Wellesly,   such  as  the  Wellesly  Executive  Office  Park  and  Sun  Life 
Office  Park.     This  also  represents  a  transition  area  that  has  been 
described  earlier  by  the  DPW  where  128  goes  from  an  8-lane  to  a 
6-lane  roadway  starting  at  Route  9  in  Wellesley.   I  note  every 
morning  Officer  Bill  always  has  some  comment  about  something  hap- 
pening along  128  in  Needham  or  Wellesley  where  the  traffic  is 
backed  up. 

As  previously  mentioned,  a  128  widening  project  is  presently 
being  studied  by  the  Mass  DPW  and  we  hope  within  a  five  to  ten  year 
time  frame  we  shall  see  this  completed.     This  area  also  represents 
what  I  call  one  of  the  last  frontiers  along  128  due  to  the  vacant 
and  more  importantly  the  under-utilized  property  which  exists  along 
the  highway.     The  area  also  has  access  to  the  Mass  Pike,   Route  9 
and  Route  1,  which  are  three  vital  spokes  in  the  radial  highway. 
The  proximity  to  desirable  residential  areas  also  influences  deve- 
lopment in  this  area  if  one  gives  any  credence  to  the  theory  that 
the  captains  of  industry  like  to  work  near  where  they  live.  And 
lastly,   as  an  overview.   I  think  the  proximity  to  the  white  collar 
and  skilled  labor  force  is  a  very  important  factor,  not  only  in 
this  area,  but  I  think  128  as  a  whole  giving  rise  to  its  develop- 
ment . 

I'll  be  describing  Route  128  by  starting  with  Newton,  and 
working  my  way  down  to  Westwood.     The  city  of  Newton  is  located  due 
west  of  Boston  and  it  has  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  cutting 
through  its  boundaries.     Newton  does  not  have  a  great  deal  of  fron- 
tage on  128,  but  in  the  Lower  Falls  area  they  have  seen  some  recent 
development  such  as  the  Spaulding  and  Slye  Office  Park  and  the 
Northland  Investment  Trust  -  a  new  office  building.     They  also  have 
the  Marriott  Hotel,  which  in  the  1960s  was  quite  a  cause  celeb  as 
far  as  a  development-versus-local-neighborhood-integr i ty  issue. 
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The  last   frontier   in  Newton  as  far  as  development  potential 
is  the  MBTA  Riverside  Station  which  is  comprised  of  some  17  acres 
and  is  presently  under  review  by  the  MBTA  for  possible  develop- 
ment. Newton  also  has  a  portion  of  the  Highland  Avenue/  Needham 
Street  corridor,   which  is  mostly  located  in  the  town  of  Needham. 

Moving  further  south,  Wellesley  is  pretty  much  at  its  limit  of 
development.     They  have  seen  the  Wellesley  Office  Park,  a  very 
attractive  office  park  which  has  a  new  addition  going  up.  Across 
128  (this  is  at  the  intersection  of  Route  9),  they  have  the 
Sun  Life  Office  Park,  which  has  recently  completed  a  second  phase 
as  well. 

The  town  of  Needham  has  three  interchanges  along  128,  but  only 
the  Highland  Avenue/Needham  Street  interchange  really  is  where  the 
economic  development  activity  is  occurring.     This  interchange  is 
the  location  for  the  New  England  Industrial  Park  which  is  presently 
experiencing  a  transition  from  old  assembling,   distribution  or 
warehousing  uses   into  newer  research,  development  and  office  uses. 
But  this   is  overburdening  the  surrounding  highway  system  which  was 
not  geared  or  designed  to  the  more  intensive  traffic. 

Development  potential  along  Route  128  in  Needham  is  focussed 
on  the  Highland  Avenue  interchange  area.     WCVB-TV  studios  and  cor- 
porate headquarters  are  located  there,  and  they  remain  though  the 
recent  sale  of  the  station  throws  a  lot  of  question  on  their 
future.     One  of  the  most  attractive  development  sites  anywhere 
along  128  happens  to  be  Muzzi  Ford  Motors,  also  at  Highland  Avenue, 
with  approximately  10  acres  which  can  not  be  conveyed  to  anybody 
else  to  operate  as  a  car  dealership  but  is  often  a  great  source  of 
rumours  among  townspeople  as  to  what's  going  to  be  happening  there. 

We  have  seen  in  the  town  of  Needham  in  the  past  year  pro- 
jecting over  500,000  square  feet  of  new  office  space  either 
recently  built,   under  construction  or  in  the  pipeline,  which  is  a 
very  significant  increase.     The  type  of  reuse  we're  seeing  is  the 
transition  from  an  industrial  building  -  a  former  one  story  light 
manufacturing  facility  -  becoming  a  three  story  office  research  and 
development  facility. 

I'd  like  to  devote  a  few  minutes  if  I  might  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Town  of  Needham  and  the  City  of  Newton  on  what  is  called  the 
Highland  Avenue/Needham  Street  project.     This  is  a  corridor  under 
state  jurisdiction  which  runs  between  Route  128  in  Needham  across 
the  Charles  River  into  Newton  and  it  hooks  up  to  Route  9  in  Newton. 
The  city  and  the  town  have  been  working  over  the  past  10  or  12 
years  to  get  some  resolution  to  the  traffic  problems  that  have  been 
occuring  as  low  intensity  uses  give  way  to  office,  retail,  etc. 
The  business  community,   through  the  Newton/Needham  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  has  been  a  vital  component  or  actor  in  this  process  and 
after  many  attempts  in  the  past  to  get  some  activity  started  it 
seemed  that  just  as  we  were  at  the  brink  of  getting  some  commitment 
from  the  state,  a  new  administration  would  come  in  and  we  would  be 
back  to  ground  zero  one  as  far  as  getting  state  committment. 
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The  City  of  Newton  and  the  Town  of  Needham  sat  down  with  the 
business  community  and  put  together  a  concept  plan  of  how  it  would 
like  to  see  the  traffic  resolved  in  this  area.     It's  really  a  three 
pronged  attack.     The  first  is  that  the  corridor  itself  is  in  need 
of  overall  widening  which  the  state  is  presently  looking  at  feasi- 
bility through  the  CTPS .     Secondly  the  state  has  indicated  that  any 
type  of  committment  on  their  part  would  require  the  city  and  the 
town  to  cooperate  as  far  as  land  use  measures.     The  City  of  Newton 
has  recently  conducted  a  land  use  study  of  its  area  and  the  Town  of 
Needham  has  been  involved  in  revising  its  zoning  by-law  to  restrict 
retail  uses,   to  put  limits  on  the  amount  of  development  as  their 
dimensional  controls  really  date  back  to  the  1920s  in  terms  of  how 
large  a  building  you  can  build.     In  fact  it  wasn't  until  two  years 
ago  that  the  Town  of  Needham  had  any  type  of  off-street  parking 
provisions   for  its  industrial  area  along  128. 

The  other  component  of  the  corridor  study  is  tied  into  the  128 
widening  project,   where  we  are  seeking  an  interchange  improvement 
at  the  Highland  Avenue/Route  128  interchange  that  would  provide 
some  direct  access   from  128  to  the  New  England  Industrial  Park, 
thereby  removing  a  great  deal  of  service  traffic  from  our  local 
streets.     And  that  is  being  folded  in  with  the  feasibility  studies, 
and  preliminary  studies  that  the  DPW  is  undertaking. 

The  town  of  Dedham  is  the  next  town  south  along  Route  128. 
Office  development  has  been  happening  along  Routes  1  and  lA  in 
Dedham.     Anti-development  sentiments  have  been  rising  in  Dedham,  in 
part  because  of  two  pending  hotel/office  proposals.     One  is  located 
at  the  East  Street  interchange  and  the  second  is  located  at  the 
site  of  the  Route  128  railroad  station  operated  by  the  MBTA  which 
laps  over  into  the  town  of  Westwood.  This  is  presently  being 
studied  by  the  T  and  being  viewed  very  cautiously  by  the  towns  of 
Dedham  and  Westwood. 

The  other  development  proposal  I  think  is  somewhat 
interesting  that's  slated  for  Dedham  -  though  it's  not  clear 
exactly  where  it's  going  to  be  along  128  -  is  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Norfolk  County  Prison.     It  is  slated  to  occur  somewhere  in  the 
median  strip  of  128  between  Route  1  and  Route  109,  which  is  an 
interesting  use  of  a  highway  right  of  way  for  a  correction  faci- 
lity. With  all  the  traffic  it  could  be  viewed  as  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  to  the  inmates  perhaps  to  be  located  there. 

The  last  community  is  the  town  of  Westwood,  which  has  become 
somewhat  strident  in  its  attempts  to  limit  growth.     The  quality  of 
life  issue  is  very  paramount  in  Westwood.     The  town  of  Westwood 
is  presently  in  court,  because  the  Gillette  company  has  taken  the 
town  to  court  for  its  refusal  to  allow  the  construction  of  a 
285,000  sq.   ft.  office  building  on  a  135  acre  site.     The  town 
has  cited  traffic  and  overburdening  of  its  utilities.  My 
understanding  is  that  the  Gillete  Corporation  has  been  willing  to 
limit  the  development  on  that  135  acre  site  to  that  one  building. 
However,   its  still  being  litigated. 
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To  conclude  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  from  the  remarks  we've 
heard  that  the  dynamics  presently  along  128  are  of  economic  deve- 
lopment pressures  to  develop  and  redevelop  and  that's  counterpointed 
by  the  concerns  of  the  host  communities'   residents  in  terms  of 
their  quality  of  life,  and  preserving  the  integrity  of  residential 
areas.      I  think  the  task  before  us  as  planners  or  developers  is  to 
seek  a  balance  that  addresses  the  concerns  of  both. 
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The  South  Sector  of  the  Route  128  Corridor  

Michael  Almada,   Planning  Director,  Town  of  Braintree 

I'd  like  to  review  with  you  the  land  use,  zoning  as  it  describes 
potential  development,  development  sites,   traffic  hotspots  and  some 
of  the  planning  measures  that  have  been  ongoing  in  the  communities. 
I  am  going  to  be  talking  about  a  section  of  128  starting  in  Norwood 
going  down  through  Canton,  Randolph,  Milton  and  ending  up  at  the 
Braintree/Quincy  end  of  the  Route  128  belt. 

Norwood  has  a  fairly  substantial  amount  of  industrial  and 
commercial  zoning.     Much  of  the  area  is  already  developed,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  zone  around  the  airport. 

The  Town  of  Canton  has  fairly  substantial  areas  of  industrial 
land  rather  than  commercial,  but  these  areas  permit  office  park 
development  and  Canton  is  now  experiencing  such  development. 
Canton  along  with  Braintree  will  be  a  focus   for  much  of  the  office 
and  R&D  type  of  development  that  is  likely  to  occur  on  the  South 
Shore . 

The  Tov;n  of  Randolph  does  not  have  a  great  deal  of  commercial 
area.     It  suffers  from  strip  development  as  all  of  its  neighbors  do 
along  Route  28,  which  runs  directely  north/south  through  the  spine 
of  the  town.     Randolph  has  some  substantial  industrial  parks  -  four 
major  ones.     It  also  benefits  by  the  MDC  reservation  abutting  it  on 
the  northwest. 

Milton  in  contrast  has  almost  no  commercially  developable 
land.  There  are  only  two  small  business  zones  -  East  Milton  Square 
and  the  Lower  Mills  section. 

The  City  of  Quincy,  of  course,   is  perhaps  the  most  intensely 
developed  of  the  communities  which  have  a  direct  relationship  to 
Route  128.     This  is  reflected  by  the  fairly  substantial  areas  of 
zoning  devoted  to  commercial  uses,  highway  uses,  and  a  very  large 
area  of  industrial  land.     Quincy  also  fortunately  has  some  substan- 
tial open  space  zoning  measures  which  they  hjave  recently  been 
working  with. 

The  Town  of  Braintree  has  fairly  large  tracts  of  industrial 
and  commercially  zoned  areas.       Braintree,   like  some  of  its  sister 
communities,  has  been  working  with  the  handicap  of  having  only  one 
commercial  zone  to  service  various  types  of  business  uses  that  are 
attracted  to  the  town.     Clearly  that  is  inadequate  as  is  the  one 
kind  of  industrial  zone.     It  is  the  focus  of  some  of  the  rezoning 
measures  that  are  now  being  considered.     Braintree  is  beginning  to 
recognize  that  the  zoning  measures  that  we've  had  on  the  books  are 
far  out  of  date. 

In  terms  of  development,  Norwood  has  about  350,000  square  feet 
being  developed.     In  Canton  we  are  looking  about  1.3  million  square 
feet,  with  the  potential  for  at  least  another  21  million.  In 
Milton  very  little  although  there  has  recently  been  proposed  a 
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96,000  square  foot  office  building.     Other  than  that  there  has  not 
been  any  commercial  activity  to  speak  of  in  Milton. 

In  Randolph  there  are  about  100,000  square  feet.  Randolph, 
like  Norwood,  has  peaked  in  terms  of  the  development  activity  that 
has  been  ongoing  there. 

In  Braintree  we  are  looking  at  1.4  million  square  feet  of 
development  now  and  a  potential  that  we  see  through  a  recent  master 
plan  study  somewhere  between  3  and  5  ^  million  square  feet  poten- 
tial on  raw  land  only.     We're  not  even  addressing  at  this  point  the 
redevelopment  potential. 

Quincy  has  been  experiencing  a  very  substantial  growth  in 
terms  of   its  commercial  and  industrial  areas.     There  were  3.8 
million  square  feet  built  over  the  past  five  to  seven  years  and  we 
expect  to  see  at  least  another  \  million  in  the  very  near  future. 

There  has  been  an  accompanying  large  residential  development. 
In  each  case  we  are  looking  at  a  couple  of  hundred  dwelling  units 
in  each  of  the  communities,  with  Quincy  perhaps  leading  with  a 
total  of  about  1600  units  in  the  last  five  to  seven  years  and  with 
a  potential  for  at  least  that  many  more  -  2,000  or  so  dwelling 
units.     Braintree  is  looking  at  about  another  1600  dwelling  units. 

So  all  in  all  I  think  the  picture  is  clear.  Development 
although  it  seemed  very  strongly  between  1950  and  1980  in  these 
communities  is  if  anything  heating  up  and  particularly  in 
Braintree,  Quincy  and  in  Canton. 

Moving  on  to  the  last  section  as  to  what  the  communities  are 
doing  to  deal  with  this  very  substantial  growth  and  rather  large 
amount  of  available  land  area.     I  would  like  to  focus  most  of  my 
comments  on  Braintree,   since  that  is  the  community  that  I  am  most 
familiar  with  at  this  point.     We  have  I  think  been  experiencing 
quite  a  bit  of  activity.     The  community  within  the  last  couple  of 
years  has  begun  to  recognize  the  need  for  local  initiative  and  has 
begun  to  respond  by  creating  its  planning  department  a  couple  of 
years  ago  and  adding  to  it.     It  undertook  a  master  plan  effort  both 
with  local  appropriation,  about  $20,000  that  the  community  put  into 
it  with  assistance  from  the  state  through  the  EOCD  master  plan 
grant  process. 

That  master  plan  has  helped  the  community  to  realize  the 
impact  of  potential  growth  that  we  are  facing.     At  the  same  time 
has  given  the  town  some  very  necessary  tools  for  beginning  to  deal 
with  the  growth.     Town  Meeting  is  presently  considering  those 
tools.     It  looks  as  though  the  community  will  likely  adopt  90/95% 
of  a  very  substantial  package  of  controls.     Those  controls  are  in 
terms  of  a  new  description  of  permissible  uses  in  zoning  districts, 
new  dimensional  tables,  and  so  forth.     I  think  the  point  to  be  made 
there  is  that  the  community  as  of  5  years  ago  could  not  have  made 
the  effort  that  it  is  making  presently  -  because  of  a  lack  of 
inhouse  staff  and  because  of  a  lack  of  assistance  from  the  outside. 
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It  "has  recognized  that  and  begun  to  attract  the  assistance  that  it 

needs  to  deal  with  its  growth.     In  addition  there  are  some  traffic 

corridor  studies  that  we  are  talking  about.  MAPC  has  given  us  some 
assistance  on  the  Grove  Street  corridor. 

One  of  the  issues  that  we  parobably  have  not  touched  too 
heavily  on  is  the  relationship  of  the  arterials  that  connect  128 
and  the  connector  roads  that  feed  onto  them.     Braintree  is  probably 
typical  in  its  relationship  to  communities  that  lie  off  the  beltway 
but  feed  through  Braintree 's  local  roads  in  order  to  gain  access  to 
128.     We've  been  looking  at  a  section  of  Grove  Street  that  runs 
down  from  Weymouth  into  Braintree.     What  we  see  very  clearly  is 
that  there  is  simply  no  way  that  the  road  could  be  expanded  to  ser- 
vice the  potential  land  uses  there.     The  town  will  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  that  factg  of  life. 

We  are  also  talking  about  a  consortium  such  as  Burlington  has 
formed,  where  we  would  like  to  attract  the  contributions  of  private 
developers  into  a  corridor  study..     One  place  where  such  a  study 
has  begun  is  the  Route  37  corridor/Granite  Street  in  Braintree  con- 
necting into  Willard  Street  in  Quincy.     The  City  of  Quincy  and  the 
Town  of  Braintree  are  participating  jointly  with  a  couple  of  major 
development  firms.     We've  been  talking  with  the  Flatley  Company  who 
is  a  major  land  owner   in  this  area  and  we  expect  the  participation 
of  many  more  developers.     The  study  is  in  the  very  preliminary  sta- 
ges and  we  are  feeling  our  way  into  it  as  a  new  experience  for  the 
town  in  int ra-communi ty  participation  and  in  private/public  par- 
ticipation . 

We've  had  some  examples  in  land  use  controls  which  transfer 
development  rights.   Several  owners  of  sites  that  are  well  located 
in  terms  of  access  to  the  expressway  but  inadequas tely  served  in 
terms  of  the  area  available  for  building,  have  purchased  pieces  of 
property  in  an  area  of  critical  environmental  concern  and  donated 
those  to  the  town  as  its  contribution  to  open  space  and  growth 
control.     That  form  of  local  initiative  is  something  that  may  bear 
further  study  so  that  overall  the  contribution  that  any  one  com- 
munity makes  to  the  traffic  load  on  128  can  be  limited. 

There  is  of  course  a  very  substantial  regional  context  for 
Braintree  because  it  has  the  Red  Line.     The  Braintree  terminal  is 
right  off  the  expressway.     We  have  a  number  of  facilities  that  the 
MDPW  has  been  assisting  us  with.     Route  3  has  been  widened  through 
Braintree  and  into  Weymouth.     Granite  Street  has  had  recent  impro- 
vements and  even  as  it's  being  completed,   it's  becoming  obsolete 
in  certain  approaches.     We  have  at  least  three  other  urban  systems 
intersection  projects. 

Quincy  is  undertaking  a  traffic  inventory  dealing  with  the 
improvement  of  local  intersections.     They  are  designating  large 
tracts  of  open  space.     They  are  constructing  the  new  Burgin 
Parkway  that  goes  directly  from  Route  3  into  the  center  of  the 
city.     And,  of  course,   they  have  the  new  Quincy  Adams  Station 
there  as  a  new  rapid  transit  facility  provided  by  the  MBTA. 
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Norwood  has  rejected  master  planning  studies  right  along. 
They  still  have  the  perception  that  they  are  full,  but  they  are 
probably  incorrect  about  that.     Braintree  felt  the  same  about 
itself,   and  one  of  the  things  we  are  going  to  see  is  the  need  for 
communities  to  have  a  better  assessment  of  where  in  fact  they  are 
in  terms  of  growth  potential.     Norwood  has  nonetheless  adopted  a 
water  resourse  protection  act  that  deals  with  ground  water  and 
imposes  certain  area  limitations  on  development.     Norwood  is  moving 
forward  on  a  number  of  urban  systems  projects. 

Randolph  also  has  several  intersection  improvements  being 
designed.     There  are  no  corridor  improvements  under  consideration. 
They  have  attempted  to  limit  some  of  the  strip  development  by  the 
creation  of  a  business  professional  zone  which  basically  preserves 
some  of  the  larger  historic  houses  along  Route  28.     Lastly,  they 
have  mapped  their  watershed  and  flood  plains  to  a  fairly  close 
tolerance  and  zoned  those  areas  as  undevelopable. 

Canton  is  one  of  the  communities  that  is  struggling  valiantly 
to  attempt  to  come  to  grips  with  what's  happening  to  it.     The  town 
has  been  seeking  assistance  from  the  state  and  in  addition  has 
appropriated  town  money  for  a  master  planning  study.  Canton 
believes  that  a  lot  of  developable  frontage  along  Route  138,  which 
is  one  of  the  main  corridors  through  that  community,  has  been  taken 
up.     But,   nonetheless,   there  are  very  large  tracts  of  backland  - 
several  hundred  acres  of  developable  land.     Canton  recognizes  that 
it  has  much  to  do.     In  terms  of  sophisticated  tools,   it  is  only 
beginning  to  take  local  action. 

Lastly,  Milton  is  conducting  intersection  improvements  under 
urban  systems.     Not  having  in-town  development,   their  major 
experience  with  development  is  the  overflow  from  neighboring  com- 
munities.    The  State  Street  project  from  Quincy  has  impact  on 
Milton  streets  as  will  the  Codex  project  down  in  Canton.  Milton 
has  certainly  come  to  a  point  in  time  where  it  is  interested  in  a 
discussion  amoung  communities  as  to  what  the  mitigating  measures 
for  traffic  ought  to  be. 

The  lessons  from  the  towns  on  the  south  segment  of  Route  128 
suggest  that  we  need  to  know  how  many  facilities  we  can  realisti- 
cally provide  and  begin  to  gear  our  land  use  strategies  towards 
that.     If  there  is  one  thing  that  communities  need  to  do,   it  is  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  information  that  they  so  desperately 
need.     In  all  of  the  communities  in  the  south  area  of  Route  128, 
four  of  the  six  in  my  sector  had  no  in-house  planning  capability 
whatsoever.     The  town  engineers  struggle  along  trying  to  make  the 
community  recognize  that  they  need  assistance  and  that  they  need 
improvements.     They  pretty  much  work  by  themselves.     In  most  cities 
and  towns  in  the  southern  sector,  we  are  working  with  lay-boards 
and  no  staff,  and  that's  a  difficult  way  to  begin  a  dialogue  with 
other  communities.     We  will  need  some  attention  to  the  ability  of 
the  communities  to  talk  between  themselves  through  staff  people  and 
to  talk,  of  course,  with  the  state  and  with  the  private  sector  in 
the  development  process. 
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In  terms  of  intra-governmental  action,   the  state  certainly  has 
a  major  role  not  only  in  the  infrastructure  improvements  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  planning  process.   I  would  again  stress  the  educa- 
tional process.     Where  communities  are  slow  to  recognize  their 
situation,   MAPC  and  CTPS  and  other  organizations  that  specialize  in 
these  planning  functions  can  reach  out  to  the  communities  to  help 
them  educate  themselves  and  get  them  involved  in  the  discussion 
process . 

The  South  Shore  is  perhaps  the  only  area  of  the  metropolitan 
region  which  is  not  serviced  by  commuter  rail.     We  certainly  see 
the  need  for  additional  federal  commitment,   although  I'm  at  a  lost 
to  suggest  to  you  how  we  can  encourage  that  to  happen  at  this 
point . 

And  lastly,  we  should  stress  the  private  contribution  that  can 
be  made  to  the  process.     We've  heard  that  the  recongnition  is 
there.     There  are  common  interests.     We  are  all  served  by  the  some 
roadway  and  we  need  to  begin  to  create  consistant  structures  that 
allow  cities  and  towns  which  do  not  have  expertise  or  experience  to 
profit  by  models  that  have  taken  place  elsewhere  and  to  bring  about 
improvements  that  are  possible. 


Route  128;     Anticipating  and  Avoiding  a  Crisis  

Allan  R.  McKinnon,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Executive  Office  of  Transportation  and  Construction 


This  past  January,    in  appointing  me  to  the  position  of  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Secretary  Salvucci  indicated  my  main 
responsibility  would  be  to  seek  solutions  to  the  growing  traffic 
problems  along  the  Route  128  corridor.     At  that  time,  Secretary 
Salvucci  stated  that  Route  128  was  a  top  priority  of  the  Dukakis 
Administration.     He  recognized  the  obvious  connection  between  the 
future  health  of  the  Massachusetts  economy  and  the  continued 
success  of  the  businesses  located  along  the  Route  128  corridor. 

In  order  to  seek  solutions  to  the  traffic  problems  of  Route 
128,    it  is  necessary  to  know  the  magnitude  of  those  problems,  and 
what  those  problems  will  be  a  decade  or  two  into  the  future. 
Therefore,  one  of  our  first  actions  was  to  undertake  a  comprehen- 
sive traffic  forecasting  study.     The  end  result  of  this  study  will 
be  the  development  of  a  traffic  model  of  the  Route  128  corridor. 
The  work  necessary  to  put  together  such  a  model  is  detailed  and 
complicated.     It  is  expected  it  will  take  2  years  to  complete  the 
model . 

While  much  of  the  traffic  study  will  be  done  by  CTPS  (Central 
Transportation  Planning  Staff),  a  part  of  the  effort  will  entail  a 
study  of  land  use  and  development,   including  projected  future  deve- 
lopment in  the  Route  128  communities.     That  part  of  the  study  will 
be  done  by  the  MAPC   (Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council). 

Although  it  will  take  time  to  complete  a  study  of  Route  128 
traffic,   the  dimensions  of  the  problem  are  already  becoming 
apparent.     Recent  traffic  counts  suggest  that  if  the  economy 
remains  strong  and  the  expected  business  expansion  occurs,  the 
traffic  counts  in  some  sections  of  Route  128  will  rival  the  traffic 
counts  on  the  Central  Artery  and  actually  surpass  those  of  the 
Southeast  Expressway. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  employment  growth  figures  in  the 
Route  128  area  to  get  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  In 
the  28  communities  in  the  Route  128  corridor,   the  increase  in 
employment  during  the  period  1970-1980  was  151,000.     One  figure 
that  made  a  particular  impression  on  me  is  the  increase  in 
employment  that  occurrred  in  that  period  in  the  9  contiguous 
communities  that  abut  that  section  of  Route  128  from  Route  93  to 
Route  9  -  -  -  74,000  additional  jobs. 

Although  there  is  no  way  to  determine  precisely  the  exact 
number  of  vehicles  that  were  added  to  the  daily  traffic  on  that 
section  of  Route  128  by  this  increase  in  employment,  a  conservative 
estimate  would  be  in  the  vacinity  of  40,000  -  50,000  cars.  This 
would  mean  that  the  most  recent  widening  of  that  section  of  Route 
128  in  the  early  1960 's  has  been  more  than  negated  by  additional 
traffic.     In  terms  of  the  daily  number  of  cars  per  lane,  we've 
actually  regressed  in  our  efforts  to  eliminate  congestion  in  that 
area  of  Route  128. 
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It  is  expected  that  the  total  job  increase  in  this  decade  will 
equal  or  surpass  the  figures   for  the  seventies.     Looking  to  the 
immediate  future,   the  additional  known  planned  business  development 
along  the  Route  128  corridor  for  this  year  and  next   (1985  -  1986) 
is  almost  5  million  square  feet  of  office  building  and  over  2 
million  square  feet  of  industrial  space.     This  conservatively 
equates  to  almost  20,000  new  jobs. 

A  recent  growth  phenomena  is  further  complicating  the  Route 
128  traffic  picture.     Because  of  the  constant  pressure  for  develop- 
ment and  the  shrinking  supply  of  available  commercial  and  industrial 
zoned  land,  we  are  seeing  a  new  trend  in  development  in  the  Route 
128  corridor.     What  is  happening  is  the  beginning  of  a  wave  of 
second  generation  development.     Underdeveloped  properties  with 
relatively  small  buildings  are  being  bought  and  larger,  multiple 
storied  buildings  are  replacing  the  original  structures.     In  other 
words,  we're  in  the  initial  stages  of  a  trend  toward  more  intensive 
land  use  in  the  Route  128  corridor.     An  example  of  this  is 
Burlington  Park.     Over  a  5  year  period,   four  single  story  industrial 
use  buildings  containing  336,000  square  feet  will  be  replaced  by 
seven  multiple  storied  office  buildings  containing  750,000  square 
feet.     If  this  phenomena  continues  and  it  most  likely  will,  the 
effects  on  Route  128  traffic  will  be  overwhelming. 

Obviously,  the  good  news  is  our  people  will  be  working  -  - 
the  bad  news  is  that  Route  128  may  not  be.     Route  128  won't  be 
working,   that  is,   if  we  continue  to  operate  as  we  all  too  often 
have  in  the  past  -  -  by  "crisis  reaction."     We  wait  until  the 
situation  is  intolerable  and  then  we  act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  are  so  great 
that  if  we  do  not  act  with  a  true  sense  of  urgency,  we  risk  a  total 
breakdown  of  this  most  important  roadway  with  all  the  implications 
that  such  a  breakdown  will  have  on  the  economic  prosperity  of  the 
state . 

Unlike  commuters  who  go  to  and  from  Boston  daily,  most  com- 
muters who  use  Route  128  do  not  have  such  options  as  trains,  rapid 
transit,  commuter  boats  or  even  buses.     It  is  therefore  all  the 
more  imperative  that  we  be  particularly  creative  and  resourceful  in 
developing  strategies  to  mitigate  automobile  traffic  growth  on  that 
highway . 

In  the  next  two  years,  while  we  are  developing  a  traffic  model 
which  will  give  us  the  approximate  parameters  of  our  future  traffic 
problems,  we  should  be  talking  about  and  doing  something  about  such 
things  as  problems  of  growth  and  land  use  (the  recent  down-zoning 
in  the  towns  of  Lexington  and  Bedford  is  a  good  example  of  this), 
as  well  as  encouraging  alternate  transportation  options  to  the 
individual  passenger  car  including:     carpools,  vanpools,  buses, 
flextime  and  any  other  creative  approach  which  would  decrease  the 
number  of  vehicles  on  Route  128. 

Every  one  of  these  strategies  is  immediately  available  to  use 
as  a  traffic  management  tool;   in  fact,   they've  been  available  for 
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years,  but  through  a  variety  of  agencies.     The  state  has  recently 
contracted  with  CARAVAN  for  Commuters,   Inc.   to  more  efficiently 
bring  together  all  of  these  techniques  under  one  roof,   to  offer 
them  all  and  to  broker  the  necessary  vehicles  and  information  to 
make  it  all  happen. 

But  what  is  required  here  in  companies  and  communities  all 
along  the  128  corridor,   is  a  demonstration  of  will,  a  commitment  to 
actually  effect  a  significant  change  in  the  relentless  increase  in 
commuter  traffic  as  new  jobs  form.     State  and  local  officials  must 
be  cooperative;  area  developers  and  employers  must  take  a  leading 
role;  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  individual  commuters  must  be 
made  partners  in  a  conscious  effort  to  improve  the  daily  traffic 
flow  now. 

I  can't  stress  enough  how  important  these  alternative  transporta- 
tion options  are.     They're  important  because,   frankly,  we're  running 
out  of  construction  options.     For  example,   in  the  fast-growing  area 
of  Route  128  which  I've  referred  to  previously  (Route  93  to  Route 
9),   the  state  engineers  tell  me  a  general  widening  is  very  unli- 
kely.    This   is  for  a  number  of  reasons  including  -  safety,  cost, 
engineering  and  environmental  factors. 

In  the  MDPW  5-year  plan   (1985  -  1990),  we  will  be  spending 
$120  million  on  Route  128  and  its  bridges  and  interchanges  for  both 
improvement  projects  and  maintenance.     In  addition  to  that  figure, 
we'll  be  spending  at  least  an  equal  amount  on  roadways  that  connect 
with  Route  128.     In  other  words  in  the  next  five  years  approxima- 
tely $1/4  billion  will  be  spent  on  the  Route  128  corridor.  Despite 
these  efforts  we  won't  even  stay  even  with  the  increase  in  traffic 
caused  by  the  recent  development  boom. 

Although  we  can  make  some  physical  improvements,  such  as  up- 
grading interchanges  and  possibly  building  service  roads  in  some 
areas,   the  construction  answers  to  our  Route  128  traffic  problems 
are  very  limited. 

An  associate  recently  came  across  an  article  that  we  both  felt 
was  germane  to  today's  discussion.     The  article  was  entitled: 
"Suburban  Mobility:     The  Coming  Transportation  Crisis."     Its  author 
is  C.   Kenneth  Orski  and  it  was  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Transportation  Quarterly.     One  statement  I  found  particularly  rele- 
vant was  the  following:     "A  major  new  federal  highway  construction 
program  is  not  in  the  offing,  and  states  will  have  their  hands  full 
just  maintaining  existing  road  networks.     Even  if  state  governments 
did  have  sufficient  funds,   it  is  unlikely  that  the  politically 
potent  suburban  constituencies  would  allow  their  neighborhoods  to 
be  disrupted  by  massive  new  highway  construction  projects.  For 
better  or  for  worse,  suburban  America  will  have  to  rely  on  a  high- 
way system  such  as  exists  today." 

I  think  that  message  is  pretty  much  true  of  the  Route  128 
suburbs.     Although  there  may  be  improvements  we  can  make  to  our 
existing  roads,   it  is  unlikely  there  will  be  new  ones  built.  As 
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Geraldine  says:     "What  you  sees  is  what  you  gets." 

A  very  encouraging  signal  of  the  increasing  awareness  of  the 
business  community  in  our  Route  128  growth  and  traffic  problems 
is  the  traffic  study  presently  being  done  by  Sasaki  Associates. 
This  study  will   involve  traffic  along  the  Route  128  corridor  in 
Waltham.     The  results  of  the  study  should  help  private  business 
and  government  to  address  the  traffic  congestion  problems  in  that 
area.     I  commend  the  several  companies  -  Prospect  Hill  Office 
Park,   Polaroid  and  GTE  for  their   initiative  in  commissioning  this 
study.     It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  the  enlightened  self- 
interest  of  all  the  businesses  along  Route  128  to  become  involved 
in  this  type  of  effort. 

The  message  that  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  today  is 

this : 

FIRST  -  The  traffic  problems  on  Route  128  are  serious  now, 
SECOND  -  They  are  going  to  get  considerably  worse  in  the 
future , 

THIRD  -  The  time  for  us  to  act  is  now,  and 

FOURTH  -  and  most  importantly,  there  is  no  way  the  state  can 
solve  these  problems  unilaterally.     It  will  take  the  best 
efforts  of  all  of  us  -  state  officials,   local  officials, 
businesses  located  in  the  Route  128  corridor,  and  the  com- 
muters who  use  128  daily.     I've  probably  listed  these  groups 
in  inverse  ratio  to  each  group's  importance  in  the  equation 
of  solving  the  Route  128  traffic  dilemma. 

The  answer  to  any  major  public  policy  question,  whether  it  be 
finding  sites  for  correction  facilities,   getting  rid  of  our  hazar- 
dous waste,  or  solving  our  traffic  congestion  problems  on  Route 
128,  usually  requires  some  hurt.     There  are  no  comfortable,  pain- 
less answers  to  such  problems.     Yet,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  move 
ahead  and  find  the  answers.     Inaction  would  prove,   in  the  long  run, 
to  be  much  more  painful.     It  could  even  be,   to  use  a  Route  128  word: 
TERMINAL. 

If  I  may  make  one  final  observation  -  as  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  technological  centers.  Route  128  should  project  a  physical 
appearance  that  complements  its  economic  success.     Therefore,  a 
central  theme  in  our  work  to  improve  Route  128  will  be  to  maintain 
and  upgrade  its  visual  appeal.     In  those  areas  of  Route  128  that 
have  largely  kept  their  original  scenic  beauty,  we  will  endeavor  to 
preserve  it.     In  the  sections  of  Route  128  where  development  and 
road  work  have  resulted  in  a  lessening  of  the  highway's  attrac- 
tiveness, we  propose  to  work  jointly  with  the  abutting  businesses 
to  make  it  the  kind  of  first-class  roadway  it  should  be. 

I  urge  the  people  in  this  room,  all  of  you  opinion  makers  in 
your  respective  spheres  of  activity,   to  join  in  a  collective 
endeavor  to  make  Route  128,   that  most  important  highway,  our 
Commonwealth's  "YELLOW  BRICK  ROAD"  of  economic  prosperity  in  the 
year  2000. 


Workshop  on  Private  Sector  Objectives  and  Responsibilities 


Maurice  Freedman,  Mederator 


It  was   interesting  to  note,  as  we  saw  earlier,   that  in  August  '51 
when  Route  128  was  opened  it  was  termed  "Callahan's  Folly"  -  a 
folly  simply  because  somebody  was  putting  a  major  roadway  belt 
around  the  periphery  of  what  was  perceived  to  be  an  undeveloped 
surburban  area.     It  really  shows  that  there's  two  phases  of 
planning,   unfortunately,   and  the  first  phase  is  usually  when 
people  think  that  it  is  too  early,  as  Callahan  was  viewed.  The 
next  phase  is  when  you  have  a  conference  like  this  and  you  look 
at  the  mature  community  which  has  developed  in  the  last  30  years 
or  so  and  you  realize  that  it  is,   in  fact,   too  late  to  add  needed 
major  circulation  improvements. 

We  heard  a  little  bit  from  the  state  people  -  they're 
telling  us  that  we  can't  have  major  circulation  improvements  - 
that  there  is  too  much  community  resistance  and  inadequate 
funding.     What  we  are  learning  is  that  if  urbanization  outstrips 
transportation,  we  have  created  an  irresolvable  problem.  This, 
in  fact,    is  a  recent  phenomena. 

If  we  look  at  the  growth  history  of  transportation  over  the 
last  350  years,  we  see  that  transportation  has  always  preceded 
the  growth  which  it  induced.     Because  Boston  Harbor,   could  pro- 
vide safe  accomodation  for  sailing  ships  it  became  the  focus  of 
early  settlement   in  this  area.     In  fact,   many  of  the  towns  and 
cities  evolved  for  the  same  reason.     The  river  systems  added  to 
the  early  expansion  in  the  country  -  stagecoach  routes  and  trails 
led  to  its  further  development  -  the  railroads,   the  streetcars  to 
the  suburbs,  and  the  initial  highway  system  were  all  major  tran- 
portation  investments  that  preceded  development.     In  the  last 
30  years  or  so,  development  has  outgrown  its  transportation 
infrastructure,  and  we  now  suffer  from  roadway  congestion  as  a 
consequence  of  this  trend. 

We  face  a  dilemma  nowl     The  system  of  those  major  roadways 
that  were  put  in  place  30  years  ago,  along  with  other  town  and 
city  roads,  are  obviously  unable  to  accommmodate  a  maturing  and 
rapidly  changing  region.     And  the  thing  is,  we  realize,  as  we 
look  at  it,   that  even  if  we  are  adversely  impacted  by  the  traffic 
generated  by  this  new  growth,  we  all  benefit  from  it  and  we 
proudly  identify  with  the  success  of  our  region  as  the  high-tech 
capital  of  the  United  States.     Entreprenur ial  scientists  and 
engineers  are  a  recognized  strength  which  no  one  wants  dimi- 
nished.    And  yet,   the  strain  of  traffic  on  roads  in  our  community 
leads  to  both  deterioration  of  our  quality  of  life  and  jeopar- 
dizes the  future  growth  from  which  we  are  economically  bene- 
fitting.    Concerns  about  these  two  issues  have  emerged  and  form 
the  basis  for  the  current  industry/community  cooperation  which  is 
witnessed  by  this  kind  of  conference.     This  effort  is  a  leading 
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indicator  of  a  new  awareness  and  togetherness  on  the  part  of  the 
people  at  the  grassroots  to  influence  transportation  planning. 
In  a  sense,    like  Solomon's  offer  of  splitting  the  baby  in  two  to 
resolve  a  dispute  as  to  its  ownership,  each  of  us  realizes  that 
we're  a  hostage  to  the  other.     Anybody  could  be  a  spoiler;  any 
project  can  be  stopped  in  this  state  by  irate,  knowledgeable, 
well- financed  parties  willing  to  resort  to  the  courts. 

We  heard  also  this  morning  that  the  state  is  faced  with  the 
pressure  of  many  communities  that  have  transportation  needs.  And 
they  have  very  limited  resources  to  provide  the  necessary  ser- 
vice.    If  they  perceive  that  any  locale  is  in  a  disarray  -  that 
there's  controversy  -  they  can  say,   "We  can  go  some  place  where 
there  is  unanimityll"     They  see  themselves  as  being  battered  by 
conflicting  priorities.   If  we  can't  get  our  act  together  at  the 
local  level  and  be  a  coherent  force,  then  our  needs  will  be 
ignored. 

There's  another  factor  that's  kind  of  interesting.     I  used 
to  think  that  government  represented  continuity.     When  I  look  at 
the  government  and  the  executive  and  state  policy  over  the  last 
30  years,   I  see  a  number  of  major  policy  shifts.     As  an  example 
of  this,   there  are  embankments  that  were  constructed  through  the 
Saugus  Marsh  but  no  highway  was  evereven  put  on  them. 
Obviously,   there  has  not  been  a  continous  commitment  by  state 
government  to  a  long-term  coherent  transportation  program, 
except  for  mass  transit  and  the  Central  Artery/Third  Harbor 
Tunnel . 

The  one  continuity  is  demand  for  improvements   from  industry 
and  community  groups  -  many  of  whom  I  see  here  today.     In  looking 
at  this,   it  is  not  surprising  that  leadership  on  this  has  to  hap- 
pen at  these  grassroots.     We're  the  ones  that  have  the  long-term 
interest  -  we're  here  for  the  long  haul,  even  though  political 
leaders  may  come  and  go.     Major  roadway  investments  and  major 
transit  investments  take  a  decade  or  more  from  the  first  concept 
to  when  they  can  happen,  and  that  has  to  span  several  administra- 
tions.    The  reasons  for  this  conference  happening  and  the  people 
here  today  are  certainly  indicative  of  a  new  thought  that  has 
emerged  -  the  thought  that  in  transportation  planning,  community 
and  industry  groups  are  emerging  from  the  grassroots  for  a  con- 
tinuing and  effective  pressure  to  get  the  job  done. 

Workshop  Panelists 

Joseph  Fallon,   the  Director  of  Acquisitions  and  Development 
for  the  Flatley  Company  in  Braintree,  Mass.   is  responsible  for 
all  real  estate  acquisitions  for  the  Flatley  Company,  which  has 
properties  in  New  England,  New  Jersey,  and  Florida. 

Bob  Curtis  is  the  Exeuctive  Vice-President  of  the  North  Shore 
Economic  Council,  a  private,   not-for-profit  economic  development 
agency  serving  18  communities  of  the  North  Shore  from  Saugus  to 
Cape  Ann . 
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Carolyn  DiMambro,   the  Executive  Director  of  CARAVAN  for 
Commuters,   started  the  private,  not-for-profit  corporation  5 
years  ago  as  an  experiment.     CARAVAN  has  grown  from  an  experimen- 
tal vanpool  program  into  a  full  transportation  brokerage  company 
that  operates  statewide. 

Ken  Wong,  Developer /Manager  for  the  Hines  Industrial  Group, 
has  handled  project   in  Westboro  and  Framingham,   and  was  pre- 
viously the  Development  Director  with  Graham  Gund  Associates.  He 
is  also  teaching  real  estate  finance  at  MIT  and  urban  studies  and 
planning  at  Harvard. 

Jody  Hartley,   the  General  Manager  of  New  England  Executive 
Park,    is  the  Chairman  of  the  Burlington  Industrial  Traffic  Staff, 
a  member  of  Burling 's  Citizen  Advisory  Committee,  and  co-founder 
of  the  Burlington  Business  Roundtable.     She  was  with  Spaulding 
and  Slye. 

Charles  Allen,   of  the  Polaroid  Corporation,   is  presently 
senior  manager  of  the  facility  in  Waltham.     He's  also  active  in 
Waltham  community  affairs,  where  he's  presently  the  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Community  and  Developer  Cooperation  

Joseph  Fallon,   Director  of  Acquisitions  and  Development 

The  Flatley  Company 


When  I  was  first  asked  to  speak,   I  hesitated  because  I 
really  didn't  want  to  come  up  and  talk  about  problems  that  we 
have  at  the  Flatley  Company.       Everyone  has  different  problems, 
and  there  are  many  ways  of  handling  them.     Our  attitute  is  that 
if  we  go  to  dvelop  in  a  town,  we  want  to  work  with  the  community. 
We  make  every  effort  to  not  cause  an  impact  that's  giong  to  be 
negative.     Any  kind  of  develpment  causes  a  negative  attitude  in 
many  communities,  but  we  try  to  make  development  as  beneficial  to 
the  town  and  community  as  possible.     Our  approach  is  simpole  and 
uncomplicated:     that  there  are  problems  and  we  recognize  that, 
but  we  try  not  to  create  problems. 

We  work  with  communities.     We  have  basic  simple  attitudes 
and  approaches  and  we  try  not  to  be  pioneers  in  the  community. 
Tom  Flatley' s  definition  of  a  pioneer   is  someone  lying  in  a  field 
face  down  with  an  arrow  in  his  back.     For  that  reason  he  tries 
not  to  be  the  first  to  make  an  approach  to  a  community  but  is 
first  to  try  to  solve  problems. 

Our  approach  is  an  evaluation  of  existing  conditions;  we 
look  at  any  of  the  basic  problems...  the  water,  the  sewer,  the 
traffic  -  those  basic  simplified  problems  that  we  know  exist 
today  in  many  communities.     We  go  on  to  the  project  feasibility 
analysis  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  a  project;  how  the  community 
feels,  what  the  impact  is  on  the  water,   the  sewer,  and  the  traf- 
fic.      Route  128  is  a  concern  and  what  are  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive factors  in  the  development  that  we're  looking  to  work  on. 
Many  times  negative  factors  to  the  community  will  outweigh  the 
project  feasibility  and  Tom  Flatley  is  not  adverse  to  backing  out 
of  a  project  even  though  he's  made  committments  financially. 

When  we  makde  a  decision  to  go  ahead,  we'll  sit  down  imme- 
diately with  the  town  or  the  community.     We'll  work  within  an 
area  -  I  think  we're  in  about  55  or  60  communitties  right  now  - 
and  there  isn't  one  town  or  community  that  we  work  in  that  we 
can't  go  back  and  work  with  them  again  on  a  new  project.     It's  a 
reacord  that  we're  very  proud  of  and  it's  a  record  that  took 
years  to  accomplish.     We  are  now  working  on  Cape  Cod  on  a  project 
where  we  haven't  even  acquired  the  property,  but  the  towns  are  - 
Hyannis  in  particular  -  happy  to  see  us  and  they're  working  with 
us  to  get  another  shopping  center  down  in  Hyannis,  where  Route 
132  is  as  congested  as  128.     We're  working  on  roadway  improve- 
ments,  s ignal izat ion ;   things  of  that  nature  to  make  it  beneficial 
for  the  town  as  well  as  for  us. 

Once  we've  started  a  project  we  also  look  for  not  just  at 
working  with  the  communities  but  also  with  the  tenants  of  the 
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project  office  park.     We'll  incorpporate  CARAVAN,  child  care  and 
restaurants  within  an  office  building;  anything  to  maintain  mini- 
mal traffic  or  vehicle  trips.     It's  something  that  I'm  certain  we 
will  maintain  as  a  company  philosophy  and  it's  something  that  has 
made  Mr.  Flatley  very  popular  and  well-respected  throughout  the 
state . 

What  we've  seen  is  that  in  any  development  there  has  to  be  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  developer  and  the  community. 
One  of  our  trusts  is  that  if  we  detect  opposition  and  a  negative 
impace  to  the  community  we  don't  want  to  be  there. 
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Private  Sector  Responsibilities  

Robert  E.  Curtis,  Executive  Vice  President, 

The  North  Shore  Economic  Council 


A  number  of  questions  were  asked  of  this  workshop  group;  "What 
are  private  sector  goals  and  objectives,  and  what  are  the  respon- 
siblities  of  the  private  sector?",  and  then  to  give  an  example  of 
a  specific  project. 

My  view  is  that  the  private  sector  is  looking  for  increased 
sales,   reduced  operating  expense  and  higher  profits.     That's  not 
too  complicated ...  they ' re  not  looking  for  patriotism  or  a  higher 
quality  of  life,  or  whatever.     Corporate  goals  basically  center 
around  sales,  operating  expenses  and  profits. 

When  it  comes  to  the  highway  we're  looking  for  visibility, 
we're  looking  for  accesibility  by  customers  and  suppliers,  we're 
looking  for  a  free  flow  of  traffic  because  that  impacts  the  cost 
of  operation,  we're  looking  for  safety  for  the  same  reasons,  and 
we're  looking  for  the  government  to  spend  money,  which  is  our 
money,  more  efficiently.     I  think  that  has  a  lot  to  do  with  how 
long  it  takes  to  do  the  project.     You  plan  a  project  today  that 
should  cost  a  million  dollars  and  by  the  time  you  get  through 
with  all  the  opposition  and  bureaucracy  -  ten  years  delay  -  it 
cost  10  million  dollars  instead  of  a  million  dollars  and  we  have 
to  pay  for  the  difference.     We  create  a  lot  of  those  delays  our- 
selves, and  impose  them  on  the  government,    in  my  opinion,  and 
we're  also  looking  for  competitive  advantage.     If  a  company  in 
Salem,   Mass.   requires  another  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour  to  get 
deliveries,  or  employees  in  and  out  versus  another  company,  in 
the  long  run  that's  going  to  have  both  substantive  and  psycholo- 
gical disadvantage,  which  is  very  important  to  the  company. 

The  big  thing  which  I  believe  should  fall  upon  the  private 
sector  in  the  kind  of  issue  we're  talking  about  responsibility, 
goes  a  lot  beyond  arranging  for  carpools.     We  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  collective  action  in  the  political  arena.  Now 
having  said  that,   the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  most  people  in 
the  private  sector  are  conditioned  from  early  childhood,  all  the 
way  up  through  their  learning  process  in  companies,   to  stay  out 
of  controversy,   stay  out  of  the  political  process,  keep  your  nose 
clean,  run  your  company,  make  a  profit,  and  go  home  to  your 
family  at  night. 

In  reality  you  can  talk  about  collective  action,  but  it's  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  deliver,  particularly  on  a  long  term 
basis.     I've  listed  10  things  which  I  think  are  necessary  ingre- 
dients for  this  to  actually  occur. 

First  is  an  organization; 


Second  is  money ; 
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Third  is  time  expended  by  chief  executive  officers  from  the 
companies  involved; 

Fourth  is  to  be  involved  in  controversy  and  not  avoid  it; 

Fifth  is  to  be  ready  to  compromise  and  not  take  steel-clad 
pos  i t  ions ; 

Sixth  is  to  have  a  strong  staff  capacity  for  whatever  organi- 
zation you  create; 

Seventh  is  long-range  commitment,  which  means  10  or  15  years 
(almost  impossible  to  get  from  people  in  the  private  sector); 

Eighth  is  confidence ,   in  the  fact  of  the  fairly  realistic 
statement  by  Al  McKinnon  that  what  you  see  is  what  you  get; 
how  do  you  have  confidence  that  you're  really  going  to  solve 
such  a  huge  problem  such  as  we're  addressing  today? 

Ninth  is  enthusiasm,   in  the  face  of  all  those  obstacles;  if 
one  doesn't  maintain  a  sense  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm, 
you're  probably  going  to  fail;  and 

Tenth  is  leadership ,  both  from  the  private  people  and  from 
those  who  align  with  them  in  the  public  sector. 


The  case  that  I  want  to  speak  to  briefly  today  is  the 
Salem-Peabody  Connector,  which  is  labelled  by  the  news  media  and 
some  public  officials  as  dead.     It  is  a  project  which  was  pro- 
posed out  of  the  Boston  Regional  Transportation  Planning  Review, 
back  in  1972,  and  got  approval  in  Washington  in  terms  of  environ- 
mental clearance  about  5  years  ago.     It  has  three  components. 
One  of  them  is  paving  the  railroad  right-of-way  from  Route  128 
east  through  Peabody  where  some  of  the  railroad  tracks  have 
removed  on  the  90  foot  right-of-way  that's  clear  and  open  toward 
Salem.     The  second  component  is  called  the  Bridge  Street  Bypass, 
which  leads  across  Salem  to  the  old  Salem-Bever ly  Bridge.  The 
third  component  is  the  bridge,  which  would  also  be  replaced.  The 
overall  cost  depends  upon  when  it  might  get  built.     It  started 
out  at  $40  million;   I  guess  today  you  could  talk  $70  million  for 
the  overall  3  components.     The  purpose  of  the  project  would  be  to 
get  traffic  in  and  out  of  Peabody,  Salem  and  Beverly  out  to  Route 
128,  or  in  the  oopposite  direction,  bring  traffic  in  past  a  200 
year  old  street  system  that  was  designed  for  wagons  and 
pedestrian  traffic  and  horses  and  try  to  overcome  the  inefficien- 
cies of  that  system. 

What  has  happened  can  be  related  to  those  10  criteria  that  I 
recited  at  the  beginning.     First  an  organization  was  formed; 
while  the  North  Shore  Economic  Council  was  not  formed  solely  for 
this  purpose,    it  has  been  the  first  priority  of  our  organization 
since  we  were  formed  in  1978.     The  organization  was  initially 
created  through  the  iniative  of  then  Congressman  Michael 
Harrington,   the  president  of  Essex  Bank  and  a  number  of  larger 
manufacturing  and  banking  firms  in  the  area. 
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A  lot  of  the  emotional  thrust  came  out  of  the  fiasco  of  the 
extension  of  1-95  through  Peabody  and  Lynn  to  connect  up  to  the 
Northeast  Expressway.     Some  of  you  may  know  the  acquistion  of 
right-of-way  for  that  was  accomplished  and  the  placing  of  the 
intital  ballast  for  the  roadway  across  the  marsh  was  put  in  place 
before  the  Sargent  Administration  decided  to  carry  out  an  abor- 
tion.    When  the  land  was  sold  the  marsh  sits  there  with  several 
billion  tons  of  sand  sitting  in  the  middle  of  it.     It's  partially 
a  reaction  to  that  a  feeling  if  a  community  had  been  properly 
organized  and  represented  itself,  not  on  a  city-by-city  basis 
but  on  a  collective  North  Shore  basis,   that  that  decision  by  the 
Governor  would  not  have  taken  place.     You  would  have  effective 
highway  access  north  and  south  from  Boston  to  the  North  Shore, 
and  into  the  city  of  Lynn.     A  lot  of  the  formation  of  our  group 
came  about  as  a  reaction  to  that ... fai lure . 

Second  is  money.     We  started  out  with  a  budget  of  about 
$140,000  a  year,   some  7  or  8  years  ago  roughly  200,000  at  the 
moment.     Third,  chief  executive  officers  do  give  their  time  for 
monthly  board  meetings  and  committee  activity.     I  won't  say  that 
it's  enough,  but  they  do  it.     Fourth,  we  certainly  did  involve 
ourselves  in  controversy  in  the  sense  of  going  into  the  city  of 
Peabody,  where  the  mayor  and  the  city  council  were  opposed  to 
this  project,   speaking  to  Rotary  groups,  Kiwanis,  citizen  organi- 
zations, church  halls,  news  media  -  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
local  government,   but   in  support  of  what  many  of  their  consti- 
tuents really  did  want  to  see  in  terms  of  relief  from  the  traffic 
congestion  within  the  city  of  Peabody,   so  we  didn't  step  back 
from  that  controversy. 

Understandably  the  state  government  did  step  back  from  that 
situation.     However,   the  state  has  gone  ahead  with  a  commitment 
by  the  present  governor  and  his  predecessor  to  complete  the  final 
design  of  the  Salem-Bever ly  Bridge  replacement,   which  should  go 
out  to  bid  possibly  by  January,   1986,   and  the  Bridge  Street 
bypass  project  -  a  portion  of  that  may  go  out  to  bid  as  early  as 
this  fall,   so  that  within  3  years,   that  particular  40-50  million 
dollar  investment  which  is  very  large  in  relation  to  available 
funds,  will  have  been  carried  out.     Two-thirds  of  the  so-called 
Task  B  will  have  been  completed  and  the  right-of-way  through 
Peabody,  unless  the  major  finds  a  way  to  build  things  across  it, 
will  still  be  sitting  there  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston/Maine 
railroad.     The  traffic  backs  up  every  day  on  all  of  the  residen- 
tial, arterial  streets  of  the  City  of  Peabody;  morning  and 
evening.     My  guess  is  that  there  will  be  ascending  pressures  on 
the  public  officials  of  the  city  to  provide  relief  to  their  own 
constituents,  and  the  opportunity  will  be  there  to  bring  in  some 
gravel  and  put  in  some  drainage  and  pave  the  railroad  right-of- 
way.     It  may  be  a  fairly  expensive  project  because  of  the 
drainage,  but  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,   that  particular  facility 
is  not  dead,   and  has  the  capability  of  coming  out  of  the  ice. 

Fifth,  we  have  addressed  compromise  by  continuing  to  support 
these  last  two  elements  I  described.     Sixth  and  seventh,  we  have 
created...!  won't  call  it  a  terribly  strong  staff... two  of  us 
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have  been  working  full  time,  principally  on  transportation  impro- 
vements, and  will  continue  on  a  long-term  basis.  Eighth,  we  do 
have  confidence  in  our  mission,  but  ninth,  we  need  more  enthu- 
siasm as  far  as  the  private  sector  people  are  concerned  and  I 
think  that  that's  part  of  our  job  to  try  to  build  that.  Tenth, 
leadership  is  something  which  we  have  had  on  a  variable  basis, 
and  I  will  say  that  the  Mayor  of  Peabody  has  probably  excercised 
the  superior  manifestation  of  the  required  leadership  and  up  to 
this  point  has  been  successful  as  far  as  thwarting  the  completing 
of  the  connector . 

It's  important  that  I  stop  here,  or  otherwise  I  would  speak 
about  some  other  responsibilities  the  private  sector  has  with 
respect  to  particularly  the  alternative  methods  of  transpor- 
tation.    We  intend  to  work  with  CARAVAN  over  the  next  couple  of 
years  on  a  very  practical  basis,  particularly  with  industrial 
parks  to  see  what  we  can  do  at  the  grassroots  level,  to  bring 
about  cooperation  by  employers. 
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Ideas   from  CARAVAN  

Carolyn  DiMambro,   Executive  Director,  CARAVAN  for  Commuters,  Inc. 

There's  been  a  lot  of  loose  talk  today  about  how  CARAVAN'S  going 
to  save  the  128  region  -  I  think  I  need  to  explain.     I'm  here 
today  to  tell  you  that  I  think  we  can  help.     I  want  to  tell  you  a 
little  bit  about  CARAVAN,   and  I  want  to  describe  some  of  the  pro- 
jects that  we've  been  involved  with.     We  anticipate  that  there's 
a  great  deal  that  can  be  accomplished  by  us  working  wi th  our 
three  constituencies,  which  fall  into  three  categories: 

(1)  Individuals. . .via  our  commuter  clearinghouse,  our 
highway  signs  with  our  hotline  number  -  277-POOL,  that 
individuals  can  call. 

(2)  Communities. . .setting  up  commuter  information  stations, 
working  with  community  leaders,   and  getting  the  word 
out,   through  press  releases  and  articles. 

(3)  Corporations,  developers,   the  private  sector  companies 
who  really  can  do  a  lot  to  organize  people  at  the  work 
end  to  help  themselves,   to  help  their  employees,  and 
take  a  lot  of  people  off  the  road. 

Many  of  you  know  CARAVAN  as  a  little  vanpool  company  that 
was  started  a  long  time  ago  in  anticipation  of  a  the  second 
energy  crisis,  and  we're  still  very  busy,  but  along  the  way  we 
discovered,   mostly  from  talking  and  listening  to  our  clients, 
that,   even  though  a  hundred  vanpools  was  nice,   they  didn;t  solve 
all  the  commuter  problems,   and  two  hundred  wouldn't  either,  nor 
would  any  particular  number.     Vanpools  are  but  one  of  the  many 
things  needed  to  help  take  cars  off  the  road. 

We  discovered  that  what  we  really  needed  to  develop  was  a 
more  comprehensive  service  that  would  take  into  consideration  a 
lot  of  broader  problems,   and  this  is  what  we've  been  doing  in  the 
last  two  years.     Our   job  is  to  create  a  package  of  solutions  that 
will  solve  a  particular  set  of  problems  in  a  particular  area, 
whether   it's  traffic  congestion,   lack  of  transportation,  company 
relocation,  or  perhaps  a  construction  project  or  a  recruitment 
problem.     We've  done  some  work  in  each  of  those  areas,  and  I'd 
like  to  outline  a  few  of  those  for  you. 

Company  relocations  are  something  that  started  a  few  years 
ago,   really  with  the  recession,  and  have  continued  -  whether 
because  firms  expand  or  close  some  facilities  or  merely  move 
people  around.     We're  told  that   it's  very  important  to  be  able  to 
keep  your  valued,   trained  employees.     And  it's  absolutely  worth 
it  to  the  companies  that  we've  dealt  with  to  subsidize  transpor- 
tation to  make  sure  that  your  company's  employees  go  with  you 
when  the  company  moves.     In  that  respect,   we've  assisted  com- 
panies in  putting  on  carpools,   vanpools,   subscription  bus  ser- 
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vice,   and  in  working  with  the  corporate  neighbors  wherever  the 
facility  is  being  moved. 

Employee  recruitment   is  another  area  in  which  companies 
have  found  us  a  very  useful  tool  to  use.     One  insurance  company 
that's  located  in  Government  Center,   just  as  an  example,  had 
built  a  new  faclity  in  the  Taunton  area,   and  wanted  to  recruit 
people  from  the  Taunton  area  to  fill  up  the  facility.     During  the 
year  it  was  going  take  to  build  it,  people  needed  to  be  trained 
at  Government  Center.     They  couldn't  recruit  anybody .     They  spent 
a  lot  of  money  trying  to  get  people  to  go  to  their  training 
program  with  no  takers.     We  got  wind  of  this,  worked  with  them 
put  on  a  vanpool   (shouldn't  call  it  a  vanpool  since  it  was  a 
vehicle  with  a  driver  and  nobody  in  it)  and  they  immediately 
advertised  free  transportation  from  the  Taunton  area  to  the 
Boston  area.     The  van  filled  up  within  a  week.     We  repeated  the 
experiment  with  the  same  company  four  times,   in  four  weeks.  They 
had  the  number  of  people  they  needed  -  it  worked.     Within  a  year, 
the  facility  was  built,   the  company  turned  in  the  vans,  and  the 
company  now  had  their  new  permanent  workforce  where  they  wanted 
them  -  in  Taunton.     Then  we  placed  the  vans  with  other  people 
that  were   interested  in  vanpooling  throughout  the  state. 

Another  company  was  spending  $7000  a  week  advertising  for 
15  positions;   when  they  offered  free  transportation  as  an  alter- 
native to  spending  $7000  a  week  on  advertising  they  filled  many 
job  openings  and  a  new  vanpool  within  a  week.   So  those  are  the 
kinds  of  things  that  CARAVAN  can  do  for  a  company. 

Another  example  is  multi-modal  links,  where  some  transit 
exists,  but  people  aren't  taking  it.     A  particular  instance  is 
where  transit  only  goes  so  far  that  you  can  always  get  there  but 
it  might   involve  another  mile-and-a  half  to  two  mile  walk  to  work 
from  the  end  of  the  transit  line.     People  are  not  inclined  to  do 
that.     We've  worked  with  one  developer  to  institute  a  shuttle 
service,   whereby  a  van  picks  people  up  at  the  end  of  the  transit 
line,   takes  them  to  the  office  park,  and  returns  them  at  the  end 
of  the  day.     We  just  added  to  the  public  transit  system.  We're 
also  going  to  try  to  do  that  sort  of  thing,   perhaps  connecting 
with  commuter  rail,   out   in  the  suburbs,   to  encourage  people  to 
take  commuter  rail  where  they  can  and  would  want  to,   and  a 
shuttle  system  could  be  created  to  deposit  them  right  at  the 
company  door . 

Another  project  that  we  had  some  success  with  lately  is 
creating  some  transportation  management  task  forces,  which  calls 
upon  community  leaders,  corporate  leaders,  developers  and  anybody 
else  that  has  a  role  and  has  a  part  to  play.     The  idea  is  to  get 
everybody  talking  and  involved,   so  that  potential  problems  can 
get  taken  care  of  in  the  beginning,  and  it  can  be  a  cooperative 
venture  that  everyone  has  a  stake  in. 
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Another  program  that  we  offer  is  job  access,  and  this  has 
had  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  lately,  particularly  in 
the  MetroWest  area.     During  the  holiday  crunch,   it  was  impossible 
for  some  of  the  retailers  to  get  anyone  to  come  to  work  for  the 
short  term  in  that  area  because  locally  they  have  high 
employment,   which,   evidently,   is  a  new  crisis   in  Massachusetts  - 
it  was  too  far  away  from  high  unemployment  areas,  really,  for 
people  to  make  the  effort  to  drive  only  for  short  term  jobs.  By 
providing  free  transportation,   the  companies  found  they  could 
recruit  employees  -  they  had  a  successful  holiday  season;  the 
whole  thing  worked  to  everybody's  benefit,   and  we  had  another 
innovation  to  offer.     We  put  on  10  vans  in  that  experiment,  by 
the  way. 

Construction  projects  are  something  that  pop  up,   sort  of 
momentarily,   seem  to  last  a  long  time;  and  then  disappear.  It's 
a  good  excuse  for  changing  habits  sometimes  -  for  the  short  term 
or  it  can  last   for  a  long  time.     What  CARAVAN  can  do  in  that  case 
is  to  update  the  commuters  involved  on  what's  happening,   set  up 
commuter   information  stations,  put  out   free  literature  on  all 
modes  that  are  available,   all  options  that  might  be  made 
available,   and  have  people  call  our  commuter  hotline  for  help. 

One  last  thing  I  wanted  to  mention  was  that  CARAVAN  is  in 
the  business  of  creating  new  transportation  options.     What  I've 
mentioned  are  new  twists  on  old  themes.     We're  looking  all  the 
time  for  new  developments,   new  ways  that  we  can  apply  the  kinds 
of  transportation  that  we  know  about.     We're  really  going  to  need 
your  help.     We're  in  the  transportation  idea  business,  and  you're 
the  people  who  know  the  problem,   and  we  think  that  together, 
perhaps  we  can  at  least  get  people  to  work   if  not  actually  have 
it  be  the  highlight  of  their  day. 
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Business  Leadership  in  Traffic  Planning  

Kenneth  Wong,   Developer /Manager ,  Hines Industrial 

I'm  going  to  talk  about  Westboro  Business  Park,  which  is  a  100 
acre  parcel  of  land  that  we  own  in  Westboro,  but  I'm  not  really 
representing  Hines  here  so  much  as  I'm  representing  the  Westboro 
Traffic  Association. 

Route  495  is  the  other  circumferential  highway,  and  althe 
the  theme  today  is  Route  128,  we're  talking  about  an  area  which 
is  now  the  focus  of  2^  million  square  feet  of  development  and 
therefore  has  some  lessons  for  us  in  any  traffic  planning 
setting.     Our  property  is  Westboro  Business  Park,  which  is  a 
hundred  acres  that  we  bought  in  1980.     We  joined  existing  deve- 
lopment in  this  area  of  New  England  Electric  and  Data  General, 
approximately  600,000  square  feet.     Our  first  building  was 
300,000  square  feet  for  GTE,   and  our  second  building  was  100,000 
square  feet  as  a  separate  office  building.     Within  18  months 
after  our  purchase  of  this  land,  other  companies  purchased 
another  185  acres  for  another  1,750,000  square  feet  of  space. 
All  of  this  is  concentrated  on  one  intersection.  Route  9  at  the 
interchange  with  1-495. 

This  is  a  case  where  everyone  recognized  early  that  we 
would  have  a  problem,   even  before  there  was  any  development  put 
in  the  ground.     Beginning  is  1982,  a  traffic  association  was 
formed  by  a  group  of  the  key  employers  which  included  at  that 
time.   Data  General,   New  England  Electric,  and  GTE,  along  with 
these  major  developers  and  smaller  property  owners.     The  Traffic 
Association  began  planning  on  a  phased  basis  for  what  it  saw  in 
the  future.     Early  on  there  had  been  a  number  of  environmental 
impact  reports  produced  for  each  of  these  projects,  which  made 
clear  the  fact  that  we  had  to  plan  in  advance. 

We  had  really  three  different  stages  of  improvements.  The 
first  was  first-phase,  people  oriented  solution  and  that  simply 
had  to  do  with  staggering  work  hours.     We  had  the  benefit  of 
large  employers  who  could  simply  change  their  time  tables  by  15 
or  20  minutes  and  keep  the  peak  loading  staggered.     The  other 
people-oriented  thing  we  did  was  to  contribute  funds  to  hire 
traffic  officers  who  relieved  some  of  the  peak  loading  problems. 
This  was  the  first  step  of  assuaging  the  existing  situation 
without  doing  any  physical  improvements. 

The  next  thing  we  did,  which  was  called  the  medium-term 
solution,  put  in  place  in  1984,  was  the  widening  to  two  lanes  of 
all  of  the  ramps  that  feed  Route  9.     The  important  thing  about 
this  is  that  we,   the  Traffic  Association,   funded  the  design  of 
those  ramps  and  were  therefore  able  to  get  commitment  from  the 
state  for  their  construction  at  state  costs. 

The  third  round  of  improvements  is  the  grand  scale  end-all- 
or-be-all  solution,   currently  in  the  form  of  a  one-way  loop  with 
an  overhead  ramp  that  creates  a  donut  circulation  plan  for  this 
intersection.     Again,   we  have  funded  the  study  for  design.  We 
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hired  Vanasse/Hangen ,     a  private  consultant,   to  design  the 
system,   and  as  a  result,    I   think  have  improved  our  position  on 
the  state's  priority  list  of  project.     Imagine  yourself  in  the 
State's  DPW  office,   inundated  with  requests  for  improvements  to 
highways  and  intersections  -  the  one  which  comes  through  tech- 
nically correct  and  properly  desiged,  which  has  been  funded 
through  the  engineering  stage  -  is  much  easier  to  pick  up  than 
that  from  a  group  which  just  says,   "we  have  a  problem". 

What  can  we  extract  from  this  lesson?    Well,   I  would  say 
that  we  had  the  benefit,    in  this  case,   of  looking  a_t  128  and 
seeing  what  had  happeded  at  other  key  intersections  -  we  knew  we 
were  going  to  be  a  node  of  very  concentrated  traffic  activity  on 
1-495.     So  first  I  would  say,  let's  be  sure  to  learn  from  past 
experience.     Second  everyone  knows  that  you  have  to  start  early. 
And  third,   I  think  that  it  is  useful  to  note  that  we  decided  to 
come  up  with  incremental  solutions,   rather  than  sitting  there 
talking  about  what  happens  over  the  long  term.     We  came  up  with 
stages  of  solutions,  which  we  could  fund  and  put  in  place  our- 
selves and  have  as  evidence  of  self  help. 

The  last  "lesson"   I'd  like  to  take  from  this  case  is  the 
importance  evidencing  self-help.     Ultimatedly  any  large  scale 
transportation  improvement  will  require  State  or  Federal  funds. 
However,  without  evidence  of  local,  private  sector,  and  municipal 
self-help,  a  project  simply  doesn't  have  much  credibility.  And 
as  you  all  know,   there's  no  substitute  for  expertise,  and  there's 
no  substitute  for  good  research  and  solid  technical  support  for 
your  conclusions  and  recommendations.     If  you  are  requesting 
funds  or  just  simply  requesting  attention,   the  ammunition  gained 
from  (I  won't  say  high  price)  but  high  talented  consultants  is 
invaluable . 

I  would  like  to  close  with  one  note,  and  it  is  a  small 
disagreement  I  have  with  one  of  our  previous  speakers  who  stated 
that  "the  private  sector  is  not  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
life."     I  hold  just  the  opposite  view,   like  Mo,  who  observes  a 
different  attitude  from  the  private  sector  which  is  driven  by  a 
concern  for  quality  of  life.     As  a  developer,   I  think  it's  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  improving  the  quality  of  life  and 
achieving  economic  success  are  complementary,  rather  than  contra- 
dictory goals.     For  example,  proper  traffic  management  is  the 
most important  thing  to  us  at  this  stage,  and  traffic  snarls  just 
don't  help  that.     We  consider  that  part  of  the  quality  of  life 
just  being  able  to  get  to  work,   leave  work,  walk  around,  come  to 
work  in  as  many  different  and  as  easily  as  possible. 
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Assistance  by  the  Private  Sector  in  Burlington  

Jody  Hartley,   General  Manager,   New  England  Executive  Office  Park,  and 
Vice  President,  Spaulding  Investment  Company 

I  feel  quite  proud  to  be  here  because  17  years  ago  New  England 
Executive  Park  was  a  gravel  pit.     All  the  problems  that  we  talk 
about  this  morning  and  Route  128  congestion  may  have  started  with 
New  England  Executive  park. 

For  over  40  years  the  Middlesex  Turnpike  has  been  a  passa- 
geway from  Lexington  through  Burlington  and  into  Bedford  and 
Billerica.     Some  10  years  ago,  men  from  the  business  community 
along  the  Middlesex  Turnpike  got  together  to  try  to  solve  the 
problem  of  traffic  congestion.     They  decided  to  meet  with  local 
officials  and  they  formed  a  group  known  as  the  Burlington 
Industrial  Traffic  Staff,  which  we  call  BITS.     They  began  to  meet 
with  local  officials  and  plan  their  cooperative  action.     In  the 
early  1950 's  as  we  know,  Burlington  had  been  bisected  by  Route 
128  and  it  changed  the  course  of  history  forever  for  this  sleepy 
little  town. 

No  question,   Burlington  has  prospered.     It  has  become  the 
hub  of  what  we  call  Downtown  128.     Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
jobs  have  been  created  in  the  area,  not  merely  high  technology 
jobs  but  jobs  that  run  the  gamut  from  secretarial  to  hardware 
supply,  and  gas  stations  and  bakery  shops  and  all  other  services. 
The  town  has  been  very  well  zoned;   its  commercial  sector  parallels 
Route  128,  and  leaves  the  residental  neighborhoods  relatively 
undisturbed.     There  is  a  small  population,   very  stable,  of  25,000 
people  at  night,  which  swells  to  100,000  people  by  dayi  The  commer- 
cial sector  pays  63%  of  all  tax  revenue  in  the  town.     It  pays  for 
all  the  fire  protection,   the  DPW  personnel,  and  equipment  for  the 
town  hall,  and  then  continues  to  pay  for  every  non-school  expen- 
diture in  the  town.     It  contributes  over  3  million  dollars  to  the 
school  system  before  the  first  residental  dollar  even  kicks  in. 

For  many  years  the  growing  commercial  population  and  the 
stable  residential  population  have  lived  here  in  relative  isola- 
tion until  a  night  in  June  in  1980  when  the  selectmen  came  for- 
ward with  a  proposal  to  improve  the  Middlesex  Turnpike.  They 
asked  the  town  meeting  for  90,000  dollars  for  an  improvement  pro- 
ject. Professional  consultants  unveiled  their  preliminary  plans  and 
the  town  meeting  allocated  the  funds.     Then  on  the  last  night  of 
the  town  meeting,  after  10  PM  when  almost  everyone  had  gone  home,  a 
small  group  asked  for  a  reconsideration  of  that  vote,  and  the  vote 
was  rescinded  in  an  11th  hour  maneuver  by  a  politicaly  astute  group 
of  residents. 

The  selectmen  of  the  town  knew  that  the  two-lane  turnpike 
had  become  a  major  traffic  route,  and  it  needed  widening  and  it 
needed  safety  improvement.     It  had  at  the  area  in  front  of  the 
Burlington  Mall  -  300  accidents  a  year.     The     selectmen  set  up  an 
ad-hoc  committee  which  included  a  State  Senator  and  residents  of 
the  affected  section  of  town,  business  men,   and  the  planning  board. 
For  over  a  year,  we  sat  once  a  week  at  the  town  hall,  and  planned  a 
diminished  improvement  program.     The  residents  refused  even  to  go 
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along  with  the  diminished  improvements.     In  the  interim,  they 
gained  enough  sympathy  in  that  town  that  the  business  community 
began  to  be  defeated  at  the  polls  on  every  single  issue.  For 
example,  at  one  town  meeting  they  banned  structured  parking  forever 
in  the  town,  and  in  the  following  town  meeting,  they  further 
tightened  that  bylaw  with  stiffer  language. 

During  the  furor  it  became  known  that  contaminants  from  the 
Northwest  Industrial  park  had  dissolved  a  seven  year  old  sewer  line 
that  threatened  to  contaminate  parts  of  the  town  wellfields.  It 
became  apparent  that,  while  traffic  issues  were  the  subject  at 
hand,  quality  of  life  concerns  in  the  small  residental  suburb  were 
at  stake.     Now  the  business  group  became  sufficiently  alarmed  to 
gather  some  momentum.     We  raised  $100,000  in  one  afternoon  and  we 
donated  the  funds  to  the  selectmen  for  needed  design  of  improve- 
ments for  the  turnpike,   circumventing  town  meeting  and  the  dreaded 
two-thirds  vote.     The  selectmen  contracted  for  the  design;  the  pri- 
vate sector  BITS  organization  guaranteed  payment  of  the  invoices. 

Under  Urban  Systems  regulations  as  you  known, the  design  impro- 
vements of  local  roads  must  be  funded  by  the  community.     This  is 
done  to  insure  a  consensus  on  a  project  within  a  community  before 
they  bring  federal  and  state  money  in  and  get  involved.     There  are 
too  few  funds  and  too  many  projects  for  available  federal  and  state 
money  for  the  government  to  get  into  controversial  local  projects. 
After  two  years  of  design  work,  we  have  100  percent  design  finished 
this  month,  and  this  summer  the  improvements  of  the  Middlesex 
Turnpike,  very  diminished  from  our  original  project,  will  get 
underway.     An  approach  had  been  defined  after  many  discouraging 
months  of  work  where  the  public  and  private  sectors  cooperated  for 
the  good  of  the  community,  and  succeeded  together  where  separately 
we  failed. 

The  flames  of  the  anti-growth  movement  had  been  fueled  by 
accelerated  and  seemingly  uncontrolled  growth  along  the  commer- 
cial sector  of  town.     There  had  been  created,  over  20  years,  2 
million  square  feet  of  office  space  in  this  town,  and  1985  and 
1986,  another  million  and  a  half  square  feet  will  be  completed  - 
over  75  percent  more  than  existed  previously. 

There  are  millions  more  square  feet  proposed  right  now,  and 
water  capacity  is  strained  to  its  utmost.     Pollution  of  the 
aquifer,  air  pollution  and  other  quality  of  life  issues  are  being 
debated  fervently.     The  town  meeting  voted  in  a  moratorium  each 
year  for  three  years.     The  last  one  was  voted  in  with  absolutely  no 
opposition.     And  even  with  the  three  moratoriums,  a  million  and 
half  square  feet  are  being  completed  in  this  town  for  1985  and 
1986. 

It's  obvious  to  everyone  that  we  want  to  control  our  world 
and  improve  our  planning,   our  zoning,  and  we  must  make 
infrastructure  improvements  such  as  the  water  treatment  plant, 
over  these  well  fields,   expand  the  inflow  and  drainage  system, 
improve  existing  roads  and  save  our  water  supply.     There  are 
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people  in  town  last  summer  who  washed  their  hair  in  bottled  water 
because  nothing  came  out  of  the  faucet  -  here  in  Burlington.  And 
we  all  know  we  have  20  percent  of  the  normal  rainfall  to  date  in 
1985  and  we  don't  know  what  the  summer's  going  to  bring  for  rain. 

The  public/private  partnership,  however,  has  been  nurtured 
during  this  debate,  and  two  very  positive  events  give  me  great 
optimism  for  growth  in  the  future.     First,   the  selectmen,  during 
the  first  moratorium,   formed  the  Citizen's  Advisory  Committee, 
made  up  of  two  members  of  business,  and  members  of  every  town 
board;     it's  the  only  forum  where  selectmen,  planning  board  mem- 
bers, town  meeting  members  and  business  can  all  sit  together  in  one 
room  and  talk  about  local  issues.     This  committee  is  charged  with 
studying  problems  stemming  from  the  impact  of  growth  and  pressing 
for  their  resolution,  and  by  its  very  nature  it's  non-partisan.  We 
also  formed  the  Burlington  Business  Round  Table  to  create  a  cohe- 
sive voice  for  business  and  for  communication  with  the  town.  There 
are  currently  some  900  businesses  in  town.     This  is  an  enormous 
step;   for  years  we've  had  taxation  without  representation  and  we 
really  are  beginning  to  communicate  on  a  very  good  level  with  the 
town,  and  we're  excited  about  it. 

Traffic  solutions  are  still  a  serious  concern  -  we  who  know 
the  area  well  feel  that  it  is  mandatory  that  the  ramps  at  Routes  3 
and  128  and  the  Middlesex  Turnpike  be  completed.     East/west  and 
north/south  commuter  routes  intersect  at  this  point  and  create  a 
bottleneck.     At  the  request  of  the  state  DPW  we  designed  these 
ramps  and  the  plans  are  sitting  with  the  state  DPW  now.  We've 
done  our  part.     We  in  this  area  in  the  most  prosperous  part  of 
the  state  look  at  this  time  for  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion, who  I'm  sure  have  not  planned  to  consider  this  intersection 
upgrade  separately,  but  rather  prefer  to  include  it  in  a  long 
range  study  of  the  Route  3  corridor,   and  I  mean  long  range.  Of 
course  we  certainly  encourage  further  growth  in  other  regions  of 
the  state.     But  all  of  us  here  today  know  we  cannot  abandon  Route 
128  for  improvements,  any  more  than  we  would  abandon  Boston  in 
favor  of  more  remote  regions.     Our  investment  is  here,  our 
employees  are  here,  our  plants  are  here,  and  our  homes  are  here, 
and  this  simply  cannot  be  ignored. 
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Private  Sector  Involvement  in  Waltham  

Charles  Allen,   Senior  Manager  -  Waltham  Facility 

Polaroid  Corporation 


I'm  going  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  one  of  the  problems  on 
Route  128  that  was  mentioned  this  morning  -  the  Winter  St./128 
improvement.     That  particular  improvement  is  probably  the 
smallest  project  mentioned  this  morning  -  it's  only  two  or  three 
million  dollars,  but  it  also  is  probably  one  of  the  worst  inter- 
sections on  Route  128.     The  project  is  underway  right  now  -  it's 
scheduled  to  be  finished  in  September  of  this  year,  so  we  can't 
comment  on  how  well  it  will  work.     I  want  to  talk  more  about  the 
process  than  about  the  particular  roadway.     I'm  speaking,  say, 
more  from  the  Waltham  Chamber  of  Commerce  point  of  view  rather 
than  from  Polaroid. 

The  interchange  at  Winter  St.  was  designed  back  in  the  early 
50s.     At  that  time,  most  of  the  area  off  128  around  Winter  St. 
was  pig  farms  and  open  fields.     And  at  Winter  St.   they  didn't 
have  a  cloverleaf  like  they  have  at  most  major  interchanges. 
When  more  and  more  industry  and  businesses  developed  property  and 
built  buildings  in  Waltham  adjacent  to  128,   the  traffic  onto  and 
off  of  Route  128  greatly  increased.     The  original  exit  and 
entrance  ramps  could  no  longer  accomodate  this  increased  flow  of 
vehicles.     The  resulting  traffic  jams  at  rush  hours  jeopardized 
our  ability  to  get  emergency  vehicles  to  the  buildings  adjacent 
to  128.     We  felt  we  couldn't  get  fire  engines,  we  couldn't  get 
ambulances  in  there  at  peak  flow,  because  the  traffic  was  just 
jammed  up. 

So  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  formed  a  Route  128  Affairs 
Committee.     I  was  Chairman  of  that  Committee  for  about  6  years 
and  we've  been  working  on  this  project  for  about  8  years  now  with 
the  various  agencies.     Honestly,   it's  the  most  popular  committee 
in  the  Waltham  Chamber  of  Commerce  -  I  had  about  45  members  on 
the  committee  -  everybody  wanted  to  be  on  the  committee  -  every- 
body that  had  a  building  on  or  near  128.       The  committee  was 
equally  involved  in  getting  the  needed  city  and  state  approvals 
for  this  project.     This  meant  we  had  to  deal  with  the  City  of 
Waltham,  with  the  mayor,  with  the  Director  of  Public  Works,  with 
the  Traffic  Engineer,  with  the  City  Council,  and  we  also  had  to 
have  a  lot  of  dealings  with  the  Cambridge  Water  Board.     The  city 
of  Cambridge  has  two  of  their  major  water  reservoirs  located  in 
Waltham,   and  they  were  very  concious  of  any  building  which  takes 
place  adjacent  to  their  reservoirs,  and  justly  so.     We  had  many 
meetings  with  the  Water  Board  and  the  Representatives  -  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  instrumental  in  getting  the  City  of 
Waltham,  and  all  of  the  industries  that  were  located  in  their 
watershed  to  agree  to  stop  using  rock  salt  to  de-ice  the  road  in 
the  winter,  and  to  convert  to  calcium  chloride  which  is  what  the 
City  of  Cambridge  wanted  us  to  do. 
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Not  only  that,  we  had  to  deal  with  the  State,  the  Mass. 
Department  of  Transportation,   the  Mass  Department  of 
Environmental  Quality  Engineering:   the  DEQE.       One  day  we  found 
to  deal  with  the  project  was  that  we  through  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  got  three  industries  in  Waltham  to  volunteer  to  do  the 
environmental  review  impact  report  for  the  state.     The  state 
didn't  do  anything  except  review  what  was  done,  approve  it,  and 
that  was  that  the  environmental  portion  of  it. 

I  gotta  tell  one  funny  story.     When  we  started  this  program 
after  about  two  or  three  years  into  this  project,  we  finally  got 
Governor  Ed  King's  ear  to  get  him  to  come  out  and  take  a  look  at 
this  terrible  interchange  out  here.     So  he  agreed  to  do  that.  So 
he  was  gonna  come  out  and  we  set  it  up  for  late  in  the  afternoon 
-  the  traffic  was  gonna  be  terrible.     So  he  came  out  about  4:00 
in  the  afternoon  -  he  arrived  by  helicopter,  so  he  flew  around 
the  intersections  saying  gee,   the  traffic's  not  bad  out  here,  and 
we  laughed.     He  had  to  go  to  another  meeting  -  I  think  it  was  in 
Andover  -  so  he  went  by  limousine  when  he  left.     Well,  the 
industries  out  there  at  the  time  were  hiring  police  officers  to 
control  the  traffic  at  the  end  of  the  road  where  he  was  going 
out,  and  for  some  reason,   the  police  officers  didn't  show  up  that 
night.     He  got  in  his  limousine,  and  it  took  him  45  minutes  to  go 
500  feet.     About  a  week  later,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
called  us  up  and  said,   "We're  ready  to  move  on  this  project". 

The  one  thing  that  we  learned  from  the  industries  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  that  private  industries  and  businesses 
can  have  a  very  positive  effect  on  state  traffic  problems.  That 
means  you  have  to  get  involved,  donate  some  things,  money,  time. 
The  traffic  study  that's  being  done  in  Waltham  -  that  Mr. 
Nelson's  company  is  involved  in,   my  company  is  involved  in,  and 
GTE ' s  company  is  involved  in  -  shows  that  private  industry  has  to 
get  out  in  front  and  take  the  steps  to  do  some  of  these  things. 
If  you  can  walk  in  with  a  better  plan  and  ask  the  state  to  do 
something,   they're  going  to  react  a  lot  differently  than  if  you 
come  in  and  throw  your  hands  up  in  the  air  and  say  that  we've  got 
a  bad  problem.     Private  industries  are  willing  to  get  involved  - 
I  think  it's  to  their  benefit  to  get  involved.     I  would  ask  all 
of  you  to  try  and  get  your  companies  involved  in  local  and  state 
governments  to  encourage  them  to  help  out  the  state  to  solve  some 
of  these  problems. 
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DISCUSSION 


o     In  some  areas  a  funded  organization  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  level  or  the  community  level  can  provide  a  con- 
tinuity and  an  entity,  and  in  other  areas  it  may  need  to  be 
a  combination  of  groups.  Where  an  organization  that  covers 
the  area  of  concern  already  exists,   it  may  be  best  to  try  to 
work  through  that  organization. 

o  In  the  North  Shore  Chamber  of  Commerce  area,  there  are  eight 
Chambers  of  Commerce  that  exist,  so  the  group  has  to  work  on 
a  broader  scale  than  each  local  chamber  would  do. 

o    One  of  the  problems  for  firms  is  having  to  put  in  work  at 
extra  time  for  committees  and  evening  meetings.     A  pro- 
fessional organization  would  help  sustain  the  efforts  that 
companies  start. 

o     CARAVAN  has  been  integrally  involved  with  the  Waltham  firms, 
and  some  of  the  companies  there  have  established  their  own 
systems  for  encouraging  vanpools  and  carpools.     CARAVAN  has 
worked  with  Polariod  to  do  surveys  and  matching  for  carpools 
at  their  Waltham  site,  and  has  also  done  multi-employer  van- 
pooling  in  Waltham  and  other  sites,  where  there  is  no  need 
for  all  to  work  at  the  same  company  at  all. 

o     In  our  own  studies  in  the  high-tech  industry  we  find  that 
the  people  are  very  idiosyncratic.     Computer  people,  engi- 
neering people  -  they  come  in  at  weird  hours,  they  leave  at 
weird  hours.     Obviously  clerical  help  for  retail  shopping 
has  to  be  more  disciplined  in  their  hours  than  would  be  the 
high-tech  people. 

o    caravan's  experience  in  high-tech  companies  has  been  that 
the  employees  were  perfectly  willing  to  regulate  their  arri- 
val and  departure  times.     There  is  a  great  variety  of  people 
that  ride  -  a  vice-preseident  of  a  bank  who  drives  a  van- 
pool.     It  seems  to  be  more  related  to  personality  types  than 
to  economic  level  or  a  position  in  the  company. 

o     Comment:     In  discussions  like  this,  economics  don't  get  into 
it  enough  -  the  economics  of  people  getting  to  work.  At 
some  point  the  reason  that  people  don't  drive  into  Boston 
is  that  it  costs  a  lot  to  park  and  pay  the  tolls  along  the 
way.     Traffic  is  not  the  only  reason  they  don't  go  there. 
It's  expensive.     I  live  in  Marblehead  and  come  all  the  way 
to  Burlington  every  day,  and  it's  not  very  expensive.  It's 
a  pain  in  the  neck  but  it's  not  very  expensive.     I'm  won- 
dering if  it  isn't  possible  for  the  state  to  look  at  taxing 
in  some  form  to  use  in  public  traffic  -  through  parking 
charges  or  tolls  or  something. 
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Comment:     Dan  Brand,   among  others,  has  written  papers  to 
federal  agencies  on  this  subject  -  demand  tempered  by 
pricing  strategies.     There's  a  question  of  suburban  loca- 
tions where  you  have  dispersed  trip  ends  and  dispersed 
destinations,  how  effective  can  any  transportation  system 
be?    Obviously  there's  a  limit  in  carpooling  -  that  has  its 
own  economic  problems. 

Response:     CARAVAN  has  two  vanpools  that  start  in  Hyannis 
and  pick  up  in  8  different  communities  and  drop  off  at  8 
different  companies  in  the  Burlington/Bedford  area.  That 
group  of  people  wouldn't  do  anything  else  -  they  love  it. 
It  depends  on  how  you  perceive  your  situation;   if  a  van  pool 
were  free,  you  might  not  drive  by  yourself  again. 
Preferential  parking  is  something  that  can  be  instituted  by 
a  company  that  doesn't  cost  them  anything,,  or  even  providing 
things  like  bicycle  racks  and  showers,  stuff  like  that. 
Something  that's  helpful  and  shows  good  will.   In  a  place 
like  Burlington,  you  need  a  combination  of  things  -  double- 
decker  busses,  a  shuttle  from  the  MBTA  to  the  Lahey  clinic, 
bus  services,  carpools,  vans  -  because  not  everybody's  going 
to  choose  the  same  thing. 

o     Probably  the  new  wave  of  office  parks  will  be  the  office 
park  itself  maturing,  becoming  a  node.     What  we  see  happing 
in  suburban  parks  like  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  are  villages 
being  re-established,  mixed  use  centers  being  established, 
so  the  suburb  goes  from  a  phase  of  farmland  suburb  to  nodes 
and  city-like  forms;   villages  starting  to  occur.     You  can 
see  that  progressions  even  in  the  Wellesley  Office  Park, 
with  a  restaurant  and  a  bank.     There  is  a  quality  of  life 
issue  and  health  clubs,  and  so  on.     I  took  exception  to 
somebody  suggesting  a  0.25  FAR  spread  over  everything  -  that 
would  be  a  transportation  disaster  for  the  next  generation. 
But  with  nodes  of  density  at  selected  places,  where  mixed 
uses  exist,  you  can  create  concentrations  where  effective 
public  transit  becomes  an  option.     Without  this  con- 
centration,  even  vanpooling  has  limits  as  a  system.  With 
sufficient  density,  pricing  becomes  an  issue.     For  example  a 
pricing  strategy  like  in  Boston  would  be  possible. 

o     Personally  I  can't  see  any  way  to  object  to  paying  a  gaso- 
line tax  sufficient  to  maintain  the  system  that  I  want  to 
use  out  there  if  I'm  going  to  drive  my  own  car.     We  can't 
even  cut  the  grass  on  these  highways  we've  built;  we  don't 
have  enough  staff  at  DPW  to  do  an  effective  job,  and  at  the 
same  time  we're  diverting  gasoline  tax  money  into  other 
uses.     It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  a  little  more  courage  in 
that  direction,   to  make  these  alternative  things  become  more 
attractive  as  well  as  providing  finances  to  do  a  more  effec- 
tive job  with  the  highway  system. 

o     I've  seen  developers  get  clobbered  on  a  very  sophisticated 
mixed  use  development.     He  was  forced  to  do  it,   in  a  sense. 
The  implication  of  not  allowing  a  parking  structure  might  be 
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absolutely  adverse  to  the  quality  of  life  they  might  want  to 
achieve.     It's  reactive,  because  of  good  reasons  -  lack  of 
planning.     Those  of  us  in  business  have  the  responsibility 
to  be  the  initiators  early  before  the  damage  is  done  of 
trying  to  get  the  right  thing  set  in  there.     Maybe  some  of 
those  reactive  things  wouldn't  then  occur. 

o     I  don't  think  that  the  desire  for  quality  of  life  and  vision 
of  the  future  are  necessarily  in  conflict  with  the  profit 
motive.     The  private  sector  profit  motive  -  being  interested 
in  the  quality  of  life  -  is  borne  out,  certainly  in  the  19th 
century,  when  you  look  at  Commonwealth  Avenue  and  realize 
that  those  areas  in  Boston  were  built  speclat i vely ;  when  you 
look  at  the  granite-clad  warehouses  that  were  built  by  the 
entrepreneur/  merchants  in  the  early  19th  century  in  Boston. 
Those  were  privately  driven,  based  on  the  economics  of  that 
time  -  but  the  visions  that  the  people  had  of  the  future  and 

o     I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  have  read  "The  Power  Broker" 
about  Robert  Moses,  but  the  bottom  line  of  that  book  was 
that  any  time  you  had  a  set  of  engineering  drawings  ready 
somehow,  you  always  got  the  project  built. 

o    We  hear  from  the  DPW  that  they  have  a  hundred  million 

dollars  available,  but  there's  900  million  dollars  in  pro- 
jects that  are  needed.     But  in  fact  we  know  when  we  look 
more  carefully,  that  many  of  those  projects  can  never  happen 

-  there's  local  controversy,  they  can't  pass  the  EIS  muster, 
there's  a  wetland,  or  whatever  it  is,  and  in  fact,  even 
though  they're  on  the  list  of  state  projects,  they  don't 
happen.     But  with  self-help  and  self-determination,  a  con- 
tinuity from  the  local  community,  and  front  end  design  work 

-  if  it's  done  properly  with  the  commitments  from  the  state, 
it  gets  built.   I  think  that's  a  very  good  point  and  I  think 
that  the  private  sector  is  getting  that  message  and  they're 
starting  to  recognize  that  reality. 

o     By  lack  of  planning  you  develop  the  anti-growth  sentiments 
which  have  a  legitimate  basis  when  things  haven't  been  pre- 
pared ahead  of  time. 


Workshop  on  Traffic  Engineer ing/TSM  

Paul  Porell,   Moderator,  H.  W.  Lochner ,  Inc. 

I'm  very  excited  about  the  possibilities  offered  by  the 
various  techniques  of  traffic  engineering  and  TSM  (transportation 
system  management).  My  most  recent  involvement  was  with  the  traf- 
fic management  lanes  on  the  Southeast  Expressway.  Our  firm  is  in 
many  ways  proud  of  its  work  that's  been  accomplished  on  the 
Southeast  Expressway  especially  the  public  support  that  has  been 
shown  during  the  construction  process  -  two  years,  both  last  year 
and  construction  that's  going  on  right  now.  One  thing  that  has 
pointed  out  to  us  concerning  traffic  operations  on  heavily 
congested  roadways  is  that  the  traffic  stream  is  extremely 
flexible  -  more  flexible  than  we  had  anticipated. 

During  the  planning  work  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Southeast  Expressway  a  lot  of  people  were  scared  of  the  potential 
for  the  very  nightmarish  situation  where  one  quarter  of  the  capa- 
city of  the  total  roadway  -  two  out  of  the  eight  usable  lanes  of 
the  facility  -  had  to  undergo  reconstruction  at  one  time.  We 
found  that  people  are  sensitive  to  the  traffic  situations  and 
have  adjusted  extremely  well  for  a  long  period  of  time  during  the 
reconstruction.     Projecting  that  type  of  flexibility  to  antici- 
pate it  or  perhaps  project  the  extreme  traffic  problems  along 
Route  128  one  would  assume  that  if  people  were  to  be  as  flexible 
along  128  as  the  drivers  on  the  Southeast  Expressway  that 
although  our  problems  may  be  great,   the  drivers  seem  to  cope. 

Of  course  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  expressway  work  was 
able  to  go  ahead  was  that  the  state  was  primarily  interested  in 
doing  pure  traffic  management  to  serve  the  peak  direction.  And 
that  is  not  the  case  in  Rte  128  where  the  traffic  does  not  have 
such  clear-cut  peaking  patterns  as  the  Southeast  Expressway.  One 
thing  we  knew  about  the  Southeast  Expressway  was  that  it  was  a 
very  significant  element  of  the  traffic  on  the  facility  that  we 
knew  was  not  localized  traffic  but  was  getting  on  one  end  of  the 
facility  and  traveling  to  other  end  8  miles  away. 

In  this  workshop  there  are  many  different  aspects  of  traffic 
management  which  may  help  in  and  along  Rte  128.  We  will  of  course 
want  to  compare  Rte  128  with  other  highways,  and  to  discuss  the 
differences  between  Rte  128  as  a  major  circumferential  highway, 
and  the  routes  which  intersect  it  and  provide  access  to  the  deve- 
loping suburbs. 
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Workshop  Panelists 

Larry  Tittemore,  who  holds  the  title  of  Chief  Planner  at  the 
Central  Transportation  PLanning  Staff,    is  a  graduate  of  Lafayette 
College  holding  a  BSCE  degree  and  of  Purdue  University  holding  an 
MSCE  degree  (Transportation/Traffic  Engineering  speciality).  Mr. 
Tittemore  has  held  positions  in  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors.    Prior  to  joinging  CTPS ,  he  held  the  title  of  Senior 
Associate  in  the  firm  of  Tittemore  Associates,  a  firm  of  which  is 
is  a  co-founder.  Mr.  Tittlemore,  a  member  of  ITE  and  TRB,   is  now 
heading  the  technical  effort  for  CTPS  traffic  analysis  in  the 
Route  128  corridor. 

Michael  Burke,   the  transportation  director  of  the  City  of 
Waltham  for  almost  9  years,   is  a  graduate  of  Notre  Dame  with  a 
Master's  in  Public  Administration  from  Northeastern.  His 
experience  includes  a  few  years  of  traffic  engineering  in 
Michigan,  project  engineer  for  Bruce  Campbell  Associates,  and 
Director  of  Traffic  and  Parking  for  the  Town  of  Brookline.  Mike 
is  a  fellow  in  the  Institute  of  Transportation  Engineers,  member 
of  the  Transportation  Research  Board,   the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Professional 
Engineer  ing . 

Rich  Hangen  is  a  principal  in  his  own  firm  of  Vanesse/Hangen 
Associates.  Prior  to  forming  this  corporation  he  was  employed  as 
vice  president  of  Alan  M.  Voorhees  and  before  that  he  was  a 
transportation  planner  for  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Transportation.     Mr.  Hangen  has  both  a  BS  and  a  master's  degree 
in  civil  engineering,   is  a  registered  professional  civil 
engineer,   is  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Transportation 
Engineering,   and  the  recipient  of  the  award  of  outstanding  civil 
engineer  for  the  New  England  section  for  this  past  year,  and  also 
a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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Traffic  Analysis  of  Route  128  

Larry  Tittemore,  Central  Transportation  Planning  Staff  (CTPS) 

CTPS  -  the  Central  Transportation  Planning  Staff  -  is  the 
technical  staff  for  6  state  agencies  -  the  Executive  Office  of 
Transportation  &  Construction,   the  Mass.  Department  of  Public 
Works,   the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority,  MassPort 
Authority,  the  MBTA  Advisory  Board  and  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Council  -  who  together  form  the  Metropolitan  Planning 
Organization  for  the  Boston  Region. 

There  are  a  number  of  activities  that  have  gone  on,  are  going 
on  and  will  be  going  on  at  CTPS  that  deal  with  128  and  the  feeder 
roadways  that  lead  to  and  from  it.     Highland  Ave  in  Needham 
(known  as  Needham  Street  in  Newton)   is  a  major  feeder  roadway 
leading  into  Route  128  that  is  presently  under  study. 

CTPS  is  just  now  embarking  on  a  what  will  eventually  be  a 
three-phased  study  that  deals  with  the  short-term  and  long-term 
future  of  the  Route  128  corridor.     The  initial  two  phases  will  be 
directed  primarily  at  the  section  of  Route  128  that  lies  between 
Route  9  and  Route  24.     It's  being  referred  to  as  the  Lane 
Addition  project.     The  third  phase,  which  is  broader  in  scope, 
covers  the  entire  length  of  Route  128,   region  from  the  Gloucester 
area  all  the  way  down  to  Braintree.     That  phase  will  look  at  both 
existing  conditions  and  also  at  possible  future  conditions. 

The  three  phases  are  projected  to  be  a  two-year  effort.  This 
is  the  first  time  since  the  1960s  for  such  a  large-scale  effort. 
One  of  the  things  that  I   think  we  are  going  to  find  now  that 
differs  from  the  1960s  is  how  the  process  of  regional  planning  or 
regional  traffic  forecasting  is  related  to  regional  land  use 
activity  distribution  -  where  the  people  are  going  to  be  living, 
working,   recreating,   shopping,  whatever.   In  the  1970s,  a  distri- 
bution of  land-use  acivities  would  be  a  given  and  a  transpor- 
tation system  would  then  be  tailored  to  meet  the  associated 
travel  demand  for  a  given  level  of  service.   In  outlining  a 
transportation  system  that  can  serve  the  travel  requirements  of 
the  individuals,   it's  important  to  point  out  that  travel  is  a 
derived  demand,  which  measn  that  people  travel  as  a  means  to 
accomplish  an  end  and  that  that  travel  is  not  the  end  point  in 
itself. 

The  important  aspect  of  this  analysis  is  that  the  proposed 
development  that  is  going  to  occur  along  Route  128  itself,  and 
along  the  radial  routes  that  feed  into  it,  has  to  be  translated 
into  how  much  additional  traffic  that  that  development  will 
create.     There  is  also  the  question  of  whether  that  amount  of 
proposed  development  is  realistic,  given  that  the  transportation 
system  is  what  it  is.  The  amount  of  investment  that  is  available 
to  change  the  existing  transportation  system  implies  an  addi- 
tional sum  which  may  not  become  available  But  determining  the 
most  likely  situation  in  the  future  is  important  to  estimating 
future  traffic  levels,  and  finding  a  transportation  system  with 
the  proper  mix  of  components,   to  match  it,    if  at  all  possible. 
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There  are  some  minor  additions  and  improvements  that  can  be 
made  to  the  transportation  system  in  the  Route  128  corridor, 
based  on  the  land  use  distribution  and  activities  that  can  be 
serviced  by  the  transportation  system.     These  activities,  and 
their  distribution,  are  a  major  aspect  that  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Council  is  going  to  be  looking  at  in  their  work  in  this 
project . 

Public  transportation  and  highway  systems  are  radially 
oriented  in  this  country  in  general  and  the  Eastern  Massachusetts 
region  in  particular.     Public  transportation  in  circumferential 
corridors  is  a  rare  thing.  But  as  you  get  these  linear  cities  - 
as  now  exist  in  long  sections  of  128  -  the  density  of  develop- 
ment, while  it  may  not  be  as  high  as  it  is  in  Downtown  Boston,  is 
becoming  ever  increasingly  higher  with  the  volume  of  auto- 
oriented  worktrips  in  that  area  now  approaching  those  found  in 
Downtown  Boston.     At  some  point,   this  demand  gets  beyond  what  a 
roadway  can  handle.     What  will  people  do  when  they  start  to  per- 
ceive this?     Will  they  bounce  to  1-495  or  not? 

One  of  the  things  we  do  know  is  that  Route  128  has  been  asked 
to  do  about  everything  that  a  road  can  be  asked  to  do.     It's  a 
circumferential  roadway  that  bypasses  cities  and  towns.   In  cer- 
tain sections  it  is  a  replacement  for  radial  routes  that  have  not 
been  built;   traffic  has  to  move  some  distance  circumf erent ially 
between  two  adjacent  radials.  So  you've  got  those  two  uses  piled 
on  each  other.  With  development,   there  is  localized  traffic 
added  on  top  of  the  previous  two.  Route  128  is  thus  being  asked 
to  serve  more  purposes  than  it  was  ever  intended  to  serve.  That 
is  one  of  the  problems. 

A  second  problem  facing  Route  128  traffic  is  the  mixing  of 
short-distance  and  long-distance  trvel     To  separate  these  dif- 
fering traffic  types  spatially  (by  means  of  physically-separated 
lane  configurations)  would  be  the  ideal.     This  would  allow  the 
separation  of  long-distance  traffic  from  more  localized  traffic  - 
traffic  characterized  as  jumping  on  and  off  Route  128  atr 
interchanges  spaced  fairly  close  to  one  another.     This  is  the 
treatment  that  has  proved  successful  in  New  Jersey,   for  example, 
on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  and  Garden  State  Parkway.     Along  the 
Ropute  128  corridor,  an  improvement  of  this  sort  would  be  very 
difficult  to  implement  because  of  developent  that  is  already  in 
place.     Any  expansion  of  the  right-of-way  would  be  extremely 
expensive  and  disruptive  to  some  of  the  very  people  you  are 
trying  to  serve. 

Assessing  the  Present  Situation 

Before  proceeding  too  far  into  the  proposed  study,  we  need 
to  find  out  what  leads  people  to  make  decisions  to  locate  or 
relocate  industry  or  businesses  to  or  from  the  Route  128  corridor 
area.     When  Route  128  was  built,    it  opened  up  a  whole  new  stretch 
of  land  at  a  time  when  there  was  latent  demand  to  move  industries 
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(basically  manufacturing)     that  wanted  to  come  out  of  6  stories 
stacked  up  on  top  of  each  other  in  South  Boston  and  elsewhere. 
These  industries  were  then  able  to  spread  out  on  one  story.  But 
that  type  of  development  is  not  what's  occurring  on  128  today. 
There's  no  question  whether  people  would  pick  up  and  go  to  1-495 
if  it  were  only  15  miles  from  Boston  and  10  miles  from  Cambridge 
and  the  universities,  with  the  research  and  development  linkages. 
To  go  out  30  miles  to  1-495  may  not  be  viable.     Rather  than 
bouncing  out  there,   these  industries  might  come  back  into  places 
like  Technology  Square  in  Cambridge.     Or,   if  "forced"  to  move, 
leave  the  Eastern  Massachusetts  region,  or  the  Commonwealth, 
entirely.     We  need  to  know  what  people  will  do  if  we  can't  pro- 
vide highway  facilities  that  entrepreneurs  feel  that  they  need. 


As  part  of  the  continued  developer  interest  in  Route  128  as 
opposed  to  Route  1-495,  there  may  be  some  further  spreading  out 
to  parts  of  128  that  up  to  this  point  have  not  been  needed  for 
development.     To  look  at  Route  128  you  have  to  look  at  the  Route 
9  corridor,  at  the  Route  3  corridor,  at  the  Route  2  corridor,  the 
93  corridor,   the  95  corridor.  They're  all  tied  together.  How 
people  make  their  development  decision  or  locational  decision  are 
all  tied  together  and  they  all  have  an  impact  on  all  of  the  road- 
way system.  That's  why  we  are  studying  the  problem  comprehen- 
sively at  the  regional  level. 

People  have  studied  the  length  of  time  people  are  willing  to 
use  up  in  getting  to  work.     The  average  number  is  about  20  minu- 
tes,  so  the  15  minute  estimate  appears  to  be  within  the  likely 
range.     Norwell,  along  Route  3  south,   for  example,  has  plenty  of 
developable  land,  and  nice  residential  areas,  both  within  Norwell 
and  surrounding  communities.  There's  no  question  that  over  time 
this  area  will  fill  in  with  development. 

People  who  decide  where  their  industry  will  be  located  are 
going  to  be  doing  it  based,  at  least  partially,  on  the  impact  on 
themselves.     They  will  want  to  be  on  a  commutation  route,  for 
example,  and  if  it's  going  to  be  office  development,  that  office 
development  is  presumably  going  to  be  drawing  a  lot  of  people 
with  the  same  characteristics  that  exist  in  Downtown  Boston.  If 
you're  an  insurance  company  like  Hancock  or  if  you're  an 
insurance  company  that  has  chosen  to  locate  out  on  Route  128  and 
if  people  go  to  Hancock  on  public  transportation  in  Boston,  given 
the  presence  of  public  transportation  and  the  same  type  of 
people,   it's  not  clear  to  me  that  they  won't  use  public  transpor- 
tation in  Needham  if  that's  where  the  next  Hancock  appears. 

Another  aspect  of  change  is  that  some  of  the  present  develop- 
ment on  Route  128  simply  will  not  stay  there  over  the  long  run. 
It  will  depend  on  how  strongly  people  want  to  be  in  that  type  of 
area.     Firms  on  128  now  will  get  out  if  it  really  becomes  sticky. 
But  then  some  other  firm  will  come  in  to  replace  it.     We'll  pro- 
bably see  firms  changing  location  along  128  and  along  the 
radials,  but  probably  not  making  the  total  15-mile  jump  to  Route 
1-495. 
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Using  Available  Capacity 

It  really  is  amazing  what  you  can  do  within  the  available 
capacity  of  existing  roadways.  A  driver  really  does  find  where  he 
can  get  through,   for  the  most  part.  When  things  get  too  congested 
on  a  portion  of  the  highway  system,   the  driver  goes  away.     If  you 
look  for  points  where  improvements  can  and  should  be  made  along 
128,  my  feeling  is  that  they're  located  in  every  one  of  the  major 
interchange  areas.  They  aren't  on  the  main  road.     Route  128  is 
handling  130,000  cars  in  the  Woburn  section  per  day,  on  8  lanes. 
If  the  peaking  charcter istics  of  this  travel  demand  do  not  become 
too  pronounced,   this  level  of  usage  can  be  accommodated. 

Whether  the  capacity  of  these  roadways  is  a  real  limit  is  a 
good  comment  about  not  just  Rte  128,  but  also  about  the  more 
local  streets  that  provide  access  to  these  interchanges.  Because 
of  present  building  intensity,   the  demand  placed  on  these  local 
streets  is  at  their  present  capacity.     In  the  big  commuter  hours, 
we  go  out  and  look  in  the  numbers  of  vehicles  being  handled  and 
you'll  find  that  they're  all  in  excess  of  what  the  capacity 
manual  says.     It's  awesome.     One  study  measured  Rte  20  in  Weston 
as  handling  over  3400  vehicles  per  lane  per  hour.     The  capacity 
manual  says  that  you  can't  possible  carry  more  than  2000  v.p.h. 

Detailing  the  Route  128  Study 

Some  of  the  CTPS  past  and  present  studies  indicate  what 
kind  of  analysis  will  be  necessary  in  Rte  128.     For  example. 
Highland  Avenue  in  Needham  (Needham  Street  in  Newton)   is  a  con- 
tinuous thoroughfare  with  an  interchange  with  Rte  128  in 
Needham.  Adjacent  to  the  interchange,   the  New  England 
Industrial  Center,   now  called  the  New  England  Industrial  Park, 
was  built  early  in  the  history  of  Rte  128.   The  kinds  of  deve- 
lopment that  came  out  into  the  suburbs  at  that  point  were 
spread  out  over  a  large  amount  of  land  -  the  availability  of  land 
was  one  of  the  reasons  they  came.     This  available  land  allowed 
one-story  development. 

The  Highland  Ave/Needham  Street  Corridor  includes  approxima 
tely  two  miles  of  roadway,   from  Interchange  56  on  Route  128  to  a 
point  near  Route  9  in  Newton.  This  study  could  easily  become  pro- 
totypica  of  the  type  of  analysis  required  all  up  and  down  Route 
128,  where  the  focus  is  not  on  Rte  128  itself,  but  on  the  cross 
streets  that  serve  as  the  feeders  to  and  from  Route  128. 

The  proposals  for  the  corridor  were  developed  cooperatively 
by  local  people.  The  two  communities  involved  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  those  two  communities  proposed  a  series  of  possible 
solutions  to  problems  that  they  saw  and  asked  the  Mass. 
Department  of  Public  Works  to  implement  that  plan.     The  MDPW 
turned  to  CTPS  and  asked  if  the  proposed  treatment  was  an 
appropriate  solution  to  the  problem.     The  results  of  the  analysis 
show  that  some  of  the  suggestions  were  good  and  some  were  less 
good  in  addressing  the  problems  that  exist  today  and  the  problems 
that  are  expected  to  exist  in  the  future.     The  most  important 
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point,  however,   is  that  here  two  communities  got  together  and 
developed  a  coordinated  plan  that  they  could  live  with,  and 
joined  with  the  business  community,   through  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,   to  make  sure  that  the  business  community  would  also  be 
in  agreement  with  it.     What  is  coming  forth  is  a  coordinated  plan 
on  which  people  presumably  will  be  in  agreement,  and  implemen- 
tation can  begin,  when  the  planning  work  is  done. 

Notice  the  changes  that  are  occurring  and  will  continue  to 
occur  in  the  New  England  Industrial  Park.     For  example,  there's 
one  building  that  has,  up  until  very  recently,  been  classified  as 
a  distributing  firm,   employing  about  40  people,  housed  within 
about  125,000  square  feet  of  building.     It  is  now  proposed  to 
modify  that  site  to  house  a  different  type  of  use  -  offices.  The 
building  itself  would  be  scaled  back  to  85,000  square  feet  from 
the  125,000.   It  sounds  like  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
There's  a  reason  for  the  scaling  back  and  that  is  that  off-street 
parking  now  has  to  be  provided  within  that  industrial  park.  It 
didn't  used  to  have  to  be.  But  they  need  the  space  that  part  of 
the  building  is  sitting  on  for  at-grade  parking. 

The  problem  with  this  form  of  re-use  is  that  trip  generation 
is  increased  dramatically.  The  same  physical  piece  of  land  with  a 
smaller  building  has  the  potential  for  five  times  as  many  trips. 
Worse  still  as  far  as  a  transportation  system  is  concerned  are 
the  peaking  characteristics  of  the  trips  by  employees  who  will  be 
coming  there.     The  existing  40  employees  spread  out  their  trips 
over  a  greater  period  of  the  day  and  some  of  their  trips  were 
outside  of  the  major  commuting  period.  This  new  office  develop- 
ment,  unless  something  is  done  in  the  way  of  flextime  or 
something  along  those  lines,  will  have  its  travel  concentrated 
within  the  worst  period  of  the  day  as  far  as  traffic  is  con- 
cerned.    So  rather  than  getting  five  times  as  many  trips  during 
that  period  of  time,   there  will  be  7,8  or  9  times  as  many  moving 
to  or  from  the  site.     If  we  extrapolate  that  scenario  across 
hundreds  of  thousands  if  not  millions  of  square  feet  up  and  down 
Route  128,   the  consequences  of  that  are  obviously  profound.  It 
is  of  course  doubtful  that  that  could  really  happen  all  along 
Route  128. 

One  of  the  intersections  that  we  have  looked  at  on  Highland 
Avenue  presently  operates  in  the  afternoon  at  a  level  of  ser- 
vice F.     Through  some  restriping  of  that   intersection  on  both 
the  major  approaches  and  minor  approaches  to  the  intersection 
to  better  utilize  the  existing  pavement,  while  staying  within  the 
existing  curbs,  you  can  produce  a  level  of  service  C,  at  least 
theoretically,  at  that  intersection.     Those  are  kinds  of  things 
that  can  be  done  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  can  really  benefit 
the  traveling  public  and  do  not  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  do.  There 
are  probably  hundreds  of  locations  in  the  state,  or  perhaps 
thousands,  where  this  type  of  improvement   is  possible.     It  is 
just  a  matter  of  finding  them  and  going  through  the  process  of 
identifying  and  then  implementing  the  very  simple  short  term 
solutions  to  the  problems.     What  you  need  are  more  people  who  are 
trained  as  to  what  to  look  for  and  react  to  in  those  kinds  of 
situations . 
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AS we  go  through  this  process  one  of  the  things  that  we  have 
to  do  is  truly  identify  the  problems  before  we  come  up  with  solu- 
tions.    We  all  know  that  there  is  a  problems.     It's  like  any 
other  kind  of  generic  problem.     You  have  to  take  it  apart  to  find 
out  where  the  components  of  that  problem  are  -  what  parts  of 
Route  128  or  where  along  Route  128  the  problem  may  be  worse  or 
not  as  bad.     Those  kinds  of  approaches  will  be  followed  and,  as 
traffic  engineering  kinds  of  solutions  are  identified  and 
addressed,  we'll  find  out  where  we  stand. 

At  the  end  of  this  2-year  period,  we'll  have  a  set  of  plans 
-  a  plan  for  attacking  the  problem  in  the  near-term,  the 
intermediate-term,   and  an  idea  of  what  the  long-range  future 
might  look  like.     And  a  much  better  idea  of  how  we  want  to  form 
our  policies  in  order  to  get  prepared  for  that  future. 

One  of  the  solutions  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  seriously 
consider  is  some  form  of  conventional  public  trnaposrtat ion  - 
vanpooling,  carpooling  -  those  things  will  really  help.     If  we  go 
to  the  types  of  densities  that  we  are  talking  about  in  the  corri- 
dor,  it's  going  to  take  more  than  the  individual  car,   the  indivi- 
dual car  with  several  people  in  it,  or  perhaps  a  cross  between  an 
individual  car  and  a  bus,   to  get  people  to  and  from  the 
employment  and  shopping  sites.     That  means  a  real  change  to  an 
attitude  and  approach  to  how  people  are  commuting.     It  may  not  be 
accepted  or  acceptable,  but  that  is  the  kind  of  direction  we  may 
have  to  go. 

There  is  some  reason  to  doubt  that  you  can  have  continued 
growth  in  square  footage  in  new  development  that  has  happened  in 
recent  years.     Route  128  also  has  limits  on  how  far  it  can  be 
expanded,  and  these  limits  will  slow  development  somehat  -  par- 
ticulatly  if  there  are  increases  in  the  office  square  footage  and 
very  peaked  travel  characteristics  that  follow.     If  the  develop- 
ment surge  is  to  continue,  and  given  that  you're  not  going  to 
expand  Route  128  into  another  New  Jersey  Turnpike  (with  12 
lanes),   then  you're  going  to  have  to  provide  a  different  kind  of 
solution.     The  only  place  that  you  really  an  turn  is  to  the  more 
conventional  types  of  public  transportation.     That  does  have  a 
tremendous  potential  implication  as  far  as  cost  is  concerned. 
It's  a  solution  that  would  probably  have  to  be  done  with  state 
and  local  aid,   since  the  federal  government  does  not  appear  to 
be,  at  least  not  at  the  present  time,  very  interested  in  par- 
ticipating in  that  kind  of  endeavor.     If  you're  not  going  to  do 
something  major  then  you're  not  going  to  get  that  development. 
If  you  want  that  development  then  you're  going  to  have  to  do 
something  major.     Those  semm  to  be  the  choices.     And  it  is  a 
chicken-and/or-egg  situation. 

The  Problem  of  the  Number  of  Lanes 

Coming  up  here  this  morning  I  had  to  travel  through  the 
3-lane  section  of  Route  128.     There  were  a  fair  number  of 
vehicles  -  travelling  illegally  perhaps,  but  travelling  in  the 
breakdown  lane.     So  they  do  it.     How  do  we  view  it?  It's 
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something  that  shouldn't  happen.     The  breakdown  lanes  are  there 
for  a  purpose.     You  go  to  using  them  for  a  travel  lane  because 
it's  just  a  necessity  to  use  them.     I  don't  think  anyone  thinks 
its  a  great  situation.     It  may  be  a  necessary  situation.     One  of 
the  things  that's  happening  on  the  Southeast   is  that  more  and 
better  turnout  areas  will  be  provided  as  part  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion -  putting  some  safety,   in  the  form  of  an  escape  valve,  back 
into  the  roadway. 

There's  a  concept  called  level  of  service  that  measures 
the  ability  of  a  particular  section  of  road  to  handle  the  traffic 
that  is  there.  As  you  go  from  level  of  service  A  to  level  of  ser- 
vice F,  there's  an  implication  that  you're  adding  traffic  and  the 
capacity  of  the  roadway  stays  the  same.     That's  how  you  get  from 
A  to  F.     It's  important  to  remember  that  the  recommended  line  for 
available  capacity  -  whether  it's  2000  vehicles  per  lane  per  hour 
or  whatever  -  that  you  can  cross  that  line.     What  you're  giving 
up  is  safety  in  turn  for  more  throughput.     You  can  get  away  with 
it  for  a  while.     But  there  comes  some  point  where  something  hap- 
pens to  a  vehicle  and  that  vehicle  stops  and  the  throughput  of 
the  road  is  very  much  impaired.  And  if  you've  taken  away  any 
possibility  of  getting  out  of  a  travel  lane,   it's  obviously  not  a 
good  situation  -  it's  going  to  be  harder  to  deal  with  than  if  you 
had  that  safety  and  maneouveorabi li ty  factor  built  in  there  to 
let  them  get  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  let  everybody  else  con- 
tinue . 

Adding  effective  lanes  in  this  manner  can  temporarily  solve  a 
problem  and  serve  existing  traffic  better.   It  solves  the  existing 
problem,  but  not  a  problem  that  may  come  in  the  future.     As  to 
the  maximum  possible  number  of  lanes  on  a  given  roadway,  four 
lanes  in  each  direction  is  still  the  rule  of  thumb.     With  addi- 
tional lanes,   the  safety  factor  decreases  enormously.     Too  much 
"room  to  maneouver"  becomes  available  to  individual  drivers. 
During  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southeast  Expressway  traffic  was 
moved  very  rapidly  on  2  express  lanes,  but  without  a  breakdown 
lane.     Any  accident  immediately  affected  throughput.     The  New 
Jersey  Turnpike  is  12  lanes,  actually  four  3-lane  sections.  Four 
lanes  going  one  way  may  be  the  maximum  we  can  provide  safely. 


DISCUSSION 


o    The  company  that  I  work  for  -  H.W.  Lochner  -  was  hired  by 
the  Mass  DPW  to  do  the  design  work  on  reconstruction  on  the 
Southeast  Expressway,  which  included  the  use  of  the  break- 
down lane  into  a  new  facility  known  as  a  traffic  management 
lane.     The  Southeast  Expressway  does  not  have  breakdown 
lanes,   it  has  traffic  management  lanes. 

o     On  the  long  range  plan  that's  going  to  be  developed,  you 

mentioned  that  in  many  cases  the  demand  analysis  to  be  done 
as  part  of  that  work  will  be  constrained  by  the  existing 
system,   the  minor  improvements  that  can  be  made  to  it,  and 
available  funding.     But  later  on  you  mentioned  a  poten- 
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tially  very  heavily  funded  program  that  would  be  some  form 
of  large-scale  public  transportation  as  a  solution  for  Rte 
128. 

Response:  There  certainly  is  a  dichotomy  there;   it  repre- 
sents the  need  to  begin  making  choices. 

o    The  orientation  here  seems  to  be  social  engineering  as 
opposed  to  meeting  the  needs  as  they  exist.  Interchanges 
such  as  Winter  Street,  Highland  Ave.,  Woburn,  Burlington, 
are  like  a  crowded  bar  -  everybody  wants  to  be  at  the  same 
one.     You  could  have  a  beautiful  place  out  in  the  country 
at  495,  but  there  won't  be  anyone  there.     This  will  con- 
tinue to  happen  because  in  New  York  people  commute  2  hours 
to  work.     If  the  road  breaks  down  it's  because  a  few  people 
ignore  the  heart  of  the  road  from  Dedham  to  Woburn. 

o     If  you  have  enough  money  to  build  road  such  as  1-95  in 
Danvers  and  Rte  25,    it's  all  well  and  good,  but  if  you 
don't  have  enough  money,  your  priorities  have  to  be  first 
the  road,  second  public  transportation.     Public  transpor- 
tation does  not  sell  to  business.     It  does  for  people  who 
use  a  lot  of  cheap  labor,   like  a  bank  or  an  insurance  com- 
pany that  wants  to  leave  Boston  for  Maiden  or  Quincy,  but 
it  does  not  sell  -  it  does  not  fly  with  entrepreneurs.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  entrepreneurs  are  going  to  be 
within  10  miles  of  their  home  -  they're  going  to  be  in 
those  affluent  suburbs. 

o    This  Dukakis  administration,   ignoring  the  fact  that  King 
didn't  have  much  time,  has  not  addressed  the  problem  of  Rte 
128  transportation  for  the  better  part  of  the  last  7  or  8 
years.     And  I  didn't  hear  anything  today  that  says  that 
somebody  is  going  to  spend  half  a  billion  or  a  billion 
dollars  of  whatever  it  takes  to  solve  this  problem  by 
improving  the  roadway  first.  They're  going  to  find  93 
reasons  to  push  people  into  Fitchburg,  Athol,  places  where 
there  aren't  any  people.     I  think  they're  squandering  their 
assets . 

o    During  the  rush  hour  on  the  Southeast  Expressway,   it  seems 
to  be  impossible  to  have  a  bad  accident;   it's  a  matter  of 
getting  throughput  when  you  need  it  during  these  two  hours. 
Every  other  time  the  state  police  are  not  there  in  full 
force  bagging  everyone  that  they  can.     But  the  rules  are 
different  on  the  Southeast  Expressway.     There  is  a  need  for 
more  consistency  of  treatment  of  the  problem. 

o     I  recall  that  8  or  10  years  ago  there  was  some  temporary 
law  in  Cambridge  where  new  development  in  the  city  could 
have  fewer  parking  spaces  if  there  was  provision  for  public 
transportation  or  ridesharing.  Does  anybody  recall  that? 

Response:    It  is  similar  to  one  of  the  air  pollution 
problems  in  Boston  that  during  the  implementation  phase  of 
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the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  federal  goverment  worked  out  a  plan 
with  the  City  of  Boston  that  basically  froze  the  number  of 
commercially  available  parking  spaces  in  the  downtown  area. 

Response:  What  you  are  referring  to  is  Cambridge's  maximum 
parking  law,  where  most  communities  have  a  minimum  parking 
law.     If  you  are  going  to  build  X  thousand  square  feet  of 
space,  the  City  of  Cambridge  says  the  maximum  amount  of 
parking  you  can  have  is  X.     Other  communities  say  that  the 
minimum  you  need  is  X.     Projects  we've  worked  on  in 
Cambridge  and  in  Harvard  Square,  we've  come  up  against 
that.     It's  used  by  the  city  as  it  has  been  applied  by  the 
City  of  Cambridge  as  a  means  of  controlling  access  to  cer- 
tain areas. 

Question:   Is  that  a  viable  solution  for  Rte  128? 

Response:  Only  if  there  is  a  viable  alternative  means  of 
getting  there.  In  Boston  and  Cambridge,  as  opposed  to  Rte 
128,   there  are  alternatives  to  the  auto. 

The  application  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  affects  Boston  and  I 
can't  recall  walking  down  a  street  without  seeing  all  kinds 
of  bumper  to  bumper  illegal  parkers.     I  think  it  is  a  shell 
game.     You  have  to  reduce  the  number  of  parking  spaces  and 
they  reduced  the  number  of  legal  parking  spaces  to  meet  the 
requirement  but  they  didn't  reduce  the  number  of  people 
parking.  They  make  a  lot  of  money  for  the  city  for  $15.00  a 
ticket  but  I  don't  think  they  achieve  the  goals  that  they 
set  out  to  do.   I  suppose  that's  arguable. 

Comment:  There  are  three  freezes  -  downtown  Boston, 
Cambridge,  and  Logan  Airport,  and  they  merely  restrict  the 
number  of  commercial  off-street  parking  spaces.  The  freeze 
went  into  effect  in   '74;  Cambridge  is  still  trying  to 
inventory  the  number  of  off-street  parking  spaces.  There 
is  some  difficulty  in  getting  that   information  in  Cambridge 
-  Harvard  and  MIT  have  a  lot  of  parking  spaces,  and  they 
keep  arguing  what  is  the  definition  of  off-street  commer- 
cial parking  versus  tenant  parking  for  housing.     Boston  has 
35000  spaces  downtown  and  there  are  10000  spaces  at  the 
airport  for  commercial  use.  The  parking  freezes  were  never 
designed  to  be  the  sole  solutions  to  the  problem.  They 
were  designed  as  part  of  an  overall  transportation  control 
measure  for  all  three  areas  to  reduce  pollution.  Whether 
they  are  successful  is  something  being  debated  right  now. 
Boston  is  looking  at  the  air  quality  impacts  of  the  parking 
freeze  and  the  other  alternatives  that  are  available.  We  do 
know  that  at  Logan  Airport  they've  been  exceeding  the 
freeze  quite  a  number  of  times.     They've  had  more  vehicles 
at  the  airport  than  they  can  physically  park  in  the  gara- 
ges. What  they've  done,   they've  tried  free  parking   just 

to  get  the  cars  off  the  airport  roadway,  driving  around  in 
circles.  There  is  also  a  large  number  of  off-airport  spa- 
ces.    If  Boston  still  restricts  commercial  spaces  downtown. 
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but  a  new  office  building  comes  in  and    So  that's 

something  that's  being  looked  at  right  now.     As  part  of  an 
overall  program    you  need  alternative  forms  of  transporta- 

tion. 

And  that's  a  little  bit  different  than  if  you're  looking  at 
Quincy  or  Braintree,  you  probably  can't  restrict  parking, 
because  you  have  the  Red  Line  right  there,  almost  within 

walking  distance.     So  if  you're  in  Braintree  or    you've 

got  a  shuttle  service  to  the  station  very  quickly.  The 
question  is  what  do  you  do  as  you  get  farther  out  in  to  the 
areas  that  don't  have  close  access  to  rapid  transit. 

o     Speaking  not  for  the  DPW  but  from  the  viewpoint  that  how 
does  the  state  provide  enough  transportation  and  facilities 
so  that  people  can  have  the  option  of  not  driving  to  work, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  don't  deal  with  the  issue  of  how 
many  parking  spaces  are  provided,  you  transfer  that  issue 
to  how  much  roadway  is  provided  to  allow  people  to  drive  to 
work.     I  think  that  there  is  a  limit,   just  as  there  is  a 
limit  with  air  quality,  to  the  state  and  federal  government 
ability  to  continue  to  provide  additional  capacity  on  the 
road  networks  that  we  have.     So  we  have  to  look  at  alter- 
natives of  ways  in  which  development  can  reinforce  the  use  of 
alternatives  -  whether  it  be  rapid  transit  or  CARAVAN.  At 
some  point  there  is  a  something  that  can't  solve  the  problem 
of  universal  use  of  automobiles  to  get  to  and  from  home  and 
work  where  home  and  work  are  very  far  apart. 

o     People  in  the  environmental  community  were  trying  to  solve 
the  transportation  problem  in  one  way  and  transportation 
people  were  trying  to  solve  the  transportation  problem  in 
another  way,  and  no  one  ever  coordinated  it.     We  have  to 
coordinate  otherwise  we've  heard  that  the  solution  is  an 
18-lane  highway,   to  solve  the  problem. 

o    As  you  increase  the  capacity  of  Route  128  you  should  logi- 
cally increase  the  capacity  on  arterial  streets  leading  to 
and  from  128.     But  those  are  the  places  where  you're  more 
restricted.     I  think  it  would  be  easier  to  add  a  5th  lane  in 
each  direction  on  Rte  128  -  if  that  were  worthwhile  -  I'm  not 
advocating  it.     But  I  think  it  would  be  easier  to  do  that 
than  it  would  be  to  add  the  equivalent  of  a  lane  in  each 
direction  on  the  streets  leading  to  and  from  128. 

o     Building  new  roads  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  you're 
encouraging  a  trip. 

o    Outside  Massachusetts  I  think  people  really  would  not 

tolerate  the  kind  of  traffic  congestion  that  we  do  tolerate 
in  Boston.     When  you  read  the  literature  they  talk  about  a 
60  second  signal  cycle.     There's  not  a  single  intersection 
signal  that  can  run  on  60  second  signal  cycle.     We  start  at 
90  and  typically  the  longer  the  cycle  the  more  capacity  it 
has  . 
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Problems  in  Traffic  Management  

Michael  Burke,  Director  of  Traffic  and  Parking,  City  of  Waltham 

Those  of  you  who  live  south  and  west  of  the     City  of  Boston 
may  be  aware  that  the  Patriot  Ledger  has  a  new  contest  going  for 
all  the  readers  who  live  in  Ledger-land.     They  are  inviting 
simple  solutions  to  the  problems  of  traffic  -  to  see  what  can  be 
done  by  prohibiting  left  turns,  adding  a  little  lane  striping,  or 
doing  something  with  the  signals.     The  winners,   if  your 
suggestion  is  accepted,  you  get  a  T-shirt  that  says  "I  Told  Fred 
Where  to  Go." 

This  contest  is  a  good  idea.     For  one  thing,   it  signals  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  take  a  look  -  to  take  an 
initiative  in  some  small  kinds  of  things  that  can  be  done.  And 
those  of  you  who  deal  procedurally,   if  you  will,   in  this  area, 
know  that  in  the  past  that  really  hasn't  been  the  state  DPW* s 
forte.     They  tend  mostly  to  review,  and  this  is  not  a  criticism, 
but  merely  a  statement  of  fact.     They  own  the  state  highways  and 
they  do  what  has  to  be  done  on  them.     They  review  plans  for 
federal  and  state  aid  projects  and  they  process  them.     In  addi- 
tion,  they  pass  on  permits.   If  you  want  to  prohibit  parking  in 
front  of  some  intersection,  or  some  place  in  the  town  of  Randolph 
legally  you  have  to  get  a  permit  from  the  State  DPW.     And  this 
goes  to  the  District  Office  and  so  forth.     I  don't  want  to  really 
get  into  that,  other  than  the  point  that  I  think  the  contest  and 
the  obvious  cooperation  of  the  State  DPW  indicates  a  willingness 
to  respond,   look  into  and  to  really  initiate  small  traffic 
control  improvements  and  we  need  a  lot  of  those. 

The  major  suggestion  in  the  contest  is  there's  a  lot  of 
obvious  things  that  can  be  done  and  we  ought  to  be  doing  them.  I 
agree  with  that,  but  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  may  be  will 
result  from  this  in  addition  to  some  improvements  that  I  think 
ought  to  take  place,   is  perhaps  a  greater  public  awareness  as  to 
the  problem  and  also  that  the  solutions  may  not  always  be  that 
simple.     Many  times,   there  are  low-cost  solutions  to  our 
problems,  but  very  often  there  are  political  or  social  or  instu- 
tional  reasons  why  you  just  can't  make  them  happen  very  easily. 
I'd  like  to  give  you  a  couple  of  examples. 

One  of  them  involves  an  intersection  called  Bank  Square  in 
Waltham.  The  suggestion  was  made  in  about  1977  that  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  install  a  green  arrow  so  that  the  through  movement 
could  go  at  a  time,   really  all  the  time  because  the  configuration 
of  the  intersection  was  such  that  nothing  interfered  with  it.  I 
thought  it  was  a  good  idea.     The  Traffic  Commission  agreed  with 
me,  and  we  sent  a  request  to  the  State  DPW  for  a  change  in  the 
signal  permit  and  it  was  turned  down.  Because  that  particular 
combination  of  signal  indications  did  not  conform  to  the  manual 
of  uniform  traffic  control  devices,  which  is  the  guideline  -  more 
than  a  guideline,   it's  a  kind  of  bible  for  traffic  control  impro- 
vements.    Many  seemingly  simple,   straightforward  things  conflict, 
and  generally  for  very  good  reason.     I  mean  there's  a  reason  why 
the  manual  says  you  can't  do  it,  but  it's  not  often  apparent. 
Ultimately,   four  years  later  we  got  a  hold  of  $150,000.  We 
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rebuilt  the  intersection,   we  modernized  the  signals,  and  we  did 
what  the  person  suggested,  but  it  wasn't  just  a  matter  of  changing 
the  signal  lens  from  green  to  yellow  and  letting  them  go  all  of 
the  time. 

In  another  case,  we  had  a  particular  difficult  left  turn 
manoever  that  caused  problems  in  a  congested  intersection,  and  a 
suggestion  was  made  that  we  prohibit  it.  And  so  we  looked  at  it, 
and  the  Traffic  Commission  thought  that  might  be  a  good  thing  to 
do.  Actually  I  was  only  on  the  Board  about  2  weeks  and  I  think 
they  wanted  to  humor  me,   so  they  said  they'd  go  along  with  that. 
And  so  we  did  it,  we  prohibited  on  a  trial  basis  this  left  turn. 
The  police  did  their  thing.  The  solution  worked  -  cleared  up  the 
traffic  problem  in  the  intersection  just  wonderfully.     The  public 
outcry,   including  that  from  the  local  hospital,  convinced  the 
traffic  commission  that  maybe  this  was  not  the  smartest  thing 
we'd  ever  done,  and  so  in  the  dark  of  night,  we  took  down  the 
signs  and  we  returned  things  to  the  way  they  were.     Three  years 
later,  we  spent  $35,000,  we  modernized  the  signals,  we  put  the 
left  turn  on  a  separate  base,  and  we  accomplished  what  we  had  set 
out  to  do.     It  was  a  good  idea,  our  heart  was  in  the  right  place, 
ultimately  it  worked  but  it  wasn't  all  that  simple  just  to  prohi- 
bit the  left  turn.  That's  the  kind  of  thing  you  often  find,  that, 
again     social  or  political  or  institutional  reasons  why  you  just 
can't  simply  do  some  things.     We  got  off  on  a  different  tack. 
Incidentally,  my  organization  is  a  little  bit  disorganized.  I'm 
sort  of  jumping  in  about  4  different  directions. 

In  1972,  consultants  for  the  state  DPW  developed  what  really 
at  the  time,  and  I  think  in  retrospect,  we  considered  a  relati- 
vely modest  plan  to  make  improvements  to  the  west  side  of  the 
famous  Rte  128-Winter  Street  Interchange  in  Waltham. 
Unfortunately,  almost  everything  that  could  possibly  go  wrong 
with  the  project  did.     First  of  all,  around  the  time  that  the 
plan  was  developed,  new  environmental  laws  were  passed  that 
required  additional  studies,   just  at  about  the  time  that  we  had  a 
new  state  administration.     Our  new  state  administration  brought 
with  it  some  major  changes  in  philosophy,  a  distinct  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  hiring  consultants  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
poses as  the  previous  administration  had  done,  and  apparently 
some  skepticism  on  whether  it  was  proper  and  legal  to  spend  some 
state  transportation  monies  as  far  away  from  Boston  as  Rte  128  in 
Waltham.     And  as  a  consequence  the  project  languished.  Finally, 
the  economy  took  a  downturn,   employment  went  down,   the  pressure 
for  doing  something  dropped  off,  and  the  project  went  nowhere. 
Finally  the  city  got  its  act  together  and  I  have  to  say  with  some 
significant  and  very  effective  help  from  the  private  sector  -  our 
high-tech  industries  including  the  Polaroid  Corporation  who  did 
the  major  part  of  the  EIS  that  we  had  to  do  in  house  and  paid  for 
the  rest  of  it.  We  finally  succeeded  in  getting  the  project  back 
on  track.  When  the  project  is  finally  completed  this  summer,  it 
will  have  had  a  gestation  period  of  13  years.     To  put  that  into 
perspective,   a  single  development  now  underway  that  will  use  that 
interchange,   is  expected  to  use  up  all  the  newly  created  capacity 
when  its  planned  four  stages   is  completed  8  years   from  now. 
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They're  coming  at  us  faster  than  we  can  deal  with  them.  I 
haven't  the  slightest  idea  what  we  can  do  for  an  encore,  but  I 
would  suggest   (I'm  glad  to  see  that  CARAVAN  is  here  today)  that 
we  devote  a  lot  more  effort  to  promoting  variable  work  hours  and 
ridesharing  at  both  the  municipal  and  state  level. 

I'll  give  you  another  example.     Recently  a  Waltham  developer 
came  to  the  city  with  a  proposal  for  a  70,000  square  foot  office 
building  on  a  piece  of  property  which  was  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  Rte  128,  but  zoned  residential.     He  petitioned  for 
rezoning  and  promised  in  return  to  make  a  $150,000  of  improve- 
ments at  a  nearby  intersection,  which  the  Traffic  Commission 
concluded  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  added  traffic 
generated.     However,  neighborhood  groups  opposed  the  proposal  and 
a  nose  count  of  the  City  Council  showed  that  he  didn't  have  the 
votes  and  he  withdrew  his  petition.     A  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the 
road,  another  developer  is  adding  375,000  square  feet  of  office 
space  which  will  generate  5  times  as  much  traffic  as  the  first 
office  building,  perhaps  2  or  3  times  as  much  traffic  through  the 
intersection  that  the  first  developer  was  going  to  improve,  but 
because  the  zoning  is  there  will  not  be  required  to  make  any 
improvements  to  the  intersection  or  elsewhere.     Now  there  have 
been  some  discussions  as  to  what  the  developer  might  do  in  the 
matter  of  enlightened  self-interest,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  actually  will  be  done.   I  don't  have  the  solution,  but  I 
think  that  this  clearly  depicts  some  kind  of  problem  that  exists 
out  there. 

A  lot  of  things  are  going  on  in  Waltham.  The  city  has 
recently  made  an  agreement  with  a  private  developer  which  hope- 
fully will  work  out  well  for  both  parties.     The  developer  ini- 
tially proposed  in  return  for  rezoning  to  spend  about  $300,000  on 
the  frontage  street  leading  to  his  property,   including  some  traf- 
fic signal  improvements.     The  City's  review  indicated  that  addi- 
tional improvements  were  required  on  the  frontage  street  and 
further  we  felt  that  they  ought  to  make  some  contribution  to  help 
fund  improvements  at  other  locations  which,  while  not  severely 
impacted  by  the  one  development,  were  slightly  impacted  and  in 
combination  with  a  number  of  developments,  would  impact  the 
intersection  beyond  our  ability  to  deal  with  it.       Ultimately  the 
developer  agreed  to  spend  $750,000  to  offset  the  traffic  impacts 
of  the  proposed  development,   including  $350,000  for  an  escrow 
fund  to  make  traffic  improvements  at  an  intersection  5  mile  away 
from  the  site. 

All  this  and  the  kinds  of  development  that  we  see  taking 
place.     To  give  you  some  kind  of  idea  of  why  I'm  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  MBTA.     In  their  plans  to  establish  express  bus  ser- 
vice from  Alev/ife  Station  to  a  park  and  ride  facility  in  the 
Winter  Street  interchange  area.     At  the  same  time,  however,  I 
thik  we  need  to  recognize  that  the  potential  for  the  MBTA  to  do 
much  in  terms  of  bringing  people  to  Waltham' s  high-tech  area  is 
severely  limited.     I  think  it's  part  of  the  picture,  part  of  the 
puzzle,  but  I  think  we're  whistling  in  the  dark  if  we  think  that 
they're  going  to  do  a  lot  for  us  at  least  in  the  absence  of  a 
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very  big  stick  or  a  very  sweet  carrot,  because  that's  just  not 
where  they're  coming  from.     Again,   I  think  you  have  to  be  a  sup- 
porter of  things  like  ridesharing  and  variable  work  hours.  We 
simply  don't  have  in  many  cases  the  land  to  build  the  things  that 
have  to  be  done.     We  know  in  many  cases,  a  solution  to  the  traf- 
fic problems  that  we  have  related  to  128  and  elsewhere.     What  we 
don't  have  is  the  money,   the  will,  because  there  are  some  trade- 
offs.    And  I'm  not  criticizing  our  own  administration  for  that, 
because  maybe  it's  not  worth  solving  at  that  expense. 

Quickly,   I'll  share  with  you  some  conclusions  I've  reached. 
One  is,  we're  clearly  going  to  have  to  speed  up  the  street  impro- 
vement process,  or  to  slow  down  the  private  development  process, 
or  some  combination  of  both,   if  we're  going  to  make  any  progress 
in  dealing  with  transportation  problems  in  the  Rte  128  corridor. 
Whatever  the  method,   the  communities  need  some  leverage  to  deal 
with  new  problems.     Even  though  the  scope  of  the  problem 
outstrips  the  improvements  that  can  be  made  with  a  bucket  of 
paint,   sandbag  islands,   signal  adjustments,   traffic  engineering 
staffs  in  municipalities  along  128  need  to  be  established  and 
augmented.     In  addition  to  nuts  and  bolts  kind  of  traffic  engi- 
neering things,  he  or  she  or  hopefully  they  would  review 
developer's  plans  from  the  community's  standpoint,  making 
suggestions  that  would  be  beneficial  for  the  community.     In  advo- 
cate in  and  out  of  town  for  improvement  projects,  an  essential 
task  of  transportation  plans  and  projects  are  to  be  made  in  a 
timely  fashion.     Our  city  -  we  religiously  avoid  spending  city 
monies  to  fund  anything  that  we  can  get  someone  else's  money  for. 
As  a  consequence  when  we  talk  about  traffic  control  types  of 
improvements  and  street  widening  projects  or  what  have  you,  we 
look  to  sugar  daddy  -  used  to  be  at  100  Nashua  Street  and  now 
it's  at  10  Park  Plaza  -  that's  the  DPW  with  their  bags  of  money. 
They  usually  bring  along  Federal  Highway  which  -  that  adds  some 
complications,  but  when  you're  married  you  marry  into  the 
whole  family.  There's  a  state  aid  money  -  certain  parts  of  our 
community  are  eligible  for  a  community  development  block  grant 
money  from  HUD  which  interestingly  enough  is  far  easier  to  spend 
for  traffic  control  improvements  than  is  Federal  Highway  money 
which  was  designed  to  make  traffic  control  improvements.     But  if 
you're  using  someone  else's  money  -  particularly  if  you're 
dealing  with  the  State  DPW  or  any  outside  agency  -  it's  not  just 
the  State  DPW,   it's  any  outside  agency.     To  do  anything  as  far  as 
time  you've  got  to  have  someone  on  board  that  whenever  the  ball 
gets  hit  back  into  your  court  you  don't  leave  it  bouncing  around 
for  6  months  cause  it'll  stay  bouncing  around  in  your  court  for  6 
months  if  someone  doesn't  pick  it  up  and  throw  it  back.  And 
someone  on  board  can  help  in  that  regard.  Quite  frankly,   I  would 
like  to  be  spending  some  time  promoting  things  like  ridesharing 
and  flexible  hours.     That's  not  how  my  community  perceives  my 
role  in  the  community  and  consequently  that's  not  how  I  spend  my 
time.     But  a  fully  operational  transportation  department  ought  to 
have  people  doing  that,   cause  it's  the  kind  of  thing  that  has  to 
be  promoted.     Certainly  CARAVAN  is  expert,  helpful  -  I  think  that 
they  would  agree  that  it's  nice  to  have  someone  local  who  can 
help  to  push  things  along  whenever   
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Frankly,   consideration  should  be  given  to  getting  the  State 
DPW  out  of  the  permit  business.   I  don't  know  why  they  care  where 
we  produce  parking.     I  don't  know  why  that's  a  state  interest. 
It  takes  my  time  to  develop  and  send  in  the  permit,  and  it  takes 
their  time  to  review  it  and  approve  it.     I  could  do  something 
more  useful  and  they  could  do  something  more  useful  with  that 
time.     I'm  deadly  serious  about  the  idea.   I  think  that  there 
would  be  some  benefits.     Alternatively  I  think  that  a  mechanism 
should  be  established  to  fund  transportation  professionals  in  the 
local  communities  because  ultimately  small  kinds  of  projects  that 
can  be  done,  and  the  review  of  major  kinds  of  projects,     I  think 
can  be  done  in  a  more  beneficial  manner  for  the  community  if  it's 
done  in  the  community.     The  state  should  consider  legislation  to 
facilitate  the  kind  of  agreement  we  reached  in  Waltham,  whereby 
the  developer  put  money  into  an  escrow  fund.     This  has  been  done 
elsewhere  in  the  state;  we're  not  the  first  to  do  it.   It  would  be 
simpler  if  there  were  a  state-sanctioned  methodology  for  doing 
it.     That  exists  in  both  Connecticut  and  Florida  and  probably 
elsewhere.  Finally,  as  always  we  need  money,   for  the  whole  ball 
of  wax,  we  need  money  for  whatever  it  is  we're  going  to  do. 


DISCUSSION 


o       Question:    In  the  permit  process,  when  there  is  an  impact 

report  or  a  traffic  study  but  no  curb  cut  permits  given  the 

traffic  that's  one  issue.     The  other  issue  is  you  don't 

have  alternatives  to  these  regulations.     Should  there  be 
alternative  solutions  available  to  people? 

Response:     Yes,   there  certainly  ought  to  be  that  possibi- 
lity.    To  do  it,   the  law  may  need  to  be  changed.   I  think 
that  the  teeth  in  that  environmental  impact  law  is  in  terms 
of  doing  every  thing  over  -  as  you  say,   traffic  impacts. 
I'd  like  to  see  it  changed  to  required  improvements.  Then 
it  could  be  planned  for. 

o       Comment:     There  is  an  an  intersection  in  Waltham  that 

possibly  can  be  improved  from  the  existing  level  of  service 
F  during  peak  periods  of  the  day.  Possibly  this  intersection 
can  be  improved  to  a  level  of  service  D  with  the  existing 
traffic,  but  we  are  looking  at  a  substantial  amount  of  addi- 
tional traffic  in  the  future.   I  don't  know  what  we  can  do 
for  an  encore.     So  in  a  situation  like  that  you  know  that  we 
are  not  going  to  go  beyond  that.     In  other  words,   there  may 
be  ways  to  spend  a  couple  of  million  dollars  to  improve  that 
intersection  to  get  the  traffic  through  but  we  may  decide 
not  to  do  it.     It's  the  same  situation  you  get  if  you  are  in 
another  community.  You  have  to  address  it  through  some  other 
mechanism. 

o       Question:  How  did  we  get  that  370,000  square  foot  improve- 
ment included  in  that  kind  of  process. 
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Response:   I  don't  know.     I  think  one  way  to  encourage  it  is 
through  local  zoning  but  there  is  a  distinct  lack  of 
interest   in  most  of  the  places  where  there  is  a  problem  for 
adjusting  the  zoning  in  such  a  way  to  make  it  more  restric- 
tive, which  may  be  part  of  the  reason  why  we  got  there  in 
the  first  place.  As  I  look  at  this  particular  location,  it 
is  one  a  city  street,   it  is  properly  zoned,   it  is  just  big, 
that  is  all. 

Question:  Are  building  permits  required? 

Response:  Yes,  but  that's  basically  a  ministerial  action.  If 
they  meet  the  building  by-law,  zoning  by-law,  you  can't  stop 
them,   unless  you  are  suggesting  that  every  building  permit 
ought  to  have  an  attachment. 

Comment:     A  a  building  permit  in  some  towns  parts  is  very 
very  easy  to  get  and  in  others  takes  forever  to  get. 

Response:   My  impression,  and  it  could  be  wrong,  my 
impression  in  Massachusetts,    if  you  want  to  build  something 
that  can  be  built  as  a  matter  of  right  in  that  zoning 
district,   that  is  pretty  easy  to  get  a  building  permit  and 
pretty  hard  to  avoid  giving  a  building  permit.     In  other 
words,   if  it  is  not  a  variance  or  special  permit  situation 
the  Building  Commissioner  really  has  no  discretion  at  all. 
So  I  am  not  sure  how  you  can  differentiate  between  a 
building  and  a  zoning  permit,  because  my  understanding  is 
that  the  zoning  is  what  controls  whether  the  building  permit 
is  issued  or  not. 

Comment:  Any  restrictions  would  have  far  better  luck  if  put 
on  the  zoning,  because  this  land  is  preserved  by  zoning. 
The  building  permit  has  a  time  lapse  and  all  that. 

Question:      Is  the  building  permit  what  you're  looking  for 
in  an  original  impact  study? 

Response:     Not  a  building  permit,  a  zoning  permit.  Because 
only  the  building  permit  would  create  a  basis  for  new  taxes. 
The  zoning  permit  would  not  create  taxes. 

Question:     I'm  not  sure  what  you  mean  about  a  zoning  permit. 

Response:     Zoning  means  that  a  piece  of  land  is  set  aside 
for  a  certain  use. 

Question:     The  special  permit  related  to  a  building  is  a 
matter  of  the  zoning  bylaw? 

Response:     In  some  jurisdictions.     Where  you  get  the  impact 
-wherever  you  get  an  impact  tax,   you  always  attach  it  to  the 
building  permit. 
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o      Question:  How  can  we  restrict  property  which  is  more  than 

five  acres  and  zoned  limited  commercial?     The  owner  needs  no 
variance  to  build  on  it.     How  can  we  restrict  him  any  more? 
I  am  concerned  about  the  two  way  lane  that  they  can  do 
something  on  that  part  of  it.     But  there  is  no  way  in 
limited  commercial,  over  5  acres,  there  are  no  variances,  we 
got  that  in  writing,   so  what  can  we  do? 

Response:    I  think  that  in  kind  of  different  words  what  we 
are  all  saying.       That  there  are  situations  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  handle  on  that  we  really  don't  have  a  handle  on. 

Comment:  That  can  be  political.     Why  I  say  that  is  this  par- 
ticular area  hasn't  really  got  any  variances  because  he  is 
not  part  of  the  city,  did  not  grow  up  in  the  city.  Totten 
Pond  Road-Winter  Street  is  why  it  is  the  way  it  is  because  a 
certain  developer  grew  up  in  the  city  could  get  anything  he 
wants,  because  Totten  Pond  Road  should  be  also  five  acre 
lots.     All  those  hotels  are  on  2  or  2\  acres.  Those 
buildings  are  supposed  to  be  2^  stories  is  7  stories  -  an 
architectural  error.     This  is  why  Totten  Pond  Road  is  the 
way  it   is.   So  it  depends  on  how  you  are  connected  with  it. 
I  don't  care  what  city  or  town  it  is. 

Response:     I  don't  think  that  comment   is   fair.   If  a  property 
is  zoned  to  permit  a  certain  development  and  someone  propo- 
ses to  build  that  development  there  is  nothing  sneaky, 
immoral,   illegal  or  unethical  about  that.     That  is  the  way 
it  is  and  the  solution  to  that   is  to  either  change  the 
zoning,   or  if  you  happen  s  to  like  to  have  state  government 
involved  in  things,  you  do  something  at  the  state  level. 

Comment:     But   it  wasn't  zoned  for  that.  Almost  every  piece 
of  property  on  Totten  Pond  Road  has  received  a  variance 
through  the  Board  of  Appeals. 

Response:  Well,   you  say  politics  -  politics  is  the  manner  in 
which  government  operations  are  carried  out.     If  you  are 
going  to  have  discretion,   if  you  are  going  to  have  a  Board 
of  Appeals  that  has  discretion,   to  make  sense  out  of  some 
laws  that  do  not  always  make  sense,   they  are  going  to  make 
some  bad  decisions  sometimes.     For  exampl,  we  have  a  rigid 
law  concerning  handicapped  parking.  You  can't  get  a 
variance.     You  can't  make  an  exception.     If  you  have  got  47 
parking  spaces,  and  I  think  my  numbers  are  right,  you  have 
got  to  have  3  spaces.     It  doesn't  make  any  difference  if  it 
is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  any  place  that  someone  with  any 
kind  of  physical  disability  would  want  to  go  to  or  could  go 
to.     It  doesn't  matter.     There  are  no  provisions.     You  are 
violating  the  law.     I  personally  don't  think  that   is  a  very 
good  government- that  you  don't  have  some  mechanism  that  says 
that  this  doesn't  make  sense.     We  ought  to  make  some  adjust- 
ments.    Anytime  you  allow  discretion,  you  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  wrong  adjustments. 
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Traffic  Analysis  for  Private  Developers  

Rich  Hangen, Vanesse/Hangen  Associates 

Traffic  impact  or  environmental  impact  studies  have  been  done 
for  the  numerous  office  buildings  that  have  occurred  along  the 
arterial  roadways  and  the  interchanges  of  Rte  128  from  Braintree 
to  Gloucester.  The  process  presents  transportation  planners  with 
an  opportunity  to  do  something  about  funding  and  engineering 
improvements  on  those  arterial  highways  where  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  congestion  occurring.  Not  all  congestion  in  the 
Rte  128  corridor  is  due  to  congestion  in  the  corridor  itself. 
It's  due  to  ramp  terminal  problems,  ramp  merge/diverge  problems, 
and  on  the  arterial  roadways  that  provide  access  to  that  system. 
Thus  there  will  be  ample  opportunity  for  us  to  be  engaged  in  many 
of  these  studies  in  the  future. 

The  recent  Spaulding  and  Slye  report  about  the  office  market 
suggests  that  it   is  slowing  down  in  its  development  along  Rte 
128.     Burlington  and  Waltham  -  towns  in  the  Spaulding  and  Slye 
report  -  were  perceived  to  have  no  more  developable  sites. 
Quote:      "Strong  development  activity  is  underway.     Burlington  - 
total  market  of  2.3  million  square  feet,   500,000  additional 
square  feet  of  office  are  under  construction,  with  another 
400,000  square  feet  proposed.  Waltham  -  total  market  of  3,000,000 
square  feet,  has  some  700,000  square  feet  under  construction  and 
nearly  300,000  square  feet  proposed  in  addition  to  that." 

Private  developers  are  becoming  quite  concerned  about  this. 
From  the  same  report:   "We're  not  sure  where  all  the  people  will 
live  who  will  work  at  these  new  and  proposed  projects."     In  addi- 
tion to  that  I'm  not  sure  how  all  these  people  are  going  to  get 
to  these  office  facilities.  My  fellow  panelists  have  talked  about 
TSM  type  improvements  that  deal  with  reducing  demand  levels,  I 
think  we  also  need  to  do  something  about  increasing  the  supply. 

Briefly  the  plan  process  that  a  typical  development  is  sub- 
jected to  happens  as  a  result  of  the  city  or  town  requiring  a 
traffic  impact  study  to  satisfy  a  zoning  requirement,  a  site 
planning  review,  or  land  use  control  board,  or  some  other  local 
control  that  is  necessary.   If  the  developer  is  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  building  a  significant  size  project  that  needs  a  state  per- 
mit -  a  driveway  permit,   signalizat ion  permit  -  it  then  becomes 
subject  to  the  MEPA  review  process  and  may  have  to  prepare  a 
full-blown  environmental  impact  report.     These  studies  will  be 
done  on  pretty  much  of  a  micro  basis,  and  they'll  look  at  the 
driveway  where  access  is  provided  directly  to  the  proposed  deve- 
lopment and  maybe  one  or  two  intersections  away  that  provide 
traffic  signal  control,  and  there  is  a  chance  that  the  nearest 
interchange  to  Rte  128  will  be  investigated.     The  proponent  of 
the  project  will  engage  a  private  consulting  firm  in  most  cases 
to  come  out  and  do  the  study  that  examines  existing  conditions, 
adds  in  new  trips  that  are  generated  by  the  proposed  development 
and  comes  up  with  some  identification  of  impacts.     And  in  the 
case  of  MEPA  -  the  state  environmental  protection  agency  require- 
ments -  what's  required  is  to  "verify  impacts."     It's  not 
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necessary  for  this  process  to  come  up  with  a  detailed  recommen- 
dation for   improvements,   although  many  of  them  do. 

There  are  several  areas  where  this  process  could  be  vastly 
improved  and  to  change  in  the  thrust  of  what's  being  done  to 
identify  impacts  or  improvements  and  coming  up  with  funding 
mechanisms  for  paying  for  particular  improvements.     These  areas 
are : 

1.  the  study  area  that  is  traditionally  looked  at; 

2.  who  is  sponsoring  the  study; 

3.  how  funding  is  arrived  at,   in  making  improvements  that 
are  necessary  to  these  arterial  highways. 

First,   the  study  areas  of  many  traffic  studies  are  fre- 
quently too  narrowly  defined.  Corridor  studies  are  one  way  to 
provide  a  regional  framework  within  which  impact  studies  of  new 
private  development  along  the  Rte  128  corridor  can  be  con- 
ducted.    Right  now,  private  studies  are  done  very  much  on  a 
micro-scale  level,  while  the  regional  framework  in  terms  of 
what  is  happening  and  in  terms  of  other  development  may  require 
that  they  include  study  of  impacts  which  are  two  or  three 
interchanges  away.     This  possibility  is  not  usually  very 
clearly  identified  at  the  onset  of  study.     As  a  result,   if  we 
have  a  major  development  happening  for  example  at  two 
interchanges  away  from  the  one  that  we  are  examining,  we  may 
not  be  aware  of  it,  and  that  may  change  the  analysis  that  we 
are  doing  in  our  small  study  area.     It  may  change  the  results 
of  our  conclusions,  and  it  may  change  the  recommendations  of 
what  needs  to  be  done.     I'm  concerned  about  it  from  the  stand- 
point that  the  effect  that  the  traffic  impact  study  has  to  be 
broad  enough  in  scale  to  clearly  understand  what  is  happening 
elsewhere.     Information  gathered  or  prepared  as  a  result  of 
state  studies  must  be  provided  to  the  private  development  pro- 
cess,  so  we  can  clearly  work  within  that  process. 

Secondly,   the  sponsors  of  a  study  are  sometimes  suspected 
of  trying  to  bend  results  of  studies.     Project  proponents  are 
usually  the  ones  who  are  sponsoring  the  studies  of  what  is  hap- 
pening as  a  result  of  their  development  coming  on  line.  Traffic 
analysis  professionals  in  using  their  skills  bend  over  back- 
wards to  be  conservative  in  terms  of  their  estimates  of  what  is 
being  generated  by  new  developments.  But  there  is  always  some 
concern  of  prejudice  raised  by  the  townsfolk  or  the  people  who 
are  against  the  development  that,  because  the  project  proponent 
is  sponsoring  the  study,   that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
end  result.     Typically,  what  happens  is  that  the  town  will  go 
out  and  hire  another  professional  firm  to  review  what  the  pro- 
ject proponent's  professional  analysis  says,  and  then  if  there 
is  an  anti-neighborhood  group  that  has  got  some  bucks,  they'll 
also  go  out  and  hire  some  third  guy  to  review  what  the  others 
have  done,  because  they  don't  believe  their  answers  either. 
What  concerns  me  about  that  process  is  that  it's  not  leading  to 
a  better  solution  or  leading  to  a  better  definition  of  improve- 
ments to  be  made.     All  it  leads  to  is  delays  and  a  lot  of  poli- 
tical problems,   and  it  does  not  generate  what  we're  really 
looking  for. 
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The  Use  of  an  Escrow  Account 

When  I  turn  to  our  experience  north  of  Massachusetts  -  par- 
ticularly southern  New  Hampshire  -  some  towns  are  more  sophisti- 
cated in  how  they  approach  this  whole  problem,   that  many  of  the 
communities  up  there  -  cities  and  towns,  work  on  the  basis  of 
setting  up  an  escrow  account  and  having  business  and  industry  - 
developers  who  want  to  build  in  their  town  -  contribute  to  that 
escrow  account.     The  municipality  then  goes  out  and  engages 
their  own  independent  study  (nobody  else  being  involved  in  it) 
of  the  proposed  development,  and  spending  their  bucks  and 
clearly  identifying  improvements  that  have  to  be  made  as  a 
result  of  those  developments.     We  have  found  that,   in  the  cases 
where  we  have  been  involved  and  in  cases  where  other  con- 
sultants have  been  involved  in  Southern  New  Hampshire,   that  it 
works  very  well.     It's  clean,   it's  quick,  and  it  gets  at  the 
grass  roots  problem  of  identifying  solutions; 

Finally  the  point  I  have  to  make  about  this  whole  process  in 
the  Rte  128  corridor  is  that  as  everybody  has  talked  about  lack 
of  money.     Anything  that's  going  to  be  done  to  upgrade  our 
roadways  needs  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  a  combination  of 
state  and  federal  government  monies  as  well  as  local  city  and 
town  monies,   in  combination  with  monies  from  private  industry 
and  business.     I  think  it's  unfair  to  expect  the  private  deve- 
loper to  pay  in  total  for  neglect  by  the  community  or  the  state 
on  the  highways  that  provide  direct  access  to  the  interchanges, 
as  a  result  of  growth  that  has  appeared  over  a  number  of  years. 
What  needs  to  happen  here  is  a  clear  marriage  of  these  three 
levels  of  government  and  private  industry  to  come  up  with 
improvements.     The  Town  of  Burlington,   for  example,  has  an 
impact  tax,  where  X  percent  of  total  development  project  is 
contributed  to  the  town  to  pay  for  off-site  transportation 
improvements.     Some  communities,  have  become  a  little  more 
sophisticated  in  terms  of  trying  to  identify  the  level  of 
impact  resulting  from  the  various  developments  and  devising  an 
impact  tax  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  off-site  roadway  impro- 
vements . 


DISCUSSION 

Question:  How  is  the  impact  tax  imposed?     Is  there  a  set 
ratio  or  something? 

Response:   My  understanding  is  that  in  some  towns  it  works  as 
a  flat  percent  of  the  total  development  cost  that  the  pri- 
vate developer  has  to  contribute  to  the  community  to  pay  for 
off-site  improvements.     As  I  mentioned,   other  communities 
are  looking  into  more  sophisticated  ways  of  trying  to  do 
that  and  assessing  level  of  impact  by  each  development  that 
comes  into  play.     We  recently  did  a  study  in  Hudson,  N.H., 
where  we  came  up  with  a  system  that  essentially  measured  the 
residual  capacity  of  the  roadway,   and  we  looked  at  the 
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increase  in  traffic  on  that  roadway  generated  by  all  the 
developments  along  there  and  said  that  they  were  using  up  X 
percent  of  that  residual  capacity  and  said  that  therefore 
they  should  pay  for  that  same  percent.     We  proposed  real 
construction  improvements.     I  don't  think  this  has  been 
tested  in  the  courts  properly  yet  and  so  there  may  be  some 
real  holes  in  it. 

Question:     Do  you  mean  we're  saying  that  it  would  be  nice  if 
the  state  would  somehow  have  an  overall  plan  that  you  would 
like  to  see  ideally? 

Response:   I  understand  that  Florida  has  a  reasonably 
sophisticated  system  where,   if  somebody  wants  to  put  in  a 
development  and  there  are  local  controls,  there  is  some 
leverage.     Where  a  developer  has  as  a  right  to  build 
something,   you  can't  make  him  pay  anything.     But  say  when 
there  is  a  need  for  a  rezoning  or  a  spedial  permit, 
(something  that  gives  you  some  leverage)  you  make  a  study 
and  you  measure  the  impacts,  you  find  out  what  the  develop- 
ment is  doing  to  some  distance  of  roadway  or  to  some  number 
of  locations  and  how  much  it's  impacting  that.     That  impact 
must  be  measured.  For  example,  do  you  need,  does  it  create 
the  need  for  another  lane  or  does  it  create  the  need  for  j 
another  lane,  and  if  so,    in  the  simplest  terms,  they  ought 
to  pay  for  5  the  costs  of  the  other  lane. 

There  have  been  similar  types  of  things  only  for  proper- 
ties not  requiring  any  special  zoning.  The  development  tax  - 
based  on  a  fixed  scale  of  anticipated  employees,  for 
example,  or  on  each  individual  residential  unit  -  was 
assessed  a  flat  tax  or  an  escrow  fund  fee  for  transportation 
improvements . 

Comment:   In  Florida,   if  you  overload  a  roadway  not  on  the 
next  10-year  improvement  plan,   then  the  developer  would  have 
to  pay.     For  roadways  not  on  the  improvement  plan,   there  is 
a  hearing  process. 

Response:  Of  course,   every  state  has  its  own  laws,  and 
what's  law  in  one  state  is  not  necessarily  law  in  another. 
Ultimately  it's  a  little  simpler  if  the  developer  needs 
zoning,  or  if  he  needs  a  permit,   for  the  simple  reason  that 
if  the  price  is  too  high,  he  will  say,   fine,  don't  build  it. 
I'm  speaking  as  government.   If  there  is  an  impact,   there's  a 
cost,   and  the  question  is,  who's  going  to  pay  the  cost?  My 
attitude  is  that  the  cost  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  people 
that  are  creating  the  development. 

Comment:     There  is  a  problem  in  equity  there.     If  you're 
lucky  enough  to  get  in  there  first,  before  all  the  others, 
you  could  wind  up  with  a  situation  in  which  others  come 
along  and  say  hey  I  also  want  to  build  there,  but  you're 
asking  me  to  pay  for  all  the  ills  that  everyone  has  created. 
I  don't  think  that's  acceptable.     I  think  that's 
discouraging  people  from  developing,   and  perhaps  the  con- 
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sideration  should  be  a  tax,  yes,  perhaps  an  escrow  account, 
or  perhaps  a  use  tax.     As  in  the  use  of  water  -  meter  it. 
If  you  use  sewerage  -  meter  it.     If  you  use  roadways  -  meter 
it.  Therefore  you're  taking  this  cost  and  giving  it  out  to 
everybody  and  it  doesn't  become  a  political  football  within 
the  community. 

Response:  Well,  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  suggest  that  we 
need  legislation  -  we've  talked  about  a  lot  of  ways  to 
handle  it  and  a  lot  of  different  philosophies  -  the  beauty 
of  a  state  law,  and  one  of  the  benefits  of  a  state  law,  is 
that  it  sets  the  same  rules  for  everyone.  And  it  sets  the 
same  rules  whether  you're  in  Waltham  or  in  Lincoln.  You  know 
coming  in  what  the  rules  are.     I  think  right  away  that's 
part  of  the  matter  of  equity.   In  fact,   the  developer  that  we 
talked  to  said,  hey,   I  don't  mind  this  if  coming  in  I  know 
that  that's  part  of  my  cost  of  doing  business  here.  And  two, 
if  I  know  that  the  guy  that  comes  after  me  also  has  the  same 
costs. 

o      Comment:  Too  often  the  developers  want  in  without  any  con- 
sideration. And  then  the  later  guy  that  wants  to  come  in, 
his  cost  of  doing  business  is  so  much  greater  he  just  can't 
afford  to  compete. 

Comment:   In  all  the  places  I  have  been  I  have  never  run 
across  any  state  or  commonwealth  whereby  a  local  community 
had  to  get  a  permit  for  parking  regulation.     The  state  has 
absolutely  no  legitimate  interest  in  whether  or  not  the  City 
of  Waltham  prohibits  parking  on  one  side  of  Lowell  Street  or 
not.     I  would  argue  that  they  don't  have  interest  in  a  lot 
of  other  things  and  procedurally  they  spend  a  lot  of  time 
and  there  are  all  kinds  of  effort,  money  that  doesn't  go 
into  it.       If  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  which  I  am  familiar 
with,   the  City  of  Jackson  can  decide  on  its  own  whether  or 
not  it  is  going  to  put   in  a  traffic  signal,    I  don't 
understand  why  the  City  of  Waltham  in  Massachusetts  can't 
decide  on  its  own;   and  if  it  doesn't  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Manual  particularly  in  this  day  and  age 
it  is  subject  to  legal  redress  and  you  can  build  in  addi- 
tional safeguards.  You  can  build  in  a  permit  procedure.  You 
can  notice  it  in  the  monitor. 

Question:  Who  pays   for  it  in  Michigan? 

Response:     Typically  the  same  person  that  pays  for  it  in 
Massachusetts . 

Comment:     So  the  money  comes  from  the  state. 

Response:   Some  does.     Well,  you  know,   they  do  spend  some 
local  funds  out  there.     But  what  are  called  local  funds, 
they  came  from  our  pockets  the  same  way.  The  local  funds  are 
typically  the  gasoline  tax  that  goes  into  the  state  capital 
and  is  distributed  by  a  formula  to  the  cities  and  towns  and 
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to  some  degree  that  happens  here.     If  it  happened  more,  it 
wouldn't  be  a  matter  of  local  funds. 

Comment:     But  you  can't  have  it  both  ways.  One  time  you  say 
you  would  let  somebody  else  pay  for  it  if  you  can  so  your 
city  doesn't  spend  money  it  doesn't  have  to  spend,  but  if 
your  city  wasn't  going  to  pay  for  it  or  spend  it,   then  maybe 
you  would  have  a  different  argument. 

Response:    I  don't  see  what  the  problem  is.     If  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it,   we  can't  put  it  in  without  State 
approval.     The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  my  city  is  not 
going  to  put   it   in  if  it  doesn't  meet  the  requirements 
anyway.     But  with  the  procedure  we  go  through,   there's  no 
reason  for  that. 

Comment:  But  your  city  is  not  like  others  -  you  do  have  a 
traffic  engineer,  and  there  are  too  many  cities  throughout 
the  state  that  don't. 

Response:  There  are  ways  to  deal  with  that. 

Question:  When  you  give  a  traffic  figure  for  a  study,   is  it 
a  week  study  or  a  ten-year  study? 

Response:  They  usually  ask  for  1985  or  1995.     The  tradi- 
tional study  does  an  examination  of  what's  on  the  road  today 
and  then  make  some  forecasts  for  the  future  to  try  to  accom- 
modate other  land  uses  that's  coming  along  so  that  you  can 
get  a  handle  on  other  developments. 


Workshop  on  Site  Planning  and  Design 


Carol  Thomas,  Moderator,  Thomas  Planning  Services 


As  the  morning  session  made  crystal  clear,  cities  and  towns  in 
the  Route  128  corridor  must  plan  and  act  responsibly  to  control 
and  mitigate  growth  impacts  which  result  from  development.  In 
part  this  in  necessary     to  prevent  the  breakdown  of  Route  128 
itself  and  in  part  to  protect  the  quality  of  life  in  the  indivi- 
dual communities  adjacent  and  nearby. 

We  are  all  aware  that  suburban  office  centers  have  developed 
which  are  as  large,  or  larger,  than  the  surrounding  towns,  and 
some  regional  commercial  centers  have  developed  in  a  few  years  to 
be  larger  than  the  nearby  downtowns  which  developed  over  genera- 
tions.    Local  examples  are  Burlington,   Braintree  and  Waltham. 
The  site-generated  impact  of  this  growth  is  approximately  three 
employees  per  thousand  square  feet  of  ground  area,   four  to  five  per 
thousand  feet  of  floor  area,  and  at  least  as  many  vehicle- tr ips 
as  there  are  employees.     The  population  generated  has  measurable 
impacts  on  the  community  housing,   infrastructure  -  the  roads, 
sewer,  water,  and  other  services,   schools,  churches,  medical 
facilities,  retail  areas  and,  of  course,  costs. 

The  classic  method  of  control  to  relieve  the  intensity  of 
these  impacts  has  been  to  reduce  density  and  allowable  coverage, 
and  the  classic  metigating  measure  has  been  expansion  of  infrastruc- 
ture.    There  are  other  approaches  -  innovative  controls  such  as 
phased  growth,   impact  points,  design  controls,  and  innovative  and 
mitigating  measures,   such  as  exactions  and  development  districts. 
Our  panelists  today  are  going  describe  how  three  different  com- 
munities have  met  the  challenge  of  Route  128. 


The  Panelists 

William  Sequino,   Jr.,   the  Town  Administrator  of  Stoneham,  is 
a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  has  a  master's  degree  in  public  admi- 
nistration from  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  and  has  been  a 
public  administrator  in  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina.     He  is  going 
to  discuss  the  intensification  of  development  in  Stoneham,  which 
has  resulted  from  Route  128. 

Robert  Bowyer ,  the  Planning  Director  of  the  Town  of  Lexington, 
has  an  MCP  from  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Design,  and  has 
been  planning  director  for  the  City  of  Cambridge.     He  is  going  to 
describe  the  techniques  used  in  Lexington  and  the  political  cli- 
mate that  made  them  feasible. 

Rick  Brown,   the  Planning  Director  of  the  Town  of  Wellesley, 
has  a  master's  degree  in  regional  planning  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst,   and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Holliston 
Planning  Board.     He  is  going  to  discuss  and  evaluate  the  controls 
that  have  been  used  in  Wellesley. 
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Development  Impacts  in  Stoneham  

William  Sequino,   Jr.,   Town  Adminstrator  of  Stoneham 

In  pre-Route  128  days,   the  spokes  from  the  hub  were  in  place  - 
Routes  1,   2,   3,   4,   9.   28  and  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike.  h4ass 
transportation  was  restricted  to  greater  Boston.     Prior  to  1940 
there  was  mostly  farm  land  in  the  Stoneham  area.     Coming  out  to 
Stoneham  was  too  far  to  travel  if  you  lived  in  Boston. 

With  the  development  of  Route  128,   the  universities  and  other 
institutions  formed  a  basis  for  the  technological  development  that 
began  in  the  1950s.     One  of  the  first  regional  shopping  centers  was 
developed  in  Reading  and  was  named  Redstone  after  Reading  and 
Stoneham.     It  was  developed  in  response  to  the  needs  of  Reading, 
Wakefield,  Melrose,  Woburn,  Winchester  and  Stoneham  and  today  still 
has  a  major  impact  in  the  area.     The  Star  Market  has  reportedly  one 
of  the  largest  if  not  the  largest  volume  for  a  grocery  store  in  New 
England.     Businesses  began  springing  up  along  Route  128  from  the 
50 ' s  to  the  70 's.     Communities  which  didn't  have  industrially-zoned 
land  became  the  bedroom  communities  for  the  phenomenal  growth. 
Stoneham  itself  had  made  a  choice  that  it  was  to  become  a  bedroom 
community.     The  pressure  was  not  there. 

Route  128  outgrew  itself  and  had  to  be  widened.     In  1957  and 
1968,   the  outer  circumferential  highway  was  discussed  with  planners 
and  highway  officials.     The  intent  was  to  draw  it  nearer  to  Route 
128  to  help  relieve  the  excessive  traffic  load.     Public  opinion 
prevented  the  construction  of  the  road.     Route  128  was  again 
widened  and  the  interchanges  were  upgraded.     Mass  transportation 
again  was  back  in  vogue  and  satellite  parking  facilities  were  being 
proposed  in  the  Stoneham  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Routes  128  and 
1-93.     Further  development  took  place  and  there  was  no  relief  from 
the  overburdening  traffic  load. 

When  Route  1-93     was  built  between  Boston  and  the  New 
Hampshire  line  it  appeared  to  compound  the  traffic  problems  on 
Route  128.     The  overload  spilled  into  town  roads  and  changed 
longstanding  traffic  patterns.     Stoneham  today  suffers  from  east- 
west  traffic  problems  from  Wakefield,  Melrose,  and  Stoneham.  For 
the  small  community  we  are  you  would  normally  expect  the  rush  hour 
traffic  we  experience. 

Road  construction  lagged  behind  road  usage,   the  infrastruc- 
ture was  strained  to  its  limit  and  a  significant  impact  was  felt 
in  the  local  school  system.     Land  values  shot  out  of  sight,  and 
land  usage  changed.     Some  communities  suffered  from  industrial 
pollution  of  their  water  supplies,  and  sewage  treatment  plants 
became  overloaded.     Local  priorities  changed  for  the  expenditure 
of  local  funds,  and  environmental  concerns  surfaced.     The  traffic 
jams  during  rush  hours  became,  and  still  are,  common-place.  The 
solutions  seemed  distant.     The  zoning  changes  reflected  saturation 
construction,   and  the  government  contracts  with  the  hightech  com- 
puter advancements  continued  to  feed  the  growth  and  the  employment 
in  the  area.     The  additional  growth  moved  to  495. 
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Stoneham  is  experiencing  both  positive  and  negative  impacts 
as  a  result  of  the  significant  land  use  change  taking  place  in 
the  Town  and  in  the  area.     There  has  been  a  substantial  increase 
in  development  of  multi-family  housing  and  strip  commercial  deve- 
lopment, which  is  disproportionate  to  the  population  growth. 
Simultaneously,  the  region  has  experienced  growth  in  office 
parks,  multi-fammily  dwellings,  and  shopping  centers.  East-west 
traffic  circulation  is  difficult.     Traffic  and  residential  land 
use  demands  are  increasing  in  spite  of  the  decrease  in  population 
in  most  neighboring  communities  and  only  a  very  slight  increase 
in  Stoneham  in  the  past  decade.     The  changing  land  use  patterns 
in  the  area  indicate  that  this  situation  will  not  change.  The 
Town  has  had  no  formal  planning  process  in  the  past  and  has 
endeavored  to  accommodate  land  use  changes.     In  the  1960s  and 
1970s  there  was  an  attempt  to  pass  master  plans  with  transpor- 
tation and  all  other  utility  planning  that  went  along  with  it. 
For  some  reason  the  Town  has  opted  by  way  of;  Town  Meeting  not  to 
adopt  those  documents.     The  planning  that  should  have  been  done  for 
the  1970s  and  80s  never  really  took  place. 

Stoneham  is  situated  north  of  Boston  and  has  exceptional 
access  to  all  portions  of  the  metropolitan  area  with  interchanges 
of  routes  93  and  128  on  its  border.     As  a  result,   the  town  is 
experiencing  a  steady  increase  in  population,   limited  only  by 
land  availability.     Without  any  change  in  zoning,  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  expects  our  population  to 
increase  from  about  21,400  to  a  low  of  24,400  or  a  high  of  about 
27,000.     In  general,   the  assets  of  the  Town  include  its  location 
-  the  main  factor  that  has  brought  development  to  Stoneham. 
Stoneham  is  only  ten  minutes  by  car  from  downtown  Boston  and 
within  a  few  hours  of  all  the  other  major  recreational  activities 
in  New  England.     In  the  area  of  Stoneham  the  surrounding  com- 
munities are  primarily  stable  older  communities.  Stoneham  itself 
is  an  older  suburban  community  with  a  stable  population  level, 
expanding  commercial  area  and  moderately  well-maintained  housing. 

In  terms  of  open  space,  we  probably  have  more  open  space  for 
our  size  than  any  other  community,   since  the  Middlesex  Fells 
reservation  accounts  for  approximately  one-third  of  the  town. 
There  has  been  pressure  in  the  past  to  open  up  the  Fells,  but  for 
a  Town  of  about  5  square  miles  we  have  thought  of  it  primarily  as 
open  space  land,  and  when  you  travel  the  Interstate  you  know  when 
you  get  to  Stoneham-it  turns  green  first,   then  we  see  everything 
else.     The  character  of  the  Town  is  suburban  residential  and  is 
different  from  the  more  urban  surroundings  communities  of 
Medford,   Maiden,   and  Woburn,   primarily  because  of  the  lower  den- 
sity.    The  government  in  the  Town  has  changed,  and  I  think 
there's  been  an  attitude  to  provide  for  some  growth  and  provide 
for  proper  planning.     There  was  a  moratorium  placed  before  the 
town  meeting  last  year  and,  while  that  did  not  pass,    it  did 
prompt  enough  questions  so  that  we  do  have  more  people  concerned 
about  what's  happening  in  Town  relative  to  93,    128,   and  what's 
avai lable . 
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One  of  our  liabilities  is  a  lack  of  available  undeveloped 
land.     Stoneham  has  a  limited  amount  of  land  available  for  develop- 
ment.    Not  counting  the  MDC  property,   there  are  approximately  223 
acres  left  in  residential  property  for  development  that  range  in 
parcel  size  from  about  1  acre  to  67  acres.     Some  of  this  land, 
despite  the  scarcity,  really  cannot  be  used  too  well  because  of  the 
steep  slopes,  as  well  as  the  wetlands  on  it. 

Zoning  is  in  need  of  considerable  revision  and  a  subdivision 
regulations  are  not  comprehensive.     To  give  you  some  idea  of  our 
problems  the  moderator  of  our  panel  presented  a  revised  zoning 
bylaw  to  the  Town  about  a  year  ago  and  our  planning  board  is 
still  discussing  it.  We  hope  to  get  to  the  Town  Meeting  within  a 
year  and  a  half. 

In  terms  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing,   13  percent  of  the 
households  are  considered  low  income.     Less  than  10  percent  of  the 
housing  is  available  for  low  income  households.     In  terms  of  land 
use  trends,  Stoneham  is  primarily  a  medium  density  residential 
community;   there's  little  indication  that  it  will  change  in  the 
near  future.     In  1960  the  single-family  composition  of  the  Town 
accounted  for  75%  of  all  dwellings;   in  1980  that  dropped  to  58  per- 
cent.    In  terms  of  multi-family  housing,   1960  was  about  10%,  1980 
was  31%.     That,   in  itself,  has  made  a  lot  of  the  Town's  people  more 
cautious  of  zoning  in  their  location  and  the  number  of  people  that 
are  looking  to  move  into  the  Town.     Although  there  were  approxima- 
tely 1800  acres  available  for  development  in  1971,   today  there  are 
only  200  residential  acres  in  large  parcels.     There  are  over  1300 
acres  in  the  Middlesex  Fells  Reservation,   New  England  Memorial 
Hospital  and  the  Bear  Hill  golf  course. 

The  location  of  the  land  in  the  metropolitan  area  is  very 
attractive  for  urban  use,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  to  which  it 
is  currently  committed.     Although  there  are  no  available  parcels 
suitable  for  development  there  are  pressures  which  indicate  that 
attempts  will  be  made  to  use  marginal  parcels  and  to  assemble 
parcels  for  redevelopment  at  high  density.     The  principal  areas 
of  development  pressure  are  at  or  near  the  major  interchanges  on 
Routes  93  and  128  and  along  Route  28  at  Montvale  Avenue. 
Inconsistencies  between  the  existing  and  desired  land  use  patterns 
and  the  existing  zoning  have  become  evident  and  can  be  expected  to 
increase  in  the  future  as  development  pressures  increase. 


Commercial  Growth  Management;     The  Lexington  Experience 


Robert  A.  Bowyer ,   Planning  Director,  Town  of  Lexington 


Earlier  in  this  conference,   Secretary  of  Transportation 
Frederick  Salvucci  stated  there  was  no  foreseeable  "construction 
solution"  to  the  prospect  outlined  by  Michael  Meyer  and  Allan 
McKinnon  that  the  forecasted  growth  in  floor  space  and  employment 
in  the  Route  128  region  would  overwhelm  the  capacity  of  the  high- 
way.    Salvucci  indicated  we  can  not  simply  add  more  lanes  to  Route 
128  but  must  use  other  techniques,  such  as  transportation  systems 
management,  and  limitations  on  the  growth  in  floor  space  and 
employment  that  places  excess  demand  on  the  transportation 
infrastructure.     Cities  and  towns  in  the  area  must  be  partners  with 
the  transportation  officials  in  restraining  growth  by  using  their 
planning  and  zoning  tools.     We  must  learn  to  manage  (and  redirect) 
the  growth  that  places  demands,   that  can  not  be  met,  on  the 
transportation  system. 

In  this  paper,  Lexington  is  presented  as  a  case  study  of  com- 
mercial growth  management  because  in  the  last  five  years,  Lexington 
has  actually  used  all  of  the  zoning  techniques  for  reducing  and 
limiting  commercial  growth,   that  I  know  of,   that  have  been  used  in 
Massachusetts . 

The  Lexington  Context 

In  five  years  Lexington  has  evolved  from  a  moderate  growth 
posture  to  a  virtual   'no  growth'  posture.     In  five  years 
Lexington  has  evolved  from  a  concern  about  traffic  on  local 
streets  to  the  beginnings  of  a  conern  about  the  future  of  Route 
128.     This  is  not  because  Lexington  has  an  enlightened  global 
view  of  the  region;  our  concern  is  still  primarily  our  local 
streets.     The  growing  concern  that  Route  128  might  reach  gridlock 
is  a  parochial  one  --  how  much  traffic  from  Route  128  breakdowns 
might  spill  over  onto  local  streets,  how  development  in  neigh- 
boring Waltham,  Burlington,  an  Bedford  might  affect  neighborhoods 
in  Lexington. 

Lexington  has  about  30,000  resident,  about  10,000  dwelling 
units,  nearly  90%  of  which  are  single-family  homes.     Housing  is 
very  expensive.     The  education  level  of  residents  is  very  high  and 
their  occupations  are  concentrated  in  the  scientific,   technical  and 
academic  fields.     Despite  appearances,  Lexington  is  more  than  a 
bedroom  suburb;  there  are  about  4,000,000  square  feet  of  commercial 
office  space  and  about  19,000  people  employed  by  Lexington  com- 
panies.    That  is  more  than  the  approximately  17,000  Lexington  resi- 
dents in  the  labor  force.     The  Town  qualifies  as  an  employment 
center  if  that  means  there  are  more  jobs  in  the  town  than  there  are 
residents  employed.     The  tax  base  is  close  to  $1.5  billion. 

The  Town  has  three  major  suburban  office  park  districts  adja- 
cent to  each  of  the  three  Route  128  interchanges  and  about  800 
acres  of  land  zoned  for  commercial  development.     The  commercial 
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developraent  at  two  of  these  interchanges  is  so  great  that  traffic 
attempting  to  enter  the  office  parks  backs  up  onto  the  travel 
lanes  of  Route  128. 

Residents  complain  that  local  streets,  even  three  or  four 
miles  away  from  the  major  office  parks,  are  now  congested.     Much  of 
the  new  development  in  the  last  five  years  has  been  large,  multi- 
story building  in  the  150,000  to  250,000  sqaure  foot  range.  These 
building  are  more  visually  dominant  and  some  residents  are  con- 
cerned about  living  in  the  shadow  of  an  office  park,  at  least  sym- 
bolically.    Residents  and  Town  Meeting  Members  have  been  outspoken 
about  preserving  an  open  residential  character  of  the  town.  In 
short,  Lexington  was  ripe  for  commercial  growth  management. 

ZONING- PLANNING  TECHNIQUES 

The  four  techniques  presented  are:   1)  policy  statements? 
2)   rezoning  to  permit  additional  development;   3)   control  through 
special  permits  and  site  plan  review;  and  4)  down-zoning  existing 
zoning  districts. 

1.  Policy  Statements 

The  policy  repeatedly  stressed  the  most  by  the  Planning  Board 
was  to  achieve  a  balance  between  the  amount  of  commercial  develop- 
ment  in  an  area  and  the  traffic  carrying  capacity  of  the  streets  in 
the  area. 

Another  policy  was  to  achieve  a  pattern  of  commercial  develop- 
ment that  is  fully  compatible  with  the  residential  character  of  the 
town  and  residential  neighborhoods  that  abut  the  commercial 
districts . 

In  1982  the  Planning  Board  adopted  a  policy  that  it  would  not 
make  a  favorable  recommendation  on  rezoning  adjacent  to  Bedford 
Street  or  Marret  Road  (streets  leading  to  Route  128  interchanges) 
unless  the  developer  agreed  to  either:   1)  defer  the  start  of  the 
construction  of  the  building  until  after  the  award  of  a  construc- 
tion contract  for  traffic  improvements  to  restore  intersections 
to  level  of  service  "c""  or  2)  unless  operating  hours  of  the 
building  were  adjusted  and  the  parking  spaces  physically 
restricted  to  avoid  peak  hour  traffic.     The  Planning  Board  was 
very  careful  to  specify  the  AWARD  of  a  construction  contract  for 
traffic  improvements  and  not  to  accept  pledges  of  cooperation, 
meetings  with  state  officials  or  preliminary  designs  as  suf- 
ficient guarantees  of  the  traffic  problem  being  rectified. 

2.  Rezoning  of  Additional  Land  for  Commercial  Development 

The  first  and  easiest  step  is  to  have  a  policy  on  what,   if  any, 
petitions  for  additional  rezoning  for  commercial  development  the 
Town  will  entertain. 
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The  unique  rezoning  procedure  in  Lexington  is  key  to  the 
implementation  of  the  policies.     First,  Lexington  uses  a  planned 
development  district  procedure  in  which  the  Town  Meeting  votes  to 
approve  a  site  development  plan  for  a  rezoning.     The  site  develop- 
ment plan  applies  only  to  the  piece  of  land  being  rezoned.  There 
are  practically  no  predetermined  standards  and  each  district  is 
different . 

What  the  Town  Meeting  approves  is  a  concept  plan.     Later  the 
Board  of  Appeals  must  approve  a  special  permit  for  a  definitive 
plan  and  must  make  a  finding  that  the  plan  conforms  to  that  pre- 
sented to  the  Town  Meeting.     The  site  development  plan  approved 
by  the  Town  Meeting  is  more  than  drawings;   it  includes  a  written 
document  that  describes  permitted  uses,  setbacks,  height  of 
buildings  and  special  conditions.     Two  commercial  rezonings 
approved  in  1982  contained  special  conditions  specifying  the 
operating  hours  of  the  company  would  not  start  before  9:00  a.m. 
and  would  end  after  5:30  p.m.  and  access  to  the  parking  lots 
would  be  limited  during  peak  hours. 

A  second  key  is  that  the  Planning  Board  has  a  virtual  veto 
over  rezoning.     In  the  last  40  years,   the  Town  Meeting  has  never 
approved  a  rezoning  proposal  that  the  Planning  Board  did  not  recom- 
mend.    This  gives  the  Planning  Board  powerful  leverage.     While  the 
site  development  and  use  plan  is  supposed  to  be  the  developer's 
proposal  for  the  standards  that  will  apply  to  the  develoment,  the 
Planning     Board  usually  can  "jawbone"  modification  of  the  standards 
and  have  additional  special  conditions  included.     Thus,  the  site 
development  plan  is  negotiated  between  the  developer  and  the 
Planning  Board  before  it   is  presented  to  the  Town  Meeting. 

While  the  Planning  Board's  support  is  necessary  for  any  chance 
of  approval  by  Town  Meeting,   it  is  not  a  guarantee  of  success.  The 
Town  Meeting  has  disapproved  several  rezoning  proposals  the 
Planning  Board  has  supported. 

A  third  feature  of  the  rezoning  procedure  is  that  the  deve- 
loper is  required  to  submit  a  detailed  traffic  study  including 
traffic  counts,  projections  of  trip  generation  and  trip  distribu- 
tion and  the  effect  of  increased  traffic  from  the  development  on 
the   'level  of  service'  of  intersections  affected  by  the  develop- 
ment.    In  its  own  detailed  report  to  the  Town  Meeting,   the  Planning 
Board  uses  this  data  to  comment  on  the  ability  of  the  streets  in 
the  area  to  accommodate  additional  development.     This  traffic  ana- 
lysis has  become  an  accepted  part  of  the  rezoning  procedure  and 
many  Town  Meeting  Members  now  understand  the  difference  between 
traffic  level  of  service  "B"  and  level  of  service  "F",  for 
instance . 

A  fourth  feature  of  Lexington's  rezoning  procedure  is  that  the 
Planning  Board  prepares  detailed  reports  (often  6-8  pages  long)  on 
each  rezoning  petition  analyzing  the  policy  and  land  use  implica- 
tions, and  the  anticipated  impacts  of  the  development.  These 
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reports  are  distributed  to  each  of  the  200+  Town  Meeting  Members  in 
advance  of  the  Town  Meeting  session  at  which  the  petition  is  pre- 
sented. 

There  is  potentially  another  part  of  this  procedure  which  has 
not  been  used  yet.     That  is  to  include  in  the  special  conditions  in 
the  site  development  and  use  plan  an  obligation  by  the  developer  to 
be  responsible  for  mitigating  measures,   i.e.,  traffic  engineering 
improvements  to  improve  capacity  and  safety.     In  the  1985  Town 
Meeting,   one  commercial  rezoning  proposal  contained  a  pledge  to 
contribute  money  to  a  new  traffic  signal  and  to  improve  a  difficult 
sight  line  off  a  Route  2  exit  ramp.     The  rezoning  was  defeated  even 
though  the  Planning  Board  supported  it. 

To  review,  there  are  four  important  elements  to  the  rezoning 
procedure  in  Lexington:   1)  the  analysis  of  traffic  data  and  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  development  on  streets  affected  by  the  deve- 
lopment,  2)  the  powerful  position  the  Planning  Board  has  earned,  3) 
negotiation  by  the  Planning  Board  of  special  conditions  as  part  of 
the  rezoning  process,  and  4)  the  ability  to  guarantee  promises  made 
by  the  developer  will  be  carried  out  or  the  development  will  not  be 
built . 

3.     Special  Permit  Procedures 

For  at  least  20  years,  Lexington  has  required  a  special  permit 
with  site  plan  review  for  buildings  in  the  office  park  districts. 
For  most  of  that  time  the  review  focused  on  the  usual  grading, 
drainage,  utilities,  parking  and  the  like,  and  it  was  largely  a 
pro  forma  review. 

In  1981  a  160,000  square  foot  office  building  was  proposed  to 
be  built  on  Bedford  Street.     The  nearest  intersection  serving  it 
was  at  level  of  service  "F".     The  Planning  Board  recommended  the 
permit  be  denied  because  the  street  could  not  handle  the  additional 
traffic.     The  Town  Counsel  ruled  that  based  on  the  wording  then  in 
the  Zoning  By-Lay,   the  Board  of  Appeals  could  not  consier  off-site 
factors  such  as  the  traffic  capacity  of  streets  and  could  only  con- 
sider conditions  on  the  site. 

In  1982,   the  Planning  Board  sponsored  an  amendment  to  Zoning 
By-Law  (approved  overwhelmingly)   to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Appeals  to  consider  factors  off  the  site  and  to  require  the  Board 
of  Appeals  to  make  a  finding  that  the  traffic  capacity  of  the 
streets  adjacent  to  the  development  is  adequate  to  handle  the 
additional  traffic  created  by  the  development. 

The  Planning  Board's  report  to  the  Town  Meeting  mentioned  four 
ways  in  which  the  special  permit  approval  could  be  used  to  miti- 
gate the  impacts  of  the  proposed  development.     One  was  controlling 
the  location  of  driveways  providing  access  to  the  site.     A  second 
dealt  with  controlling  the  arrival  of  vehicles  during  peak  hours. 
A  third  was  reducing  the  size  of  the  development,   that  is  making  a 
smaller  building  with  lower  trip  generation.     The  fourth  dealt  with 
changes  in  the  type  of  use.     That  would  discourage  uses  with  high 
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trip  generating  characteristics,   such  as  insurance  companies  or 
fast  foot  restaurants,  and  to  encourage  uses  with  low  trip- 
generating  characteristics  such  as  laboratories. 

The  Board  of  Appeals  was  not  enthusiastic  about  the  new  regula- 
tion.    They  did  amend  their  rules  to  require  applicants  to  sub- 
mit a  detailed  traffic  study.     Essentially  they  did  not  consider 
the  regulation  to  be  fair  and  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  applied 
to  land  which  has  been  zoned  commercial  for  a  long  time.  There 
were  semantic  arguments  about  its  meaning  and  the  Board  approved 
all  the  applications  to  it  even  though,   in  two  cases,  the  traffic 
engineer  retained  by  the  developer  would  not  certify  that  there 
was  adequate  intersection  capacity.     (The  professionalism  and 
integrity  of  the  traffic  engineers  who  have  prepared  reports  for 
developers  deserves  praise;  they  were  not  merely  mouthpieces  for 
developers . ) 

In  1984  the  Zoning  By-Law  was  amended  again  by  a  overwhelming 
vote  at  the  Town  Meeting  to  insert  much  stronger  language  leaving 
little  doubt  about  the  Board  of  Appeals'   responsibilities.  Since 
that  amendment,   the  Board  of  Appeals  has  acted  on  four  applica- 
tions,  two  of  which  had  sufficient  intersection  capacity.     In  a 
third  in  which  the  Itek  Corporation  planned  a  160,000  square 
foot  addition,  the  company  agreed  to  assign  several  hundred 
employees  to  a  shift  that  started  at  7:00  a.m.  and  ended  at  3:30 
p.m. 

There  was  one  different  decision  dealing  with  the  developer  of 
a  multi-tenant  speculative  office  building.     The  other  cases,  where 
peak  hour  operating  restrictions  and  limitations  on  the  use  of 
parking  lots  were  included,   dealt  with  single  occupant  buildings, 
usually  company-owned,   in  which  the  company  could  control  the 
operating  hours. 

It  is  unclear  how  the  restrictions  on  operating  hours  and 
parking  spaces  can  work  if  there  are  a  number  of  small  companies  in 
one  building.     In  the  only  multi-tenant  buildings  reviewed  to  data, 
the  developer  complained  that  physical  restraints  on  the  use  of 
parking  spaces  during  the  peak  hour  was  unsuited  to  a  multi-tenant 
building  and  that  he  would  achieve  compliance  through  his  leases. 
He  objected  to  an  official  Town  requirement  because  "it  would 
jeopardize  the  financing  of  the  building".     The  Board  of  Appeals 
approved  the  application  without  the  restrictions  used  in  the  other 
cases  and  with  the  developer  on  the  honor  system.     In  response  to 
the  criticism  that  restricting  parking  spaces  was  the  only  tech- 
nique,  the  Planning  Board  suggested  a  monitoring  system  in  which  a 
traffic  engineer,  paid  by  the  developer  but  independently  reporting 
to  the  Town,  be  utilized.     Other  techniques  need  to  be  devised. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  special  con- 
ditions as  part  of  a  site  plan  review.     The  Board  of  Appeals  has 
not  disapproved  any  application.     The  three  developments  which  were 
approved  with  limiting  conditions  are  all  under  construction.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  restrictions  has  not  been  tested.      It  is  also 
uncertain  what  type  of  monitoring  system  will  be  used.  The 
Building  Commissioner,   who  has  enforcement  responsibilities  under 
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the Zoning  By-Law,  has  his  hands  full  with  building  construction 
and  does  not  have  much  time  for  monitoring  peak  hour  traffic.  If 
the  building  owner  does  not  comply,   technically  there  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  a  special  permit.     Enforcement  action 
against  that  violation  may  be  difficult  both  in  court  and  as  a 
matter  of  town  administration. 

To  review,   the  important  elements  of  using  special  conditions 
attached  to  the  approval  of  a  special  permit  are:   1)  a  sympathetic 
(and  perhaps  courageous)  special  permit  granting  authority,  2) 
good  traffic  analysis  to  measure  the  level  of  congestion,  3)  a 
workable  enforcement  mechanism  against  those  who  violate  the  con- 
ditions of  the  special  permit  and  4)  a  better  method  of 
controlling  peak  hour  traffic  in  multi-tenant  buildings. 

4.     Down-Zoning  in  Existing  Districts 

"Down-zoning",   in  this  context,   means  reducing  the  permitted 
intensity  of  development.     Lexington  has  relied  on  changing  the 
rules  within  a  given  district  to  reduce  the  permitted  intensity 
of  development.     Some  advocate  a  change  of  district  even  to  a 
residental  district.     That  could  be  very  difficult  to  defend  in 
court  if  challenged,  particularly  if  there  are  any  number  of  com- 
mercial uses  established  in  the  district. 

This  technique  applies  to  the  old  standard  zoning  districts 
with  predetermined  requirements  not  the  planned  development 
districts  in  which  the  Town  Meeting  approves  the  site  plan. 
Lexington  has  about  800  acres  in  office  park  districts  of  the  older 
type  that  dating  back  to  the  1950s  and  60s  and  the  town  was  grossly 
overzoned.     (More  than  8,000,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  was 
permitted;  congestion  was  already  evident  from  the  3,100,000  square 
feet  built ) . 

The  types  of  zoning  controls  in  those  districts  also  dated 
from  the  50s  and  60s  and  were  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  traffic 
impacts  of  commercial  development.     The  zonng  controls  of  the  50s 
and  60s  were  oriented  to  site  planning  with  emphasis  on  site 
coverage,   setbacks  and  open  space.     Little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  amount  of  floor  area  developed  on  the  site  because  there  was 
ample  land  and  companies  sought  a  park-like  campus  environment. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  Town  had  a  false  sense  of  security 
relying  on  companies  to  maintain  an  open,  unintensive  development 
and  if  that  were  not  sufficient,   somehow  the  Conservation 
Commission  would  prevent  overdevelopment.     Conservation  commissions 
have  to  rely  on  certain  environmental  criteria  and  cannot  prevent 
development  on  the  basis  of  the  traffic  capacity  of  nearby  streets. 

Another  factor  in  the  recent  rapid  commercial  development  in 
Lexington  was  that  land,  which  had  earlier  been  bypassed  because 
of  difficult  site  conditions  or  other  cost  factors,  was  now  re- 
examined because  of  the  town's  superb  location  at  the  intersection 
of  Route  128  and  Route  2  in  the  heart  of  the  high  technology 
belt.     Developers  argued  that  high  land  acquisition  cost  and  high 
site  development  costs  justified  more  intensive  development. 
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Lexington  was  ill  prepared  for  the  rapid  rate  of  development 
in  the  late  70s  and  in  the  80s.     The  Town  did  not  realize  the  long 
time  lag  between  the  intial  zoning  of  large  tracts  of  land  and  sub- 
sequent development.     The  limited,  and  ineffective,  dimensional 
controls  permitted  far  more  development  than  the  land  could  physi- 
cally accomodate.       The  dimensional  controls  regulated  development 
ON  the  site  when  the  real  issues  were  OFF  the  site,  principally, 
the  impact  of  traffic  on  the  Town's  street  system  and  the  scale 
relationship  of  new  buildings  to  adjoining  residential  neigh- 
borhoods . 

In  1984,  Lexington  adopted,   for  the  first  time,  a  floor  area 
ratio  requirement  in  the  commercial  districts.     Floor  area  ratio, 
or  FAR,   is  a  common  zoning  technique  that  has  been  used  for  years 
to  regulate  the  intensity  of  development.     The  maximum  floor  area 
that  may  be  built  on  a  site  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  lot 
area  by  a  factor.     The  Lexington  Zoning  By-law,  does  not  use  the 
lot  area  as  the  base  figure  but  uses  "developable  site  area", 
which  is  the  lot  area  minus  wetlands. 

To  come  up  with  the  right  FAR  level,   the  Planning  Department 
had  to  spend  months  collecting  data  on:   the  lot  area,   the  existing 
floor  area  and  an  estimate  of  the  area  of  wetlands  for  each  and 
every  lot  in  the  700  acres  of  office  park  districts.     Then  alter- 
native FAR  levels  were  tested,   taking  into  account  trip  generation 
rates  for  typical  uses,  estimates  of  trip  distribution  in  order  to 
know  what  intersections  might  be  affected  and  a  simplified  estimate 
of  intersection  capacity.     Much  of  the  traffic  data  was  available 
from  the  traffic  studies  prepared  by  traffic  engineers  for  the  SPS 
and  rezoning  applications. 

At  the  1984  Town  Meeting,   the  first  FAR  proposal,  affecting 
the  office  park  zoning  district,  passed  by  121  to  37  and  at  the 
1985  Town  Meeting,   affecting  the  industrial  and  the  hotel 
districts,   squeaked  by  with  a  vote  of  151  to  2. 

The  important  elements  in  down-zoning  existing  districts  are: 

1)  Select  the  right  FAR  level,  based  on  an  understanding  of 
the  level  of  existing  development,   the  typical  uses  in  the 
zoning  district  and  particularly  their  trip  generating 
character  is tics  . 

2)  Choose  a  reasonable  level  that  is  not  too  punitive. 
Some  allowance  should  be  left  for  additional  development.  A 
caution  here;  the  development  potential  remaining  must  be 
determined  for  each  lot:  district-wide  averages  or  totals  are 
often  misleading.     They  distort  the  picture  because  the  over- 
developed parcels  are  balanced  against  the  vacant  or  under- 
developed parcels. 

3)  Proponents  must  do  their  homework.     The  data  collection 
requirements  are  staggering,  particularly  for  a  small  office 
like  Lexington's  with  1  1/2  professionals. 
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4)  Prepare  for  the  law  suit.     A  lot  of  time  was  spent  with 
Town  Counsel  getting  the  right  language  and  the  right  data 
into  the  report,  as  much  for  potential  court  review  as  for 
Town  Meeting  Members.     Familiarity  with  the  issues  in 
"inverse  condemnation"  are  desirable.     It  is  advisable  to 
include  lots  of  public  policy  issues  in  the  report  because 
the  courts  are  reluctant  to  overturn  policy-type  decisions 
made  by  legislative  bodies.     (The  preparation  appears  to 
have  been  vindicted;   no  appeal  has  been  filed  with  the 
courts  of  Lexington's  down-zoning  actions). 

5.  Evaluation 

Lexington  has  had  success  in  limiting  additional  rezoning  and 
in  down-zoning  existing  districts.     How  successful  the  third  tech- 
nique, which  is  attaching  conditions  to  special  permits,  will  be 
remains  to  be  seen. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  several  conditions  existed  in 
Lexington  that  may  not  be  the  same  in  other  communities.  First, 
the  timing  was  right.     An  elected  Town  Meeting,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  owners  of  single  family  homes,  has  a  primary  concern 
about  quality  of  life  issues  and  the  residental  environment. 
Second,   the  Town  is  in  excellent  financial  condition  and  is  not 
desperate  for  tax  revenue  although  more  is  always  helpful. 
Third,   the  town  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  high  technology 
belt  with  a  nearly  insatiable  demand  for  companies  to  locate  in 
Lexington.     Lexington  can  afford  to  be  choosy  and  developers  will 
accept  conditions  here  where  they  may  not  in  other  places. 
Fourth,   there  was  a  strong  sense  that  commercial  development  was 
getting  out  of  hand  and  that  the  residents  were  losing  control  of 
a  town  that  valued  first  and  foremost  for  its  residental  qualities. 

PITFALLS   FOR  COMMERCIAL  GROWTH  MANAGEMENT 

There  are  some  other  problems  in  using  these  zoning  techniques 
for  commercal  growth  management.  First,  the  way  the  Proposition 
2  1/2  statute  is  written,  it  is  almost  essential  for  cities  and 
towns  to  encourage  new  growth.  In  the  first  year  taxes  from  new 
growth  are  exempt  from  the  requirement  that  expenditures  can  not 
exceed  2  1/2%  of  the  previous  year's  levy,  with  the  exception  of 
taxes  from  new  growth. 

The  finance  committees  in  towns  and  those  responsible  for 
longer  term  municipal  financial  planning  have  very  legitimate  con- 
cerns about  limitations  on  growth.     A  number  of  cities  and  towns 
have  been  barely  able  to  survive  under  Prop  2  1/2  and  the  exemption 
of  taxes  from  new  growth  has  been  important  in  that  survival.  The 
need  for  adjustment  in  the  tax  laws  is  obvious. 

Second,   the  idea  of  commercial  growth  management  or  a  limita- 
tion on  growth  sounds  unamerican.     Doesn't  every  self-respecting 
town  welcome  business  and  growth?     If  Massachusetts  were  not  in  a 
period  of  peak  employment  and  economic  health,   ideas  of  limiting 
comercial  growth  would  be  unthinkable.     Obviously  Massachusetts 
should  not  stifle  growth  but  should  redirect  it  to  areas  that  have 
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capacity  in  transportation  facilities,  water,  sewer,   refuse  dispo- 
sal and  the  like  to  accommodate  it.     This  is  easier  said  than  done 
as  the  power  struggle  over  the  location  of  the  microelectronic 
center  in  Westborough  rather  than  Taunton  deomonst rates .  Some 
powerful  companies  may  threaten  to  move  out  of  state  rather  than  to 
a  less  congested  area  in  Massachusetts. 

Third,   real  estate  developers  are  not  likely  to  be  enthused 
about  a  program  that  attempts  to  direct  growth  away  from  the  prime 
markets  into  less  congested  areas.     Their  focus  is  usually  on  indi- 
vidual sites  for  which  they  may  have  extensive  options  or  valuable 
holdings  rather  than  to  a  subregional  problem. 

Fourth,  property  owners  will  argue  that  reducing  permitted 
intensity  of  deveopment  is  illegal  or  at  least  immoral.     This  is  a 
delicate  issue  but  there  is  a  sound  legal  position  that  a  town  is 
fully  entitled  to  reduce  the  permitted  intensity  of  development 
without  compensating  property  owners.     Much  of  the  economic  value 
of  commercial  property  was  created  by  zoning  and  can  be  changed  or 
reduced  by  zoning.     The  first  of  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
State  Zoning  Act  is  to  "lessen  congestion  in  the  street." 

Property  owners  will  claim  that  they  are  losing  enormous 
values  by  a  reduction  in  permitted  density.     One  approach  in 
appraisal  practice  is  to  assign  most  of  the  value  to  the  income  now 
generated  by  land,   that  is  to  say  from  existing  building,  rather 
than  to  the  theoretical  development  potential  of  land.     In  any 
event,   this  issue  has  to  be  approached  cautiously,  usually  with  a 
compromise  proposal;  that  is,   leaving  some  additional  development 
potential  rather  than  a  total  cap  on  development. 

Fifth,  commercial  growth  management  will  not  be  effective  if 
done  unilaterally  except  on  a  few  local  streets.     At  the  macro 
scale,   traffic  does  not  recognize  municipal  boundaries  lines.  In 
our  own  sub-region,  Lexington  and  Bedford  have  adopted  floor  area 
ratio  limitations,  Lincoln  practices  commercial  celibacy,  Waltham 
has  one  building  under  construction  that  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Prudential  Center  and  Burlington  is  now  in  an  identity  crisis 
deciding  whether  or  not  it  wants  to  be  another  Houston.  Obviously, 
voluntary  efforts  by  individual  towns  will  not  be  effective.  There 
has  to  be  a  regional  compact  of  state  transportation  and  develop- 
ment agencies  and  the  cities  and  towns  served  by  the  highway  in 
order  to  save  Route  128  as  a  transportation  facility. 

This  paper  has  concentrated  on  the  experience  of  the  Town  of 
Lexington  with  zoning  techniques  for  commercial  growth  manage- 
ment.    This  paper  has  not  attempted  to  address  the  idea  of  a 
regional  compact  and  how  the  state  transportation  and  development 
agencies  can  be  and  must  be  more  involved  in  local  planning  and 
zoning  if  Route  128  is  to  saved. 


Copies  of  the  provisions  of  the  Lexington  Zoning  by-Law  appli- 
cable to  commercial  growth  management  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
$3.00  to  Robert  Bowyer ,   Planning  Director,  Town  Office  Building, 
1625  Massachusetts  Avenue,   Lexington,   MA  02173. 


Growth  Management   in  Wellesley  

Richard  Brown,   Planning  Director,  Town  of  Wellesley 

Wellesley 's  response  to  the  construction  of  Route  128  was 

different  than  that  of  Lexington,   about  which  you  have  just  heard, 

I  believe  this  is  due  to  differences  in  the  history  of  the  deve- 
lopment and  the  zoning  history  of  the  two  towns. 

Or  ientat  ion 

Wellesley  is  a  town  of  26,500  residents  approximately  ten 
miles  west  of  Boston.     The  the  predominant  land  use  is  single- 
family  residence,  with  approximately  10%  of  the  total  assessed 
value  being  office  buildings.     Route  128  is  at  the  easterly  end  of 
Town.     Route  9,   the  old  Boston  to  Worcester  turnpike,  bisects  the 
Town  west  to  east.     Initially  Route  9  had  no  grade  separations  at 
the  intersections.     In  the  early  1930's  it  was  rebuilt  with  grade 
separations  amd  access  ramps,  although  it  still  retains  the 
interesting  characteristic  that  whil  being  designed  for  a  50  to  55 
miles  per  hour,  you  can  have  someone  back  out  of  their  driveway  in 
front  of  you.     It  is  not  a  limited  access  highway  in  the  modern 
sense.     The  commuter  rail  line  runs  roughly  parallel  with  Route  9, 
with  several  stations  in  Wellesley:   one  at  Wellesley  Square,  one 
at  Wellesley  Hills,  and  one  at  Wellesley  Farms. 

Zoning 

Wellesley  adopted  zoning  in  1925.     The  zoning  bylaw  uses  the 
traditional  cumulative  format,  whereby  the  less  restrictive 
districts  allow  the  uses  of  the  preceding  more  restrictive 
districts.     There  were  five  classes  of  districts  initially: 
single-family  residence,  general  residence,   educational,  busi- 
ness, and  industrial.     The  philosphy  used  in  the  development  of 
the  original  zoning  map  was  that  the  zoning  was  developed  to  fit 
existing  land  uses  rather  than  the  other  way  around.     Areas  of 
Town  already  developed  for  business  and  industrial  uses  were  zoned 
as  business  and  industrial  districts;   the  college  land  was  zoned 
as  educational;   the  areas  of  Town  with  two  family  houses  were 
zoned  as  general  residence;  and  the  remaining  land  was  zoned  as 
s ingle- f ami ly  residence.     The  areas  of  Wellesely  that  in  1925  were 
already  developed  for  business  and  industrial  uses  have  not  been 
dramatically  changed  between  1925  and  1985;  of  course  Route  128 
was  not  contemplated  in  1925,  but  the  commercial  zones  (and  con- 
sequently the  commercial  uses)  have  not  expanded  significantly 

Route  128 

In  1951  Route  128  was  opened.     Although  it  was  expected  to 
alleviate  some  traffic  congestion  on  Wellesley  roads  it  did  not  do 
this.     The  1951  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  stated: 
"Throughout  the  year  1951,   the  problems  incident  to  traffic 
and  traffic  control  required  a  great  deal  of  the  Selectmen's 
time  and  attention.     The  fact  that  all  communities  large  and 
small  all  over  the  country  were  confronted  with  the  same 
problem  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  was  a  slight  consolation 
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to  the  Selectmen  or  the  residents  who  sought  relief  from  the 
impact  of  a  rapidly  expanding  volume  of  traffic  in  and 
through  the  town.     The  opening  in  August  of  the  circumferen- 
tial highway,  an  extension  of  Route  128  which  bypasses 
through  a  portion  of  the  easterly  end  of  town,  did  not 
relieve  the  local  situation  at  all;   in  fact,   it  aggravated 
it,   if  anything.     The  new  highway  has  increased  the  flow  of 
traffic  on  Worcester  Street   (Route  9),  a  route  that  the  state 
traffic  engineers  no  longer  regardas  adequate  for  the  demands 
being  made  upon  it.     As  additional  areas  in  the  Town  have 
been  opened  for  development,   new  traffic  problems  have  deve- 
loped all  along  Worcester  Street  from  the  Natick  line  to  the 
Newton  line.     Whereas  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  opening  of 
the  new  Route  128  might  relieve  the  congestion  on  Washington 
Street  between  the  Newton  line  and  Wellesley  Hills  square, 
the  opposite  has  been  true." 

Another   immediate  impact  of  Route  128  on  the  town  is 
described  in  the  1951  report  of  the  planning  board  to  the  annual 
town  meeting: 

"The  construction  of  Route  128  has  created  a  new  problem  in 
the  easterly  end  of  our  town.     As  a  limited  access  high 
speed  through  boulevard,  Route  128  will  virtually  cut  off 
approximately  80  acres  of  land  located  between  it  and  the 
Charles  River  from  the  rest  of  the  town,   the  only  access  to 
the  area  will  be  from  Worcester  Street." 

The  isolation  of  this  80  acres  set  the  stage  for  the  eventual 

development  and  1985  completion  of  Wellesley  Office  Park.  The 

seven  buildings  of  the  Wellesley  Office  Park  and  adjacent  areas 

total  almost  1  million  square  feet  of  office  space,  which  is  over 
40%  of  the  office  space  in  town. 

Development  of  Zoning  and  Site  Plan  Review 

The  following  is  a  listing  of  the  dates  and  specific  steps 
taken  to  modify  the  local  zoning  in  Wellesley  since  the  advent  of 
Route  128. 

1956     -     "OFFICE  ZONE"     The  administrative  and  Professional 

Zoning  District  was  adopted  in  1956,   allowing  office 
park  development  and  associated  off-street  parking  in 
accordance  with  specific  requirements: 

1.  Minimum  lot  size  of  40,000  sq.  ft. 

2.  Maximum  20%  building  lot  coverage 

3.  50  foot  building  setbacks 

4.  Parking  requirements  based  on  building  coverage. 

5.  Required  approval  of  development  plans  by  the  Zoning 
Board  of  Appeals  prior  to  the  issuance  of  any 
building  permit  with  site  plans  referred  by  the  ZBA 
to  the  Planning  Board  for  recommendations. 
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This  district   included  the  basic  zoning  components  which 
were  expanded  and  more  fully  developed  in  the  Zoning 
Bylaw  over  the  years. 

1969     -      IMPROVED  OFF-STREET  PARKING  REQUIREMENTS  -  The  required 
ratio  of  off-street  parking  spaces  to  building  ground 
coverage  was  supplemented  with  a  floor  area  requirement 
in  1969. 

1972     -     FIRST  SITE  PLAN  APPROVAL  EXPANSION  -   In   1972  the  site 

plan  approval  requirements  were  expanded  to  include  all 
multi-family  residence  districts.     It  was  made  more  uni- 
form by  cross  referencing. 

1974     -     FLOOD  PLAIN  ZONING  -   In  1974  the  Town  adopted  flood 

plain  zoning  to  restrict  development  within  the  100  year 
flood  elevation  of  the  Charles  River,  which  parallels 
Route  128  through  Wellesley.     This  provided  an  addi- 
tional layer  of  review  for  those  office  park  areas  along 
the  Charles. 

1976  -     USE  VARIANCES  ABOLISHED  -  In  1976  as  part  of  a  compre- 

hensive program  to  bring  Wellesley 's  zoning  bylaw  into 
conformity  with  the  new  Zoning  Act   (Chapter  808  of  the 
Acts  of  1975),  use  variances  were  eliminated.     Now  no 
variance  may  authorize  a  use  or  activity  not  regularly 
permitted  in  the  district. 

1977  -     COMPREHENSIVE  SITE  PLAN  REVIEW  -   In  1977  site  plan  appro- 

val was  required  for  all  special  permit  uses  involving 
new  construction  in  any  district. 

1977     -     ESTABLISHED  DESIGN  REVIEW  -   In  1977  the  design  review 
function  was  established  in  the  zoning  bylaws. 

Background  of  design  review  in  Wellesley 

A  visual  awareness  program  was  sponsored  by  the  Planning 
Board  with  a  presentation  by  Ronald  Fleming  of  Vision  Incorporated 
on  the  subject  of  townscape  design.  The  program  was  well  received 
and  of  those  attending  there  formed  a  group  of  residents  who 
wanted  to  work  with  the  Planning  Board  toward  a  formal  design 
function.     This  group,  calling  itself  the  Wellesley  Townscape 
Alliance  began  meeting  to  discuss  and  finally  recommend  a  course 
of  action  to  the  Planning  Board  which  involved  zoning  bylaw  amend- 
ments to  tighten  sign  control  and  to  establish  a  Design  Review 
Board   (DRB ) . 

At  a  Special  Town  Meeting  in  October  1977  the  proposal  to 
establish  design  review  in  Wellesley  was  adopted.     The  Design 
Review  Board  is  appointed  by  the  Planning  Board  and  consists  of 
two  architects,  a  landscape  architect,  a  representative  of  the 
business  community  and  the  chairman  of  the  Planning  Board  or  a 
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designee.     The  Design  Review  Board  was  authorized  to  review  all 
site  plan  approval  requests  and  all  special  permit  signs  and  make 
advisory  recommendations  to  the  applicant,   the  Planning  Board  and 
the  Zoning  Board  of  Appeals. 

At  the  outset  the  design  review  process  had  a  less  than 
satisfactory  performance  due  to  procedural  problems.  Applicants 
to  the  ZBA  were  required  by  the  ZBA  to  have  plans  and  applica- 
tion materials  complete  and  in  sufficient  detail  to  adequately 
inform  interested  parties.     Upon  receipt  of  the  application  the 
ZBA  would  then  schedule  a  hearing,  notify  parties  in  interest,  and 
publish  notice.     The  DRB  would  then  conduct  a  review  of  the  pro- 
ject design  with  the  applicant.     The  applicants  were  generally 
quite  receptive  to  the  recommendations  of  the  DRB  and  frequently 
agreed  to  revise  plans  in  various  ways.     The  ZBA,  however,  would 
not  accept  any  changes  to  the  application  after  notice  was  given. 
Applicants  appearing  before  the  ZBA  indicating  that  they  wished  to 
change  the  plan  to  conform  to  DRB  recommendations  would  not  be 
allowed  to  change  the  application  unless  it  was  withdrawn  and 
refiled  for  a  new  hearing.     Few  applicants  withdrew  sensing  the 
negative  attitude  of  the  ZBA  toward  the  DRB  recommendations. 
Consequently  the  DRB  recommendations  would  not  be  incorporated 
into  the  plan  and  the  ZBA  would  approve  the  applications  as  they 
were.     In  some  instances,  applicants  were  not  receptive  to  the 
comments  of  the  Design  Review  Board.     This  was  usually  not  because 
they  disagreed  with  them  but  because  the  plans  were  too  fully 
developed.   There  was  no  longer  any  flexibility.     This  was  a 
problem  that  lent  itself  to  an  administrative  solution  rather  than 
a  zoning  solution.     A  two  stage  review  process  was  developed 
involving  the  major  boards.     The  Zoning  Board  of  Appeals,  Planning 
Board,   Design  Review  Board  and  Town  Counsel  endorsed  procedures 
which  called  for  design  review  for  all  site  plan  approval  requests 
and  special  permit  signs  prior  to  submission  of  an  application  to 
the  ZBA.     There  is  a  second  review  by  the  DRB  after  submission  to 
check  any  revisions  to  the  plan.  The  first  review  session  is  nor- 
mally an  important  one.     The  comments  are  usually  well  received  by 
the  applicants  and  are  incorporated  into  final  designs. 

Relation  of  design  review  to  site  plan  reviev/ 

Until  1983  the  site  plan  approval  process  applied  to  all 
construction  in  certain  of  the  more  recently  adopted  districts 
and  did  not  apply  to  any  construction  in  the  older  districts. 
In  1983  the  town  adopted  a  major  restructuring  of  the  site  plan 
approval  process.       The  restructuring  classified  all  projects  as 
major  or  minor,   single  or  two  family  houses  being  exempt.  Full 
site  plan  approval  is  required  for  major  projects,  design  review 
alone  is  required  for  minor  projects. 

The  site  plan  approval  process  was  amended  by  the  Town  to 
provide  comprehensive  review  procedures  for  construction  pro- 
jects  (excluding  construction,  alteration,   enlargement  or 
reconstruction  of  any  single  or  two  family  building,  or 
accessory  building  or  structure,   unless  in  a  designated  Flood 
Plain  or  Watershed  Protection  District)   for  the  purposes  of: 
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1.  Insuring  compliance  with  the  Zoning  Bylaw  of  the  Town 
of  Wellesley; 

2.  Protecting  the  safety,  convenience  and  welfare  of  the 
publ ic : 

3.  Minimizing  additional  congestion  in  public  and  private 
ways  ; 

4.  Insuring  adequate  provision  for  water,   sewerage  and 
drainage ; 

5.  Insuring  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  bylaw 
containing  restrictions  affecting  all  districts; 

6.  Insuring  compliance  with  the  provisions  for  off-street 
parking ; 

7.  Insuring  compliance  with  the  provisions  for  design 
review . 

Design  criteria 

The  Design  Review  Board  reviews  requests  for  special  per- 
mits based  on  the  following  standards: 

1.  Preservation  and  enhancement  of  landscaping.  The 
landscape  shall  be  preserved  in  its  natural  state, 
insofar  as  practicable,  by  minimizing  tree  and  soil 
removal;  any  grade  changes  shall  be  in  keeping  with  the 
general  appearance  of  neighboring  developed  areas. 

2.  Relation  of  buildings  to  environment.     Proposed  deve- 
lopment shall  be  related  harmoniously  to  the  terrain 
and  to  the  use,   scale,  and  architecture  of  existing 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  that  have  functional  or 
visual  relationship  to  the  proposed  buildings. 
Proposed  buildings  shall  be  related  to  their 
surroundings  with  respect  to: 

a.  height 

b.  street  facade 

c.  rhythm  of  solids  and  voids 

d.  spacing  of  buildings  or  signs 

e.  materials,   textures,  and  color 

f.  roof  slopes 

g.  scale. 

3.  Open  space  -  All  open  space  (landscaped  and  usable) 
shall  be  designed  to  add  to  the  visual  amenities  of  the 
area  by  maximizing  its  visibility  for  persons  passing 
the  site  or  overlooking  it  from  nearby  properties. 
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4.  Signs  and  advertising  devices  -  The  size,  location, 
design,   color,   texture,   lighting  and  materials  of  signs 
and  advertising  devices  shall  be  in  harmony  with  signi- 
ficant architectural  features  of  existing  and  proposed 
buildings  and  structures  and  with  surrounding  proper- 
ties . 

5.  Heritage  -  Removal  or  disruption  of  historic,  tradi- 
tional or  significant  uses,  structures,  or  architec- 
tural elements  shall  be  minimized  insofar  as 
practicable,  whether  these  exist  on  the  site  or  on 
adjacent  properties. 

Major  Construction  Projects 

For  purposes  of  design  review,   the  definition  of  major 
construction  projects  includes  any  construction  project,  which 
involves  a  change  in  the  outside  appearance  of  a  building  or 
buildings  or  premises,  and  includes  one  or  more  of  the 
following : 

1.  construction  of  twenty-five  hundred  (2,500)  or  more 
square  feet  gross  floor  area; 

2.  an  increase  in  gross  floor  area  by  fifty  (50)  percent 
or  more  which  results  in  a  gross  floor  area  of  at  least 
twenty-five  hundred   (2,500)   square  feet; 

3.  grading  or  regrading  of  land  of  planned  elevations, 
and/or  removal  or  disturbance  of  the  existing  vegeta- 
tive cover,  over  an  area  of  five  thousand  (5,000)  or 
more  square  feet; 

4.  any  activities  regulated  or  restricted  under  those  sec- 
tions controlling  flood  plain  or  watershed  protection 
districts . 

Minor  Construction  Projects 

The  definition  of  minor  construction  projects  includes  any 
construction  project,   not  included  within  the  definition  of  a 
major  construction  project,  which  involves  either  or  both  of  the 
following : 

1.  a  change  in  the  outside  appearance  of  a  building  or 
premises,   visible  from  a  public  or  private  street  or 
way,   requiring  a  building  permit; 

2.  construction,   enlargement  or  alteration*  of  a  parking 
or  storage  area  requiring  a  parking  plan  permit. 


*Alteration  includes  installation,   removal  or  relocation  of  any 
curbing,   landscaping  or  traffic  channelization  island,  driveway, 
storm  drainage,   lighting  or  similar  facilities  but  does  not 
include  resurfacing,   striping  or  restriping  pavement  markings  on 
existing  parking  or  storage  areas. 


Workshop  on  Citizens'   Roles  in  the  Decision  Making  Process 


Carole  Sonduck,   Moderator,  League  of  Women  Voters 


I've  been  listening  to  the  reports  from  the  state  and  local 
government  people  and  from  the  developers  and  employers  along  Route 
128,  and  have  noticed  that  there  is  a  distinct  lack  of  discussion 
about  individual  citizens.     Citizens  do  have  a  role  in  the  planning 
of  transportation  facilities  and  improvements  and  it's  not  always 
through  their  local  government  that  this  role  is  played  out.  Local 
governments  are  not  always  able  to  react  to  individual  citizen  con- 
cerns because  there  are  so  many  groups  vying  to  be  heard  within  a 
municipality.     But  these  concerns  should  be  heard  and  the  job  is  to 
find  a  method  whereby  they  can  in  fact  be  heard. 

There's  a  reason  why  citizens  should  be  .heard  -  even  if  their 
concerns  may  seem  to  be  parochial  to  outsiders.     Frequently  citi- 
zens come  up  with  a  better  idea  for  the  solution  of  a  problem,  an 
idea  that's   just  right  for  the  situation,   or  a  new  and  valid  slant 
on  the  problem  that  the  technicians  and  planners  simply  hadn't 
thought  of.     When  that  happens,   the  process  of  providing  for  citi- 
zen input  sessions  is  redeemed,     both  for  the  citizen  and  the 
government  staff  people  or  technicians,  and  for  the  democratic 
process . 

There  are  many  people  who  have  participated  in  citizen  input 
in  transportation  planning  in  the  Boston  area.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  some  of  them  with  us  to  speak  at  this  session  today.  Our 
panelists  are  going  to  talk  about  their  views  of  the  process  of 
citizen  participation  in  transportation  planning  and  how  it  should 
be  working  today. 


Workshop  Panelists 

Patricia  Brady,   the  Conservation  Director   for  the  City  of 
Woburn,  was  a  Gubernatorial  appointee  to  the  Massachusetts 
Hazardous  Waste  Advisory  Committee  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  industrial  hazardous  waste  site  in 
Woburn.     She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
former  Treasurer  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council   ( MAPC ) . 

Justin  Gray,   a  transportation  planning  consultant  to 
numerous  neighborhood  organizations  in  Boston,  was  formerly  the 
Assistant  City  Manager  for  the  City  of  Cambridge,  a  Commissioner 
for  the  Massachusetts  Finance  Housing  Agency  and  a  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  U.S.   Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development . 

Charlie  Steward,   the  Assistant  Director  of  Construction  at 
the  MBTA,  has  more  of  a  planning  function  than  a  building  func- 
tion of  the  Planning  and  Development  section.     He  has  had  past 
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experience  in  both  the  field  of  city  planning  and  the  field  of 
urban  renewal  . 

Steve  Kaiser,   a  consultant  on  traffic  engineering,  does 
traffic  studies  and  computer  applications  for  traffic  analysis. 
Steve  has  worked  at  the  MDC  on  traffic,  bikeway  and  parkway 
planning  issues,  and  spent  8  years  in  the  MEPA  environmental 
review  process,  concentrating  on  traffic  and  transportation 
reviews  within  environmental  reports. 
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Community  and  Regional  Actions  

Patricia  Brady,   Conservation  Director,  City  of  Woburn 

Often  times  my  feeling  about  the  impact  of  citizens  groups 
with  the  planning  process  has  a  lot  to  do  with  how  I  spent  the  pre- 
vious evening  -  whether  I  was  at  a  meeting  with  angry  citizens  or 
at  home.     Last  night  I  had  a  quiet  evening. 

My  way  of  looking  at  citizens  groups  is  to  put  them  into  two 
categories  -  whether  they  exist  strictly  for  bringing  a  message 
or  for  sorting  things  out.     I  see  citizens  groups  occasionally  as 
watch  dog  agencies.     They  are  in  the  planning  process  because 
they  believe  that  planning  is  a  worthwhile  endeavor.     I  see  other 
citizens  groups  who  spin  off  on  the  watchdog  role  and  become 
project-specific;   they  use  what  they  learned  as  watchdogs  and 
address  and  deeply  research  a  particular  iss.ue  either  on  the 
local  level  or  on  the  regional  level.     Then  "there  is  a  small  but 
noisy  group  who  surface  only  when  an  issue  causes  them  an  imme- 
diate threat;     I  call  them  the  NIMBYs  -  the  "not   in  my  back  yard" 
people.     Although  well-intentioned,   they  may  not  take  the  time  to 
research  the  issues.     They  often  end  up  wasting  both  their  own 
time  and  the  time  of  the  regional  agencies.     I  want  you  to 
remember  that  I  said  well-intentioned,  because  I  believe  that 
most  people  who  take  the  time  to  go  to  meetings  at  the  end  of  a 
long  day  are  well-intentioned  people. 

I  would  urge  that  we  become  essentially  watch  dogs  as  citi- 
zen groups.     We  may  be  formed  as  parts  of  a  larger  organization 
like  the  League  of  Women  Voters  or  we  may  be  neighborhood  groups 
who  represent  particular  sections  of  our  cities  and  towns.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  a  couple  of  ways  that  I  have  witnessed 
effective  citizens  groups   in  action. 

My  affiliation  on  the  regional  level  is  through  the 
Metroplitan  Area  Planning  Council   ( MAPC ) ,  which  includes  all  the 
Route  128  communities.     On  the  regional  level  citizens  groups  can 
keep  a  eye  on  what  is  going  on  by  either  attending  MAPC  Executive 
Committee  meetings  or  by  offering  to  serve  on  MAPC  technical 
advisory  committees.     MAPC  has  a  series  of  six  or  eight  technical 
advisory  committees  to  which  they     refer  issues  which  come  before 
them.     The  Land  Use  and  Open  Space  Committe  is  one,   the  Regional 
Organization  is  another;   from  my  experience  these  technical  advi- 
sory committees  are  often  augmented  quite  gracefully  and  fully  by 
citizens  who  have  an  interest  in  that  particular  area.     The  MAPC 
also  publishes  a  newsletter,  on  a  fairly  frequent  basis   (now  that 
we  are  solvent)   which  is  available  to  you  at  no  charge. 

The  other  method  of  keeping  an  eye  on  what  is  happening 
regionally  as  well  as  state  wide  is  through  the  Environmental 
Mon i tor  put  out  by  MEPA  -  the  office  which  administers  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act.   In  the  Monitor  you  have  a  chance  to  get 
a  thumbnail  sketch  of  a  project  which  may  impact  a  particular 
area.     Such  a  project  has  been  subjected  to  the  MEPA  process  in 
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one  or  several  ways.     Generally  there  is  a  state  permit  which  is 
required.     If,    for  example,   an  order  of  conditions  on  a  local 
level  involving  certain  wetlands  has  been  appealed,   that  will 
trigger  the  MEPA  process.   Steven  Kaiser   is  my  personal  expert  on 
the  MEPA  process.     I  will  say,  however,   that  if  you  review  a  pro- 
ject in  the  Moni tor  and  you  think  it  is  of  such  significance  that 
an  Environmental  Impact  Report   (EIR)  might  be  required,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  very  important  that  you  find  out  when  the  scoping 
session  is  held  for  the  EIR,  because  if  a  particular  item  is  not 
included  in  the  scope  of  the  EIR,   it  is  a  lost  cause  as  far  as 
you  are  concered. 

On  the  local  community  level,  the  tendency  is  for  citizens 
groups  to  appear  at  special  permit  hearings  which  might  be  held 
by  your  Board  of  Appeals  or  by  your  City  Councilor  or  by  your 
Board  of  Selectmen.     That  is  effective  -  but  not  as  effective  as 
if  you  appear  at  a  hearing  where  zoning  changes  are  being  con- 
sidered or  budgets  are  being  discussed  or  variances  or  the  Master 
Plan  are  being  discussed.     All  of  this  is  to  say  that  the  citizen 
group  which  is  in  the  process  early  is  the  most  effective  one. 

I  will  caution  all  of  us  as  citizens,  because  I  have  been  on 
both  sides  of  the  fence.     My  role  as  a  citizen  is  as  a  member  of 
the  Citizen  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Indust r iplex-Route  128 
hazardous  waste  site,   which  was  formed  pursuant  to  MEPA  in  May, 
1980.     We  are  celebrating  our  anniversary  this  month,   and  we  are 
about  to  get  an  remedial  action  plan.     Both  the  Citizen  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  City  of  Woburn  have  been  effective  because  of 
persistence  -  demonstrated  "stick-to-itiveness" .     Both  have  been 
reasonable  and  able  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  compromise.  I 
would  urge  you  as  citizens  groups  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  people 
whom  you  are  dealing,   when  you  are  at  public  hearings,  may  not  be 
the  people  on  whom  you  should  place  blame,    if  blame  should  be 
placed  at  all.     I  have  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence 
listening  to  people,  whom  I  have  cautioned,    "Please  do  not 
shoot  the  messenger  -  I  did  not  write  the  laws".     So  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  with  whom  you  are  dealing  and  exactly  what  their 
role  is. 

I  would  urge  you  to  be  narrowing.     The  citizens  groups  who 
come  in  loaded  with  loaded  guns,   threatening  to  fire  them,   lose  a 
lot  of  effectiveness  with  that  attitude.     I  believe  in  citizen 
participation,  because  it  provides  the  people  who  are  making  the 
decisions  an  opportunity  to  gather  background  information,  to 
improve  their  data  base     and  to  correct  errors  that  very  reaso- 
nably have  occured  in  gathering  their  data.   I  believe  that  citi- 
zens groups  provide  a  bridge  to  effective  implementation  of  laws 
and  a  check  and  balance  on  each  other  to  keep  each  other  honest. 
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How  Should  Citizen  Groups  Organize  to  Maximize  Their  Impact? 
Justin  Gray,   Transportation  Planning  Consultant 


Assumimg  that  Carole  is  flexible,  as  well  as  hoarse,   I  will  exer- 
cise my  speaker's  perogative  or  license  to  depart  somewhat  from 
this  charge  and  to  move  more  directly  to  the  title  of  the  whole 
workshop  which  is  Citizens'  Roles  in  the  Decision-Making  Process. 
My  thesis,   if  you  will,   is  that  today  citizens  groups  are  peri- 
pheral to  the  transportation  decision-making  process.  Further, 
while  today  local  regional  and  state  planning  agencies  con- 
sider citizen  participation  a  fine  thing  -  even  noble  -  and  while 
these  same  agencies  encourage  the  citizens'  participation  groups, 
they  are  participating  us  to  death.     While  they  encourage  us  to 
participate  and  to  exhaust  ourselves,   the  warning  signs  seem  to  be 
very  large  and  clear.   It  is  lighted  like  the  Citgo  sign:    "Do  not 
participate  too  far  and  hands  off  in  any  case  participating  in  the 
decision-making  process. 

I  think  watchdogging  is  worthless  or  next  to  it. 
Participation  in  transportation  decision-making  by  citizens  groups 
should  be  the  way  many  of  us  participated  under  the  leadership  of 
Mike  Dukakis  back  in  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's.     In  those 
days,  we  participated  with  Commissioner  Ribbs  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  in  choosing  of  the  consultants  and  the  studies.  We 
participated  in  the  study  committee  which  was   in  charge  of  the 
design  of  that  study  and  the  results  of  that  study.     My  judgement 
is  that  that  sort  of  decision  making  is  now  dead. 

That   is  my  text.     In  view  of  my  opinion  that  citizens  groups 
are  today  peripheral  to  the  decision-making  process,    I'm  going 
to  re-phase  Carole's  original  question  to  "What   is  needed  for 
citizens  groups  to  regain  their  proper  place  in  the  decision- 
making process?" 

There  are  hundreds  of  essentials,  but  I  want  to  talk  about 
just  two  very  briefly.     One  is  attitudinal  and  one  is  financial. 
Now  first,   attitudinal .     Planning  agencies  and  most  importantly 
Fred  Salvucci  and  Mike  Dukakis  at  the  state  level,  must  re- 
recognize  -  not  recogonize  -  what  they  recogonized  way  way  back 
when  they  started  -  the  legitimate  role  of  citizens  groups  in  the 
decision  making  process.     Citizens  groups  that  question  Route  2 
renovation  should  be  given  the  right  to  participate  as  well  as 
those  who  support  that  or  any  other  project.     Citizens  groups 
should  not  have  to  fight  everytime  there  is  a  crisis  for  this 
right  to  participate  in  a  substantive  matter. 

The  second  issue  it  seems  to  me,  an  essential  basic  issue, 
is  financial .     For  citizens  groups  to  participate  in  a  meaningful 
way,   they  must  be  funded  with  sufficient  money  to  employ  their  own 
technicians,   to  explore  the  issues  of  air  quality,  noise,  traffic 
forecasting,   civil  rights,   land-use  and  even  psychology.  And 
those  technicians  must  be  chosen  by  and  work  for  these  citizens 
groups  themselves,   not  by  the  planning  agencies  or  the  state. 
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Moreover,   citizens  groups  require  funding  for  papers,  stamps, 
telephones,   xeroxing,   babysitting,  and  even,    if  I  may  say,  pay  for 
citizens  that  must  take  time  off  from  their  work  to  participate. 
The  technicians  who  work  for  the  State  in  the  planning  agencies 
are  all  paid  to  be  here  today.     I  work  for  the  Black  United  Fund 
in  Housing  in  New  Bedford,   and  these  people  have  to  take  time  off 
to  come  up  to  the  Massachusetts  Finance  Agency  on  syndication  of 
the  project   (always  during  the  day).     We  had  to  go  and  get  special 
funding  so  that  they  could  be  paid,    (not  out  of  the  mortgage 
money,  because  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  would  not  pay 
for  it),   so  that  they  could  take  off  for  a  half  of  day  to  come  up 
and  consult  with  the  technicians  in  the  Massachusetts  Finance 
Agency . 

So,   in  my  view,  without  these  attitudinal  and  financial 
essentials  -  these  two  things  -  participation  in  the  transpor- 
tation planning  process,   to  say  nothing  about  the  participation  in 
the  decision-making  process  -  the  watchdog  in  my  view  is  worth- 
less,  or  if  not  worthless,   it   is  certainly  a  bad  scene,  and  that 
is  the  scene  today,   in  my  view. 

Unless  we  return  to  these  basics,  citizens  groups  will  remain 
peripheral  to  the  transportation  planning  and  decision  making  pro- 
cess.    They  will  be  doing  nothing  more  than  diverting  the  energies 
and  time  of  their  members  from  possibly  more  important  areas  of 
endeavor,  where  they  may  be  able  to  make  a  more  substantial 
contribution,   such  as  issues  of  peace,   jobs  and  a  liveable  world. 
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Citizen  Participation  in  Decision  Making  as  Seen  by  a  Public  Agency 
Charles  Steward,   MBTA  Assistant  Director  of  Construction  Development 

As  one  of  the  people  responsible  for  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  the  construction  projects  of  the  MBTA,   I  view  the  role  of 
the  community  group  as  extremely  necessary  and  essential  for  the 
successful  development  of  any  of  our  facilities.     Since  we  are  a 
public  agency  that  has  more  of  a  day-to-day  contact  with  our 
clientele  as  contrasted  with  the  highway  designers,  the  design  pro- 
cess has  to  be  an  interactive  one  with  the  public.     In  the  case  of 
the  Red  Line  from  Harvard  to  Alewife  we  had  citizen  groups  as  advi- 
sors set  up  in  the  area  of  each  of  the  stations,  participating  in 
an  active  sense  in  the  formation  of  the  basic  design  of  the 
construction  that  was  to  occur  in  their  neighborhoods. 

Neighborhood  involvement  is  essential  because  residents  know 
how  their  neighborhood  works,  where  people  walk  to  go  to  the 
stores,  the  shortcuts  and  when  it  comes  time" to  place  sidewalks  and 
entrances  we  don't  want  to  do  that  in  a  vacuum  -  we  want  neigh- 
borhood advice.     The  design  of  the  stations  at  Harvard,  Porter, 
Davis  and  Alewife  had  to  respond  to  completely  different  physical 
constraints  as  well  as  the  concerns  and  attitudes  of  the  separate 
communities.     Now  that  the  construction  on  this  project  is  for  the 
most  part  completed,  we  can  see  that  the  stations  are  well 
integrated  into  the  neighborhoods.     They  are  a  tangible  represen- 
tation of  the  dialogue  and  cooperative  process  that  involved  the 
local  communities  in  a  successful  project. 

Of  similar  nature,   and  in  some  ways  a  larger  and  more  compli- 
cated example  is  the  Soutwest  Corridor  where  we  had  active  com- 
munity participation  in  the  design  of  the  Orange  Line  transit 
improvements.   Due  to  the  nature  of  the  neighborhoods  and  the  extent 
of  the  construction  work,   the  project  was  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions with  the  first  section  being  the  Back  Bay  area,   the  second 
from  Northeastern  University  to  the  edge  of  Jamaica  Plain,   and  the 
third  from  there  to  Forest  Hills.     Each  section  involved  community 
participation  and  the  estatbl ishment  of  a  community  advisory  group 
with  close  ties  to  their  respective  neighborhoods.     The  Southwest 
Corridor  is  a  project  that  represents  more  than  a  transit  facility. 
There  will  be  a  linear  park  which  will  tie  downtown  Boston  to  the 
Olmstead  park  system,   and  commercial  and  economic  development  along 
the  entire  corridor.     This  development  will  include  local  community 
development  corporation  in  the  economic  regeneration  occuring  there 
now . 

In  some  minds  the  involvement  of  community  groups  in  the 
planning  process  is  vieweed  as  a  major  burden  which  one  whould  try 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible.     I  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
that  it  certainly  does   involve  additional  costs,   manpower,   time  and 
night  meetings.     But   if  we  compare  the  products  that  result  from 
continuing  community  participation  with  products  that  avoid  this 
process,   the  end  result,   represented  by  the  MBTA  projects,  make  it 
extremely  worthwhile. 
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The  two  projects  that   I   just  mentioned,   not  to  even  get  into 
any  of  the  small   jobs  we  have,   try  to  identify  the  physical, 
design,   environmental  and  community  issues  very  early  in  the 
design  stage  so  that  they  can  be  worked  out  and  integrated  into  the 
final  design  solution.     Failure  to  identify  all  of  these  issues 
early  can  be  extremely  expensive,  and  it  can  lead  to  serious  costly 
delays.     I  am  sure  that  many  people  can  think  of  major  public  pro- 
jects which  have  been  delayed  in  large  measure  because  they  did  not 
have  early  community  efforts.     I  am  sure  that  there  are  some  who 
can  cite  failures  in  the  MBTA  process,  where  we  could  have  done  a 
better   job  than  we  did.     There  are  others  who  might  say  that  we  did 
not  involve  the  community  as  much  as  was  desired  by  the  community. 
Despite  these  specific  issues,   I  still  feel  that  we  have  done  a 
fairly  good  job  of  balancing  all  of  the  interests  involved  in 
keeping  out  construction  program  on  schedule  and  as  responsive  to 
the  public  as  possible. 
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How  the  Planning  Process  is  Affected  by  Citizens  

Steven  Kaiser,   Consultant  in  traffic  engineering 

and  computer  applications  for  traffic  analysis 


The  citizen  participation  process  in  transportation  planning 
peaked  around  1970  and  has  been  in  decline  ever  since  then.  But 
it  really  got  started  in  the  1960s,  as  a  result  of  what  I 
describe  as  the  Ed  Ribbs  Pentagon  bulldozer  approach.     Ed  Ribbs ' 
(the  1960s  Commissioner  of  the  Mass.   Department  of  Public  Works) 
attitude  was  that  he  had  no  use  for  citizen  participation,  he  had 
no  use  for  diplomacy,  and  he  represented  progress,  and  his  way  was 
the  way  it  was  going  to  be.     What  happened  was  that  this  became  so 
threatening  to  the  public  and  to  the  political  process  -  people 
were  going  to  be  thrown  out  of  their  homes,  the  environment  was 
going  to  be  wrecked  -  that  the  politicians  realized  that  we  have 
public  protest  on  our  hands.     We  have  Vietnam  protests  on  our 
hands  and  everything  else  and  we  have  got  to  respond  to  this  poli- 
tically and  which  the  bureaucracy  could  not  do.  So,   there  was  an 
interesting  combination  of  factors  at  the  federal  and  local  levels 
that  said  we  are  going  to  have  a  citizens  participation  process. 

In  the  early  days,   there  were  two  reasons  that  people  wanted 
citizen  participation  -  one  was  strictly  a  political  one  (using 
the  need  for  public  officials  to  deal  with  a  protest  and  respond 
to  it  in  some  raannner  to  save  their  jobs).  A  second  viewpoint 
that  Justin  represents  very  strongly  is  that  citizen  participa- 
tion is  a  right  and  is  in  fact  a  warrantable  thing  that  everybody 
has  a  claim  to. 

Since  the  heyday  of  citizen  participation  -  from  about  1967 
through  1973  -  the  perception  of  public  participation  at  the 
agency  level  in  the  planning  process  has  been  we've  got  this  pro- 
cess, we've  got  all  these  meetings  to  go  to  and  we've  got  all 
these  groups.     How  do  we  gain  control?     How  do  we  run  it?     How  do 
we  keep  it  so  that  it   is  not  embarrassing  to  us  as  government 
officials? 

The  process  can  in  fact  be  embarrassing.     The  danger  was  that 
people  would  come  in  and  try  to  take  over  the  public  participation 
process  in  very  odd  ways.     There  might  be  some  guys  who  said 
"Look,   I  want  my  brother-in-law  hired  for  this  transit  job.  If 
you  don't  hire  him,    I 'am  going  to  a  public  meeting  and  yell  and 
scream  and  embarrass  the  MBTA.     This  kind  of  thing  was  done,  and 
people  thought  that  citizens  participation  was  wonderful.  They  did 
not  protect  the  system  from  what  I  call  the  vultures  who  came  in, 
took  it  over  and  disrupted  it.     At  some  Alewife  meetings,  the 
shouting  got  so  bad  that  they  could  not  have  meetings  and  they 
stopped . 

The  phase  that  we  are  in  now  is  one  where  public  relations 
is  key.  It  is  probably  the  only  thing.  There  is  a  view  that  we 
should  have  everybody  on  the  "reservation"   including  the  League  of 
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Women  Voters.  We  cannot  have  independent  decisions  and  judgments. 
What   it  really  comes  down  to  is  when  it  comes  to  citizen  par- 
ticipation,  most  officials  -  particularly  the  top  ones  -  are  not 
interested  in  the  individual  opinions  of  citizens.     That   is  not  to 
say  that  you  can't  get  opinions  into  the  system  where  they  can  be 
responded  to. 

What  you've  got  to  do  is  play  the  game  by  the  rules.  In 
order  to  do  that,  you  have  to  make  a  deal  with  the  system.     In  this 
deal  the  agency  will  say,  what  can  you  do  for  us?     If  we  respond  to 
your  citizen  ideas,   is  there  anything  that  you  can  do  to  make  it 
worthwhile     Citizens  can  respond  that  they  won't  blast  you  at  a 
public  meeting,  or  that  they  will  stand  up  and  support  your  pro- 
ject, or  write  a  letter  to  Washington.     Then  the  agency  can  respond 
and  take  your  concern  under  advisement  and  crank  it  in  as  one  of  the 
alternatives  to  be  studied.     But  what  they  do  is  part  of  a  deal- 
making  process  and  not  because  they  believe  that  you  have  a  right 
in  citizen  participation. 

Now  even  though  these  things  have  changed  over  the  years, 
there  are  still  some  common  threads  that  run  all  the  way  through. 
Number  one,  all  of  the  decisions  are  made  in  the  back  room.  They 
are  not  made  at  public  meetings.     They  usually  involve  the  deals 
and  trades.     It  is  not  a  rational  planning  process,  which  starts 
off  looking  at   impacts  and  atlernatives  and  getting  the  best 
conclusions.     The  MEPA  process  is  set  up  that  way;   it  is  a  scien- 
tific process. 

Decisions  are  made  exactly  backwards.     They  start  off  with  the 
conclusions  and  if  challenged,   manufacture  some  alternatives  and 
some  analysis.     That  is  unfortunately  the  way  that  it  has  always 
been  because  the  situation  is  so  complex  -  involving  politics, 
citizens,   land,  money  -  that  it  it  an  agony  to  get  an  agreement  on 
anything . 

Think  of  how  hard  it  was  for  the  MBTA  to  construct  the  Red 
Line.     They  constructed  the  Red  Line  in  a  period  of  citizen  par- 
ticipation.     If  anybody  disagreed  with  them  or  had  a  gripe,  how  do 
they  deal  with  it?     In  the  old  days,  Ed  Ribbs  would  have  steam- 
rolled  them,  but  now  they  had  to  buy  them  off.     So  the  deal  is  this 
-  so  what  do  you  want.     Do  you  want  a  fence  around  your  property? 
Do  you  want  a  new  drain?     Cambridge  comes  in  and  yells  and  screams 
so  they  get  brick  sidewalks.     All  of  these  little  things  have  to  be 
done,  or  the  project  does  not  move.     They  hold  it  up.     So  it  is 
agony  for  the  public  agency  to  say  that  they  believe  in  citizens 
participation.     They  look  out  at  people  who  are  trying  to  get  so 
much  out  of  it.      I  think  that  it  is  kind  of  a  natural  reaction  - 
particularly  in  the  1980s  for  agencies  to  say,   "Look,   the  way  to 
protect  ourselves  from  being  shaken  down  by  all  of  these  vultures 
and  also  to  get  good  public  imagery  and  everything  else  out  of  it, 
is  to  make  the  public  citizen  participation  process  entirely  the 
art .  " 

The  challenge  for  citizen  participation,  when  it  comes  to 
deal-making,    is  not  to  use  a  large  meeting  environment  to 
embarrass  or  surprise  public  officials.     Standard  Rule  #1  is: 
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don ' t  embarrass  them,  don't  surprise  them.     If  you  have  a  surprise 
let  them  know  ahead  of  time  and  say,   "We're  Mr.     Nice  guy  and  we 
are  letting  you  know  what   is  involved  here  and  what  we  are  going 
to  say".     So  you  are  doing  them  a  favor.     It  is  part  of  the  deal. 
If  it  is  something  that   is  unduly  critical,  hold  on  to  it,  tell 
them  later  on  in  the  corridor.   "Look  I  did  you  a  favor,   I  could 
have  stood  up  and  been  very  critical  but,  you  know,   I  really 
didn't  want  to."       Now  they  will  listen  to  your  input.     If  that 
sounds  machiavellian,   it  isn't  necessarily.     That  was  the  strategy 
that  Gandhi  used  to  achieving  a  lot  of  his  victories.     He  had  to 
do  a  lot  of  wheeling  and  dealing  from  his  ethical  prospective.  I 
don't  think  that  it  is  ethically  wrong  to  say  we  won't  embarass 
public  officials  if  we  can  get  some  information  or  results. 


DISCUSSION 


o    When  the  Town  of  Waltham  develops  and  the  Town  of  Lincoln  is 
affected,  which  processes  of  government  do  you  see  to  allow 
Lincoln  as  an  an  adjacent  town  to  have  a  voice  in  what  is 
going  on.     What  I  hear  you  say  today  is  that  being  a  better 
dealmaker  seems  to  be  the  answer.     Would  you  actually  oppose 
better  laws  which  allow  more  review  and  more  regional  deci- 
sion-making?    Should  we  be  better  deal-makers  or  should  we 
be  enforcing  the  laws  to  be  more  responsive? 

Response:         There  are  some  general  rules  and  there  are  some 
specific  rules.     Waltham  lets  a  developer  build  a  road  first, 
and  then  come  to  ask  for  permission  later.     Lincoln's  problem 
in  having  to  deal  with  all  of  that  development  is  dealing 
with  a  neighboring  community  that  says  that  we  are  going  to 
do  our  own  thing.     The  trouble  with  the  state  process  was 
that  they  didn't  have  jurisdiction  or  leverage  over  the  deve- 
lopment.    When  there  is  a  state  permit  being  issued  the  MEPA 
process  can  come  in  and  be  involved.     Ultimately  Lincoln  had 
to  play  hardball.     They  had  to  threaten  to  shut  the  road 
down.     It  had  to  go  to  the  County  in  order  to  do  it. 

My  recommendations  actually  had  more  to  do  with  how  do  you 
deal  with  the  State  agencies  that  are  smooth  and  concerned 
about  their  reputation.     In  Waltham,   I  haven't  gotten  much 
impression  at  all  that  they  are  concerned  about  their  reputa- 
tion.    So  it  is  a  combination  of  general  rules  which  you  can 
try  and  then  the  specific  case  of  who  is  the  politician  in 
charge.   Sometimes  you  can  find  somebody,  within  the 
heirarchy,  who  is  very  upset  with  the  mayor,   the  governor  or 
somebody  else,  and  can  be  an  assistant.     They  can  provide  you 
with  information,   and  you  can  provide  them  with  decisions. 
That  is  the  deal  making. 

Comment:     I  think  one  reason  that  Justin  Gray  has  grown 
frustrated  is  that  we  don't  know  what  else  comes.     We  come  in 
at  a  certain  point  and  make  a  few  statements,  but  we  don't 
know  what  the  deal  is. 
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Response:     There's  more  to  it  than  deal-making.     When  we 
demonstrated  against  the  Inner  Belt  and  had  demonstrations 
on  the  Common,  we  worked  it  all  out  beforehand  with  Governor 
Sargeant . 

As  to  information,   I  work  for  the  community  group  in  East 
Boston  and  they  know  every  every  bit  of  the  process.  They 
know  every  step,   they  know  as  much  as  Fred  Salvucci  and  Mike 
Dukakis.     But  when  it  comes  to  the  fact  when  Fred  wants  to 
build  a  tunnel  for  1  billion  dollars  to  the  airport,  and  the 
goal  for  that  tunnel  is  one  thing  and  it  may  be  a  proper 
goal,   the  one  thing  is  to  increase  the  capacity  of  that  air- 
port by  40%.  And  yet  Massport  has  not  once  looked  at  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  that  airport  should  grow  or  contract 
or  stay  the  same.     There  has  been  no  analysis.     We  have  lots 
of  capacity  studies,  master  plans-millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent.  This  group  knows  everything  that  has  to  be  done 
but  they  can't  even  get  to  the  procedures.     They  can't  get 
a  fundamental  analysis  of  whether  that  airport  is  the 
rational  place  for  all  airport  growth  or  for  the  whole  New 
England  region.     You've  got  to  be  able  to  be  there  to  say  to 
this  agency,    "If  you  are  going  to  have  an  consultant,  to 
control  our  destiny  for  the  future,  we  have  to  have  a  crack 
at  who  is  going  to  be  that  consultant. 

o     Why  should  citizens  groups  have  the  finances  for  someone  to 
do  a  study? 

Response:     To  take  control.     Then  the  citizens  would  come  to 
the  officials  with  the  answers  found  in  the  study.     It  would 
be  one  way  to  get  the  information.     Otherwise  nobody  would 
do  the  study.     Only  wealthy  communities  can  do  the  studies  on 
their  own.   Lexington  -  maybe  Lincoln.     But   in  East  Boston 
when  they  are  faced  with  a  million  dollar  ground  access 
Environmental  Impact  Report,   all  they  can  do  is  respond. 
They  don't  have  money  to  hire  consultants  to  be  able  to 
respond  to  this  million  dollar  effort  to  increase  the  ground 
access  to  the  airport. 

You  talk  about  the  sixties  and  these  people  who  make  the 
process  terrible,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  real 
culprits  are  the  people  who  believed  in  the  process  and 
turned  their  backs  on  it  because  they're  practical  politi- 
cians.    Anybody  in  position  of  power  who  wants  to  make  deci- 
sions by  themselves  -  liberal  or  reactionary  -  is  against 
citizen  participation. 

There  are  various  tools  and  there  is  no  one  right  answer.  We 
have  been  questioning  highway  plans  for  years  through  air 
quality  and  noise.     But  you  can  question  them  through  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  -  a  completly  different  Act.  We've  held  up 
all  funding  in  the  Hartford  Regional  District  Area  because 
the  delivery  mechanisms  for  mass  transit,    for  women  and 
miniorities,   was  discriminatory.     They  could  not  get  a  penny 
for  sewerage,    for  housing,   for  anything  until  they  addressed 
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the  problem  of  getting  off-peak  loads,   so  that  women  who 
wanted  to  work  half  time  could  get  a  bus  from  where  they 
lived  to  another  site  or  where  the  black  community  could  get 
an  air-conditioned  bus  rather  then  one  that  broke  down  every 
tr  ip . 

A  couple  of  you  talked  about  the  need  to  change  attitudes  of 
the  agency  or  the  administration  side.     Given  the  fact  that 
this  morning,   in  all  of  the  speeches  that  I  heard,  the 
majority  of  the  state  people  who  were  talking  about  Rte . 
128,   there  was  really  no  or  minimal  mention  about  citizens 
participation,  about  community  groups  and  where  they  fit 
into  this  process.     Now  how  do  you  propose  to  change  attitu- 
des on  those  kinds  of  issues  when  this  is  the  place  where  we 
are  starting  from? 

Response:     I  would  embarass  them.     I  would  start  with  Mike 
(Dukakis)  and  others  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  par- 
ticipatory process  when  they  started  in  the  transportation 
field.     Embarassment  maybe  is  one  technique,  another  is  to 
vote  him  out  of  office. 

Comment:     Let  me  say  why  I  might  disagree  with  that.  The 
public  memory  is  very  short,   and  if  you  embarass  them,   it  is 
for  a  relatively  short  period.     I  have  embarassed  public 
officials  and  some  consultants  and  what  you  do  is  get  your- 
self on  an  enemies  list.     It  is  a  loyalty  issue:   "are  you 
for  us,   or  against  us?"     Almost  by  accident,   one  big  deal  I 
made  when  I  was  in  government,  was  a  deal  with  Fred 
Salvucci.     He  wanted  to  depress  the  Central  Artery  and  was 
getting  all  kinds  of  heat  from  FHWA.     They  were  going  to 
shoot  the  thing  down,  because  at  that  time  the  Third  Harbor 
Tunnel  was  not  a  sure  thing.       So  I  says  as  far  as  I ' am  con- 
cerned the  traffic  studies  are  absolute  garbage,  and  the 
computer   is  coming  up  with  crummy  results,  but  even  though  I 
believe  that,    I  will  not  say  it,   provided  that  there  is  an 
alternative  form  of  analyzing  traffic  put   into  an  appendix. 
He  said  okay.  That  was  the  deal.     I  would  not  squawk  about 
the  traffic  if  he  does  this  other  study.     I  kept  my  part  of 
the  deal.     And  they  could  not  come  back  and  give  me  any  more 
heat . 

Comment:     Your  boss  at  Environmental  Affairs  still  approved 
the  EIR.   Now  you've  got  a  document  that  nobody  can  see. 

What  is  the  process  to  start  with  -  to  get  these  things  out 
on  the  table?     It  seems  to  me  the  place  for  a  lot  of  these 
things  begins  and  ends  at  the  TIP   (Transportation  Improvement 
Program).     If  it  is  in  the  TIP  it  becomes  gospel.  The  TIP  is 
a  way  of  listing  projects  that  they  want  to  have  federally 
funded  and  it  goes  to  a  number  of  agencies  and  is  approved  by 
the  Joint  Regional  Transportation  Committee. 

Response:     There  are  a  whole  range  of  things,   the  other  is 
to  go  in  and  seduce  them.     Where  the  Power  is,   the  Power  is. 
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If  Mike  was  consfstent  in  terms  of  his  goals,  he  would  make 
absolutely  clear  for  all  state  agencies,   that  a  viable, 
responsible  participatory  process  be  carried  out. 

How  early  is  early  enough?     In  the  Route  128  process,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  still  have  an  opportunity  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town  to  have  an  impact  on  what  other  towns  do. 
And  you  were  right,    if  your  town  just  insists  on  having 
something  in  the  TIP,    it  gets  in.     But  then  you  have  to  keep 
the  pressure  on  to  get  it  implemented,  but  that  is  the 
question  for  the  citizens  or  their  town,  perhaps  by  getting 
their  Town  to  take  action  and  writing  to  their  state  reps, 
and  keeping  after  them. 

People  who  have  been  in  that  process,  working  on  that  pro- 
cess,  still  working  on  it,    for  twenty  odd  years,  you  know 
when  you  say  how  early  is  early  enough.     You  have  to  face  it. 
You  are  going  to  be  working  a  long,   long  time  on  a  project, 
so  don't  waste  all  of  your  energy  and  keep  getting  tired.  It 
takes  12  years  to  get  anything  done.     So  you  have  to  keep 
building  up  new  troops. 

Response:     Persistence  is  is  the  key.     Elizabeth  Houghton 
knows  that,   and  Herb  Meyers  knows  that.     Participation  will 
go  nowhere  unless  you  are  prepared  to  make  a  committment  of 
time  and  determination  and  to  some  degree  diplomacy.     You  can 
be  fairly  forceful  but  not  shriekey  and  if  you  get  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  a  little  excessive,   they  will  write  you  off. 
But  the  advantage  is  if  you  are  there,  you  are  watching, 
you're  concerned.  And  they  eventually  get  the  message.  And 
the  concern  to  them  is  what  will  this  mean  to  public  rela- 
tions.     It  is  a  concern  to  any  citizen  that  this  might  back- 
fire on  us  and  the  strengths  that  the  citizen  has  is  truth 
and  evidence.     And  sometimes  the  strongest  thing  that  you  can 
have,  and  Elizabeth  knows  this,   is  photographs.     If  there  is 
a  problem  anywhere  that  you  perceive  and  you  want  to  com- 
municate this  to  an  agency,   take  a  picture  of  it.     If  it  is 
flooding,   if  it  is  traffic,   if  it  is  excessive  development. 
Because  the  bureaucrat  will  always  sit  there  and  be  inclined 
to  deny  it  and  say,    "I     do  not  want  take  this  problem  on". 
But  if  what  you  have  is  a  photograph,   it  is  hard  to  avoid  it, 
so  those  are  the  ways  of  getting  through. 

You  mentioned  JRTC  and  the  need  for  citizen  volunteers  -  what 
is  JRTC? 

Response:     The  Joint  Regional  Transportation  Committee.  What 
they  are  is  a  citizens  participation  mechanism  on  transpor- 
tation planning. 

I  have  been  involved  for  22  years.     I  believe  in  some  of  the 
things  that  you've  said.     We  should  be  watchdogs  and  I  give 
you  one  case.     I  go  regularly  to  the  Board  of  Appeals.  One 
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day  I  met  a  women  down  at  Star  Market.     She  said,   "you  know 
my  husband  did  not  see  you  last  night".     I  said,   "who  is 
she?"  then  I  remembered.     Now  this  was  the  Board  member  who 
would  go  home  and  say  I  wasn't  there  and  it  was  a  big  joke. 
Unofficially,   they  couldn't  start  the  Board  of  Appeals 
meetings  without  me.     Once  I  told  five  lawyers  that  I  just 
came  to  listen  to  cases  at  City  Hall  and  they  couldn't 
believe  it.  Now  even  today  the  different  developers  see  me 
here.     They'll  say, "there  she  is."  It  is  just  the  exposure 
that  helps.     So  when  you  say  watchdog,  you  should  be  a  watch- 
dog . 

I  am  a  member  of  Waltham  Housing  Neigborhood  Association. 
We  have  a  social  event  every  two  years.     We  do  it  just  before 
election  because  the  Councillors  want  an  explosion.     That  is 
how  we  raise  our  money.     But  I  try  to  tell  my  neighbors  you 
need  new  faces.     The  last  time,   in  just  another  case  on  an 
easement,    I  had  a  minister  there.     I  had  someone  from 
Ireland,   I  had  someone  from  Scotland.   In  other  words,  these 
were  new  faces. 

Everytime  we  have  a  zone  changed,   we  pin-point  it.    I  can  do 
it  professionally  now  and  I'm  a  housewife.     I  do  it  with  a 
little  white     paper  reinforcements  in  different  colors.  One 
is  for  zone  change  and  one  is  for  a  variance.     Then  I  have 
this  all  documented  since  1961.       This  particular  develop- 
ment we  just  fought,   we  have  fought  since  1951  -  five  times. 
So  this   is  what  you  have  to  do. 

As  a  city  official,    I've  come  to  where  I  will  say  to  citizens 
who  say  why  don't  you  do  this,   "Well   I  can  make  a  request  to 
the  Mayor's  office,   and  he  does  not  have  to  listen  to  me 
because  I  am  one  person".     We  have  tried  to  impact  our  own 
system  from  the  other  side.     I  do  believe  that  you  have  to  be 
there,   your  presence  is  as  important  in  the  long  run,   and  as 
much  on  the  long  term  as  on  these  single  issues. 

Who  paid  for  the  activists  who  dealt  with  Mr.   Ribbs ,  when  he 
made  reference  that  citizens  got  together  and  helped  you 
choose  a  consultant,   who  pays? 

Response:    In  the  case  of  the  Inner  Belt,    it  was  the  Cambridge 
City  Council  which  voted  money  for  the  neighborhood  groups  to 
pay  for  help  from  the  organization  called  Urban  Planning  Aid. 
In  East  Boston  it's  an  interesting  story.     The  community 
group  questioned  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  what 
is  called  the  Bird  Island  Flats.     They  questioned  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Environmental  Impact  Report  when  it  was 
completed  in  terms  of  the  statute,  and  then  we  went  to  court. 
But  we  didn't  have  very  much  money,  and  so  we  really  couldn't 
take  the  case  through.     It  didn't  seem  very  feasible  to  think 
that  you  could  win  a  court  suit  on  environmental  grounds 
today,   so  we  settled  out  of  court.     And  we  got  a  settlement 
from  Massport,   which  is  paying  this  community  group  $50,000 
per  year   for  each  of  10  years  to  monitor  the  Bird  Island 
Flats  development.     So  we  used  legal  means  and  threats,  poli- 
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tical  means,   every  technical  means,  we  have  had  funding  in 
that  manner,  and  we  are  now  following  that  with  private  foun- 
dations for  the  federal  grants  and  so  forth.     So  we  now  have 
this  community  group.  Air  Impact  Relief,  with  consultants  for 
noise  abatement,   air  quality,   traffic,   land  use,   a  whole 
range  of  things.     It's  a  small  group.     It  doesn't  represent 
the  whole  community,  but  it  is  able  to  reflect  the  views  of 
many  of  the  other  community  groups. 

Comment:  The  federal  law  is  a  mess,  because  what  happens  is 
that  EPA  becomes  the  advocate.     The  advantage  with  the  MEPA 
process  is  having  an  independent  review  agency  which  can  be 
very  critical.   I  have  had  communities  come  and  tell  me,  "Hey, 
the  federal  review  process  was  easy  -  we  got  a  much  harsher 
time  dealing  with  MEPA."     And  they  would  get  some  pretty 
tough  reviews.     I  think  what  Justin  may  not  realize  here,  on 
the  Third  Harbor  Tunnel,   that  you  take  one  step  back  and  two 
steps   forward.  We  found  out  very  early,  when  we  were  finding 
the  EIR  inadequate,   that  everybody  went  into  orbit  and  didn't 
listen  to  the  criticism  of  the  project  in  the  report.     If  you 
say  the  report  is  adequate,  but  there  are  a  whole  bunch  of 
problems  over  there,   then  they  focus  on  the  problems.  In 
this  sense,  we  found  that  it  was  sometimes  better  to  find  the 
report  adequate  "but"  and  then  lay  on  the  criticism.     I  would 
say  that  the  record  indicates  and  as  far  as  the  MEPA  process 
is  concerned,  we  were  far  more  able  to  get  criticism  out 
there  so  that  people  could  read  them.     Then  the  citizens 
could  pick  up  on  them  and  run  with  them. 

o     If  you  could  focus  a  little  on  Rte  128,   the  specific  projects 
more  then  the  general  problems,    it  seems  to  me  it  is 
necessary  for  citizens  groups  in  general  to  influence  the 
project  more  then  the  general.     To  influence  the  process  of 
planning  Rte.   128  is  to  define  for  themselves  what  the 
problems  are,   and  to  reach  some  general  agreement.     There  is 
such  a  wide  range  of  situations  along  the  Route,   and  everyone 
has  their  own  relationship  to  the  problems.     I  am  wondering 
how  citizens  groups  can  articulate  their  position  much  less 
fight   for  it. 

Response:     It  is  getting  to  a  point  finally  where  residents 
no  longer  think  that  MEPA  could  come  in  and  solve  their 
problems.     An  early  difficulty  was  that  the  town  officials 
had  perceived  MEPA  as  being  in  the  bag  with  the  developers, 
which  will  be  a  difficult  problem  all  along  up  Route  128  and 
it  is  a  worsening  problem  now  that  we  have  Propostion  2$  and 
this  concept  of  linkage,  which  is  a  form  of  official  bribery 
or  extortion  if  you  look  at  it  from  the  view  of  the  developer 
So  what  happens  again  is  that  the  deal  is  made  in  the  back 
room.     If  you  want  to  put  a  building  up,   the  town  officials 
want  money  to  pay  for  this  outside  improvement,   or  what  have 
you.  They  don't  always  worry  about  traffic  and  about  that 
little  neighborhood  that   is  right  over  there  and  is  going  to 
get  zonked  -  and  so  citizens  participation  takes  a  real 
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beating.     The  best  thing  here  again  is  strength  in  power  and 
information.     And  if  you  can  understand  how  that  process  is 
going  along,  and  how  the  planning  process  is  changing,  that 
officials  will  listen  to  the  bankers  more  and  to  the  citizens 
less,  but  when  you  know  that,  you  are  in  a  better  position  to 
participate . 

Response:     It  offends  me  that  in  trying  to  predict  human 
behavior  nobody  is  exempt  from  exhibiting  some  of  the 
patterns  of  our  predecessors.     In  terms  of  influencing  the 
128  situation,   I  see  it  as  far  more  fluid  and  the  DPW  is  pro- 
bably not  going  to  steamroll  a  particular  solution  through  a 
town.     In  this  case,   they're  really  very  receptive  to  alter- 
native solutions  proposed  by  the  Towns  or  groups  of  Towns. 
They  really  don't  want  to  do  things  without  the  backing  of 
the  local  communities  in  this  particular  Rt .   128  situation. 
I'm  not  saying  that   in  10-15  years,   the  momentum  won't  gather 
behind  a  particular  solution,  but  at  the  present  time,  I 
think  there  is  a  lot  of  room  for  the  participatory  process. 

o     I  just  wanted  to  share  what  I  heard,   from  workshop  #1  where 
I  listened  to  a  number  of  private  developers  talk  about  a 
number  of  different  things,   I  heard  from  at  least  two  of  them 
that  they  have  discovered  the  value  to  them  of  tapping  into 
the  citizens  and  community  groups  interests  for  information 
purposes  and  working  with  them.     Now,  they  are  going  to  have 
a  goal  which  may  not  necessarily  be  the  same  goal,  but  is  is 
an  interesting  approach  that  I'm  not  sure  we  heard  in  the 
past  but  in  their  case  they  are  saying  that  because  they  felt 
citizens  groups  did  not  agree  with  the  public  view,  they 
wanted  to  kind  of  take  a  different  approach.     I  thought  it 
was  interesting. 


Workshop  on  Site  Planning  and  Design 


Perry  Chapman,  Moderator,  Sasaki  Associates 


The  history  of  Route  128  gives  a  context  for  the  site  plan- 
ning and  design  of  the  establishments  along  the  highway.  Route 
128  got  started  about  30  years  ago  as  a  highway  that  replaced  a 
rather  congested  and  disjointed  series  of  suburban  roads  around 
Boston,   and  it  happened  to  have  coincided  with  a  time  when  a 
number  of  Harvard  and  MIT  entrepreneurs  armed  with  venture  capi- 
tal began  to  do  a  few  things  which  in  turn  spurred  the  growth  of 
Route  128.  What  we  now  see  as  America's  Technology  Highway  was 
really  a  forerunner  of  technological  corridors  all  across  the 
country,  even  though  it  wasn't  really  planned  to  be  such  an 
environment.     Other  regions  of  the  USA  have  picked  up  on  the  idea 
of  Route  128  and  in  more  of  a  planned  and  controlled  manner. 

In  the  late  50s,   Stanford  started  the  development  of  the 
Stanford  Research  Park  which  is  the  heartbeat  of  Silicon  Valley. 
In  the  early  60s  we  saw  Research  Triangle  take  off  in  North 
Carolina,  where  three  universities  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
pooled  both  their  land  resources  and  their  technological  resour- 
ces to  create  a  planned  high-tech  office  environment.  More 
recently  Princeton  University,  with  its  Forrestal  Center,  has 
become  the  nucleus  of  a  vibrant  and  booming  office  and  R&D-type 
development  corridor  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

What  we  see  is  that  the  followers  of  Route  128  have  picked 
up  on  the  Route  128  idea,  but  in  each  instance  with  slightly  more 
controls,   slightly  more  planning,   and  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tantly, accelerated  the  process  of  going  from  early  plan  to  deve- 
lopment.    Now  we're  looking  at  Route  128  as  being  on  a  threshold 
where  it  needs  to  catch  up  with  its  own  followers,   in  respect  to 
planning  and  design.  The  Route  128  corridor  faces  more  intensive 
development  than  the  past,   a  broadening  and  perhaps  even  an 
enrichment  of  the  kinds  of  uses  that  seem  to  be  evolving  in  this 
high  technology  corridor. 

There  is  a  recognition  that  we  are  really  dealing  with  the 
difficult  sites  today.     The  easy  sites  are  all  gone  and  it's  funda- 
mentally the  difficult  locations  for  development  that  are  left  in 
the  Route  128  Corridor.  That  is  both  the  challenge  and  perhaps  an 
opportunity  -  a  background  for  the  discussion  and  examinations 
that  we  will  hear. 

The  framework  in  which  these  examinations  are  taking  place 
is  oriented  to  individual  development  sites.   I  think  it  might  be 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  remains  a  need  to  juxtapose  both 
the  intentions  at  individual  sites  to  more  a  macro  perspective  on 
development.   It  may  be  a  process  of  accretion  of  individual  site 
circumstances  and  responses,  but  there  is  yet  a  leap  to  be  made 
in  the  more  coherent  sense  in  looking  at  the  128  corridor  as  a 
whole . 
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Juxtaposing  the  development  environment  with  the  interests  of 
the  community,  what  we're  seeing  is  the  urbanization  of  Route  128, 
with  the  implication  of  how  the  interstitial  sites  are  used.  We're 
beginning  to  have  to  look  at  development  more  as  an  ensemble; 
whether  this  great  development  site  called  128  is  creating  an 
ensemble  at  this  juncture  may  be  open  to  broad  question.  We 
might  want  to  anticipate  that  the  next  generation  of  environmen- 
tal cohes i veness ,   such  as  may  be  accomplished  on  Rte  128,  or  any 
of  the  high  technology  corridors,  may  end  up  relating  to  what 
happens  along  the  public  edge  -  the  streetscape,  the  publically- 
controlled  elements.  We  may  want  to  tie  them  together  to  lend 
some  cohesiveness  to  what  is  in  fact  an  urbanizing  environment. 

Workshop  Panelists 


Larry  Carr,  an  environmental  planner  at  Sasaki  Associates, 
has  been  living  with  the  special  challenges  of  dealing  with  the 
typically  difficult  development  sites  that  we're  facing  on  Route 
128  . 

Rich  Westcott,   a  civil  engineer  and  planner  at  Sasaki 
Associates,  has  analyzed  certain  of  the  significant  impact  issues 
that  have  to  be  addressed  in  planning  and  design  for  the  office 
and  research  environment. 

Peter  Steffian,  who  is  a  principal  and  an  architect  with  the 
firm  of  Steffian  and  Bradley  in  Boston,  has  prepared  a  talk  about 
architecture  and  specifically  about  the  juxtaposition  of  needs 
and  demands  faced  by  the  user,  by  the  developer  and  by  the  com- 
munity, and  how  that  has  to  be  responded  to  in  terms  of  architec- 
tural form. 

Susan  Glazer ,   the  design  review  coordinator  with  the 
Wellesley  Design  Review  Board,   sees  development  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  community  -  the  interests  and  the  initiatives  that 
the  community  has  to  take  to  try  to  bring  some  order,   some  direc- 
tion to  the  kinds  of  development  that  we're  seeing  on  Rte  128  and 
will  certainly  continue  to  see  in  the  future. 
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The  Rise  of  Premium  Costs  for  Developers  

Larry  Carr  -  Environmental  Planner,  Sasaski  Associates 

I  have  somewhat  of  a  jaundiced  perspective  on  development 
because  development  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is 
extremely  difficult.   I  think  that's  as  it  should  be.  We  have  a 
quality  of  life  here  that's  worthy  of  protection.     But  from  the 
developer's  point-of-view ,   in  looking  at  the  Route  128  belt  in 
particular  and  the  parcels  that  remain  on  Route  128  for  develop- 
ment,  it's  very  difficult  at  the  outset  for  a  developer  to 
understand  what  his  rights  are.     Going  in  and  reading  the  local 
zoning  that  pertains  to  the  parcel  he  has  selected  and  some  of 
the  other  regulatory  provisions  that  may  apply  to  that  parcel  and 
understanding  them  does  not  necessarily  have  a  direct  relation- 
ship to  what  will  ultimately  result  from  the  project.  That's  due 
in  part  to  citizen  participation,  and  the  considerable  amount  of 
say  that  citizenry  have  in  development  projects,  today,  and  the 
fact  that  many  communities  are  quite  nervous  about  the  character 
of  development  because  of  the  problems  that  we  have  heard  about 
and  we  all  know  exist  on  128.     The  result  is  that  several  site 
development  proposals  are  in  litigation  because  of  the  town's 
resistance  to  that  development. 

There  are  two  very  substantial  issues  that  I  think  affect 
land  development  in  the  128  corridor  today:  premium  costs  and  the 
approvals  process,  which  can  dramatically  affect  premium  costs. 
Premium  costs  are  those  costs  which  are  unusual  in  respect  to  a 
land  development  project.   Several  kinds  of  things  can  contribute 
to  premium  costs:     infrastructure  improvements,  major  site  work 
such  as  grading,   substantial  rock  removal  and  dealing  with 
heavily  regulated  wetlands. 

Developers  think  of  two  kinds  of  projects  -  those  which  are 
on  sites  which  are  plug-in  sites,  and  those  which  have  premium 
costs.  Plug-in  sites  are  those  that  have  ready  access  and  readily 
available  public  utilities  and  services,  and  do     not  have 
substantial  constraints  on  the  site  itself  -  that   is,   there  are 
no  bedrock  problems,   major  wetlands  problems,   other  kinds  of 
issues.     Projects  which  have  substantial  premium  costs  are  the 
projects  that  are  just  the  flip  side  of  that  coin,   that  is,  they 
require  substantial  access  improvements  or  other  kinds  of  invest- 
ments . 

There  is  a  relationship  between  a  development  program  and 
those  premium  costs  and  the  way  developer  looks  at  them.   For  an 
arbitrary  site  of  300,000  square  feet  of  building,   for  example, 
we  prepare  curves  on  a  graph  to  show  the  premium  costs  against 
the  land  costs.  We  also  have  a  curve  that  summarizes  those  two 
and  the  total  costs.     Thus  the  example  of  a  300,000  square  foot 
building  on  a  site  which  required  all  surface  parking  and  no 
major  access   improvements  might  have  very  high  land  costs  but 
very  low  site  development  premium  costs.   Dealing  with  the  special 
problems  of  the  site  might  only  contribute,   say,   a  dollar  per 
square  foot   in  the  costs  of  the  rent. 
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On  the  other  hand,  as  the  intensity  of  the  program  on  a  site 
increases,   the  need  to  incur  certain  premium  costs  that  are  no 
longer  avoidable   (such  as  putting  parking  into  structures,  or 
constructing  new  access  because  the  larger  program  necessarily 
carries  with  it  greater  volumes  of  traffic).  These  needs  add  to 
the  developer's  cost   in  developing  that  parcel.  Our  graph  thus 
shows  a  current  minimum  feasible  total  cost  for  land  (say, 
$10/square  foot)  -  the  area  in  which  the  project  is  feasible. 
That's  summing  the  total  land  costs  against  the  total  site  pre- 
mium cost,  and  looking  at  it  in  a  framework  of  current  market- 
place and  what  the  rents  will  bear.     That  is  what  the  developer 
sees  as  being  feasible. 

Thus  when  a  developer  comes  into  a  community,   it  may  well  be 
that  there  is  a  legitimate  need  to  increase  the  density  of  a  pro- 
ject in  order  to  get  it  into  this  feasible  range.     On  the  other 
hand  some  developers  will  come  in  with  a  more  aggressive  program 
than  the  site  might  reasonably  hold  in  order  to  peel  back  the 
estimate  and  arrive  at  some  arrangement  with  the  community. 

The  other  key  factor  is  the  less  visible  cost  of  going 
through  the  approvals  process  -  from  a  developers '  point  of  view 
a  very  costly  premium  to  development  in  the  128  area.  For 
example,  because  of  the  complex  approvals  process,  there  is  a 
longer  time  that  the  developer  has  to  be  able  to  carry  the  cost 
of  the  land.   It  is  usually  known  that  from  the  date  of  land 
purchase  to  the  day  of  putting  the  first  spade  into  the  ground  is 
going  to  be  a  considerable  period  of  time.     This  time  can  vary 
from  2^  to  8  years  from  land  purchase  to  start  of  construction. 

Deal ing  with  premium  costs 

Under  the  special  and  complicated  provisions  that  are 
available  under  the  MEPA  (Mass.  Environmental  Protection  Agency) 
regulations  a  project  may  proceed  to  development  at  the  same  time 
that  the  permit  process  is  going  on.  For  the  Analogic  site  in 
Peabody  we  assisted  a  corporation  with  getting  onto  a  site  in 
Peabody  Centennial  Industrial  Park,   adjacent  to  128.   They  were 
like  many  high-tech  firms  on  Route  128.     Their  expansion  rate  was 
between  30  and  40%  per  year.  By  the  time  they  identified  the  need 
for  space,   they've  already  needed  it  for  several  months.  This 
site  was  being  assisted  by  an  Urban  Development  Action  grant  for 
the  site  work  -  an  $8,000,000  grant  assisted  in  the  site  prepara- 
tion on  a  former  pig  farm  with  a  lot  of  boulder  material  on  it, 
and  substantial  wetlands  -  some  of  which  were  in  the  control  of 
the  conservation  commission. 

The  corporate  center  at  Waltham  involved  several  kinds  of 
premium  costs.  This  project,   now  under  construction  on  Winter 
Street  at  the  Cambridge  Reservoir  right  off  128.   It,   too,  was  a 
a  former  pig  farm  and  in  fact  contained  40,000  cubic  yards  of  pig 
waste  material  which  was  the  first  challenge  in  trying  to  get 
the  site  ready  for  development.     The  removal  of  the  pig  waste 
material  was  a  problem  which  the  regulatory  agencies  weren't 
really  sure  how  to  deal  with.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
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with  DEQE   (Department  of  Environmental  Quality  Engineering)  and 
others  about  the  nature  of  this  material  -  whether  it  was  a  spe- 
cial waste,   a  hazardous  waste,  or  a  normal  waste  -  and  how  it  was 
best  disposed  of.     The  costs  of  removing  this  material  were 
substantial . 

The  second  challenge  in  Waltham  was  erosion  control  and 
other  measures  that  would  prevent  run-off  from  this  site.  The 
major  concern  was  the  proximity  to  the  Cambridge  Reservoir  and 
what  the  turbidity  that  would  be  caused  by  erosion  on-site  might 
mean  to  the  water  quality  in  the  Cambridge  Reservoir.     This  was 
an  issue  that  the  developer  brought  to  to  the  attention  of  the 
Commonwealth.   It  was  our  concern  in  looking  at  it  that  the  water 
quality  of  Cambridge  Reservoir  might  be  in  danger  as  a  result  of 
this  project  and  we  wanted  to  be  assured  that  that  wasn't  the 
case.     This  project  was  the  first  one  in  the  state  to  secure  a 
national  non-point  source  pollution  discharge  permit  for  just  the 
simple  parking  lot  run-off.     Those  permits  are  ususally  given  for 
sewage  treatment  plant  discharge.     The  result  of  the  exchange  was 
a  complex  series  of  erosion  control  measures  that  were  put  in 
place  for  the  projet,   to  clean  up  the  run-off  water  before  it 
leaves  the  site. 

A  third  challenge  in  the  Waltham  site  was  traffic,  as  it  is 
a  concern  with  most  projects  along  128.   That  problem  is  con- 
tinuing,  and  is  only  partially  resolved. 

Provisions  for  traffic  can  control  the  size  of  development. 
At  the  interchange  of  Route  109  with  Route  128  is  the  so-called 
Gillette  site,  where  a  portion  was  sold  to  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  for  development.     The  site  was  property  zoned,  but  it  is 
a  very  difficult  site  with  a  lot  of  the  problems  which  are  typi- 
cal of  the  left-over  parcels  on  128  today.     A  considerable  amount 
of  bedrock  was  exposed  next  to  wetlands,   in  fact  regulated 
wetlands  protected  by  the  Department  of  Environmental  Management 
under  a  restriction  program.     The  site  could  easily  accommodate 
in  excess  of  800,000  square  feet  of  building,   and  in  fact  the 
zoning  provided  for  that  scale  of  development. 

After  an  examination  of  the  implications  of  that  scale  of 
development.   Prudential  pursued  a  development  program  on  the 
order  of  285,000  square  feet,  because  one  of  the  major  problems 
was  access  to  the  site.     At  the  800,000  square  foot  program 
level,  a  major  new  grade-separated  interchange  costing  in  excess 
of  $1,000,000  would  have  been  required  on  Rte  109.     The  lesser 
development  program  could  be  accommodated  with  an  at-grade  inter- 
section costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000.  A  simple  T- 
intersection  providing  turn-storage  lanes  for  the  morning  traffic 
could  be  provided  on  the  smaller  program  level.     A  number  of  stu- 
dies were  done  of  office  park  development  on  the  128  belt 
including  Newton  Executive  Office  Park,  Wellesley  Office  Park, 
Wellesley  Underwood  Corporation  Headquarters  to  determine  how 
traffic  arrives  at  the  parcel  site  over  a  day,   so  that  what  the 
traffic  engineers  call  an  accumulation  curve  could  be  developed. 
The  key  questions  was  how  many  vehicles  would  arrive  in  the  peak 
hour  and  the  15  minute  period  just  before  the  state  of  the  normal 
work  day. 
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Another  question  was  the  impact  of  those  peak  arrival  pat- 
terns on  the  existing  background  flow  in  the  Route  109  corridor. 
With  the  proposed  development,   traffic  would  peak  in  the  109 
corridor  in  the  arrival  hour  with  two  peaks  which  are  not  coin- 
cident with  the  existing  commuter  peak.  Thus  there  would  be  addi- 
tional residual  capacity  in  the  roadway  system  at  the  critical 
t  ime . 

Further  down  the  128  corridor,    in  Canton,    just  to  the  east 
of  where  Route  1-95  takes  off  to  the  south,   is  probably  the  best- 
known  and  one  of  the  most  controversial  projects  ever  built  in 
the  128  belt  -  the  Codex  Corporation  Corporate  Headquarters 
building  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Hill  on  what  is  known  as  the 
former  Prowse  Farm.   In  this  project,  currently  under  construc- 
tion,  is  an  example  of  a  community  participation  process  and  the 
implications  of  that  to  land  development  in  the  128  corridor. 
And  how  a  developer  has  to  really  have  a  will  of  steel  and  con- 
siderably deep  pocket  if  they're  going  to  hang  in  there  in  terms 
of  the  involved  community  and  the  public  participation  that  goes 
on  today.     The  issue  here  was  not  the  traditional  one  of  wetlands 
or  even  traffic  for  that  matter,  but  was  the  question  of  whether 
the  site  to  be  developed  by  Codex  was  going  to  be  visually  com- 
patible with  the  Blue  Hills  Reservation  and  whether  the  site 
itself  was  an  historic  property.     I  think  it  shows  the  extent  of 
liberalism  in  our  legislation  the  extent  to  which  the  public  had 
a  say  in  the  overall  development  of  this  project.     From  land 
acquisition  to  ground  breaking,    it  was  an  8-year  time  period. 


DISCUSSION 


Maintenence  standards 

o     The  standards  that  appropriate  to  landscaping  may  be  one  of 
the     trade-offs  made  in  a  project.  The  architectural  quality, 
the  landscape  species  size  or  the  area  devoted  to  landscaping 
is  somewhat  in  conflict  with  the  premium  costs.     The  premium 
to  do  the  building  is  set.  Other  things,   such  as  landscaping, 
may  have  to  be  juggled.   Standards  as  to  coverage,  minimum 
open  space,   landscaped  area  have  a  range  which  can  be  dif- 
ficult to  meet. 

o    The  range  of  standards  in  Wellesley,   for  example,   in  land- 
scaping requirements,  are  fairly  stiff.     It  requires  that  at 
least  5%  of  the  parking  lot  area  be  landscaped.     As  interior 
landscaping,  a  minimum  of  10%  of  the  parking  lot  must  be 
landscaped,  but  it  doesn't  expect  more  where  it  abuts  resi- 
dential areas,  does  not  specify  sizes  of  trees,  and  generally 
there  are  no  specifications  for  species.  What  we  have  seen  is 
that  the  developer  cannot  afford  the  ornamental  cherry  trees; 
they  go  on  to  something  that  is  obviously  less  expensive.  But 
no  matter  which  way  -  what  happens  is  that  they  may  choose  a 
lesser  quality  or  a  lesser  cost  tree  or  shrub  or  whatever, 
but  nonetheless  the  landscaping  is  put  in. 
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Trade-of  f s 

o     To  meet  certain  standards  you  may  have  to  make  a  trade-off. 
In  landscaping,   for  example,   you  may  have  to  go  with  lesser 
size  in  terms  of  the  species.  You  may  have  to  go  with  lesser 
area  devoted  to  landscaping.     You  may  have  to  go  with  less 
architectural  features. 

o     In  Wellesley,   the  trade-offs  we  have  seen  perhaps  are  lesser 
quality  of  detailing  on  the  building;   the  materials  that  are 
used  may  not  be  as  high  quality  as  desired.  The  material  they 
use  in  the  same  sort  of  situation  is  traded  off. 

o     Although  certainly  a  good  many  of  the  towns  are  residential 
for  the  most  part   in  character,   those  portions  of  the  com- 
munities that  lay  on  the  128  belt  are  rapidly  urbanizing.  In 
light  of  that,   there  has  to  be  a  more  urban  attitude  adopted 
by  planning  boards  and  other  approval  authorities  in  looking 
at  land  development  proposals. 

o     One  mechanism  for  getting  at  your  question  is  the  bonus  con- 
cept,  which  doesn't  necessarily  address  the  problem  when 
you're  just  dealing  with  the  owner-builder,  who  has  a  program 
in  mind  when  he  comes   in  and  is  really  not  necessarily 
interested  in  a  bonus.     But  a  developer  certainly  is.  The 
reason  that  there  is  a  dollar  cap  for  developer  is  because 
within  the  parameters  of  the  zoning  he's  going  to  achieve  a 
certain  building  program  and  he's  going  to  get  a  certain  rent 
for  it.   If  that  requires  the  building  shoehorned  into  a  site, 
one  way  of  dealing  with  that  and  arriving  at  a  more  reaso- 
nable amount  of  green  space  perhaps   is  to  give  some  relief  on 
the  building  height   limitation,   allow  another  floor  on  the 
building,   reduce  the  building  footprint,   and  bring  up  some 
greenspace  at  the  ground  plane  to  landscape  the  building. 

o     Communities  have  to  take  -  certainly  not  a  conciliatory,  but 
more  of  a  negotiating  type  of  approach  to  developers  to 
arrive  at  those  incentives  that  will  allow  the  developer  to 
do  what  the  developer  may  very  well  want  to  do,   and  may  share 
your   interests  in.       But  within  the  parameters  of  the 
marketplace,  he  may  not  always  be  able  to  do  such  things.  In 
cities  it's  often  additional  floor  area  in  exchange  for 
retail  space  or  plaza  space  at  the  street  plane  to  increase 
the  vitality  of  the  street  level. 

o     Look  at  that   in  terms  of  parking  ratios   for  example.  Many 
developers  have  said,   well,   I've  got  an  R&D  tenant  here  -  I 
only  have  2  employees  per  1000  feet,   and  I  only  need  to  build 
this  much  parking,   and  I'd  like  to  convince  the  Planning 
Board  that's  all  I  need,   cause  I'll  save  money.     I  think 
sometimes  Planning  Boards  are  wise  to  hold  the  line  on  the  3| 
or  4  spaces  per  1000  they  may  require,   at   least  to  the  extent 
that  at  a  future  date  there's  enough  green  space  to  expand 
the  parking  to  meet  those  ratios  while  still  leaving  enough 
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green  space  to  have  an  attractive  office  building.     If  we're 
talking  about  Route  128  in  the  year  200,   a  lot  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  market  uses  will  transition  into  something  higher 
and  better . 

The  transition  is  true  for  the  Boston  Envelope  company 
building  in  Canton:   very  prominent  location  on  Route  128  at 
the  1-95  interchange,  and  industrial  building  with  a  little 
colonial  brick  front  of  office  space  but  the  balance  of  the 
building  stored  rolls  of  paper  on  a  highly  underutilized 
location.     That  building  is  now  being  recycled  through  the 
introduction  of  windows  and  transformation  into  an  office 
building . 

There  is  evidence  all  around  Route  128  now  from  earlier 
cycles  when  other  communities  were  in  the  same  situation  that 
Peabody  now  finds  itself.     Peabody  is  on  the  brink  of  a  major 
change  in  the  marketplace  because  of  the  new  1-95  inter- 
change,  which  will  put   it  on  the  map  in  the  Route  128  corridor. 

Part  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  is  talking  to  land  owners 
and  developers  in  the  128  area  to  look  at  some  remedial 
action  in  maintnenance  of  what's  been  out  there  -  some  of  it 
since  the  1950s  -  to  make  it  more  attractive  and  more 
befitting  of  the  technology  that  is  used  as  a  major  marketing 
devi  ce . 

There  is  an  opportunity  to  recapture  some  open  space  by 
looking  in  a  remedial  way  and  v;ith  some  flexibility  in 
zoning.     In  some  of  the  communities,   suggesting  higher  den- 
sity -  creating  special  zones   for  a  distance  from  128  where 
even  higher  density  development  would  be  permitted. 

Now  the  property  values  support  structured  parking  along  128. 
The  first  building  I  recollect  to  be  built  with  structured 
parking  was  called  128/1  at  Routes  1  and  128  in  Dedham.  It 
sat  vacant   for  the  longest  time.     The  rents  were  just  outra- 
geous.    Now  that  building's  filled  up  and  in  fact  many 
buildings  along  128  -  Codex  headquarters,   for  example,  have 
structured  parking. 

Wellesley  also  now  has  structured  parking.     To  be  able  to 
protect  those  wetlands  at  the  Sun  Life  site,    it  was  necessary 
to  go  to  structured  parking.     Remedial  zoning  should 
recognize  that  structured  parking  comes  with  a  premium  cost 
of  from  $5000  to  $8000  per  car   for  construction. 

In  Needham,   there's  a  proposed  zoning  bylaw  amendment  which 
would  allov/  additional  building  coverage.     Through  a  bonus  for 
every  foot  of  parking  provided,   the  lot  coverage  is  extended 
by  one  square  foot  up  to  a  given  size  or  percentage.  The 
adoption  of  a  small  car  parking  ration  can  alsobe  helpful. 
Many  communities  have  adopted  a  requirement  of  from  30%  on  up 
for  the  proportion  of  the  lot  which  must  be  devoted  to  small 
cars,   which  cuts  down  some  of  the  paved  areas. 
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Site  Development  Detailing  

Rich  Westcott,   Civil  Engineer/Planner,  Sasaki  Associates 

Moving  from  the  regional  context  onto  an  actual  site,  we  can 
plan  the  site  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  development  in  terms 
of  building  mass  and  parking  lots,  infrastructure,  meaning  utili- 
ties and  sewers,   roadways  and  so  forth,  and  during  construction. 

Along  128  what  we're  really  dealing  with  is  office  develop- 
ments, by  and  large,  but  many  of  the  things  I'm  talking  about 
could  apply  to  residential  buildings  or  shopping  centers.  Office 
parks  have  always  been  and  are  still  primarily  buildings  and 
parking  lots.   It's     how  we  handle  the  placement  of  those 
buildings  and  parkings  lots  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  from  the  eye  level. 

In  the  past,  office  parks  were  planned  with  one  major  con- 
sideration, and  that  was  cost.     Nowadays  we  consider  many  subjec- 
tive issues  besides  cost,   relating  to  appearance,   impact  on 
residential  abutters,  and  so  forth. 

One  of  the  principal  subjective  issues  that  we  want  to  deal 
with  is  building  mass.  Building  placement  -  reducing  the  apparent 
mass  of  the  building  -   is  a  way  of  dealing  with  mass.  By  putting 
buildings  toward  the  center  of  the  site,   and  the  very  low  mass  of 
parking  around  the  perimeter,   the  tall  structure  is  set  very  far 
back  from  the  property  line  of  the  abutters,  and  the  very,  very 
low  parked  cars  along  the  edge  can  be  more  readily  screened  by 
planting.   Many  times  the  mass  of  a  building  can  be  lessened  by 
trees  placed  around  its  frontage.     Occasionally  if  there  aren't 
trees,  we  can  go  to  the  extent  of  bringing  the  trees  to  the  site. 

Hiding  parked  cars  can  be  a  major  subjective  goal.  On  a 
hilly  site,  we  can  either  take  advantage  of  changes  in  elevation 
or  build  an  earth  berm  only  a  few  feet  high  in  front  of  the 
parking  lot,   to  completely  obscure  the  parking  lot  from  the  eye 
level.   In  other  cases  the  ocean  of  cars  is  placed  behind  the 
buildings,   so  that  the  frontage  of  the  buildings   is  a  screen  to 
that  large  parking  lot.     Seen  from  a  distance,  you  don't  see  the 
parking  lot. 

A  developer  can  also  minimize  the  impact  of  a  new  develop- 
ment by  road  alignment.     A  curving  road  alignment  through  a  deve- 
lopment can  be  planned  so  that  as  you  come  along  the  curve,  you 
never  see  more  than  one  or  two  buildings  at  any  one  time,  even 
though  the  park  may  consist  of  many  buildings.     Alignments  can 
also  curve  to  go  around  the  side  of  existing  trees. 

Another  important   impact  to  the  community  is  storm  water 
management,   which  is  more  than  just  flood  control.     It's  also  a 
water  quality  issue.  Nearly  all  developments  nowadays  have  storm 
water  detention  basins  to  control  run-off  from  the  development 
site.     To  the  extent  that  these  utilitarian  structures  can  be 
made  attractive,   and  belie  their  civil  engineering  purposes,  the 
office  development  can  be  a  lot  more  pleasant.  One  way  of  pro- 
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tecting  the  water  quality  is  to  use  grass  swales  to  drain  to  the 
detention  basin.     The  run-off  from  parking  lots  and  building 
rooftops  is  directed  to,   and  over  lawns  and  through  grass  swales 
to  separate  pollutants  and  sediment  loading  as  it  percolates  back 
into  the  ground  water.  This  method  helps  maintain  the  ground 
water  table. 

Storm  water  detention  basins  themselves  can  also  be  designed 
to  belie  their  function.     The  same  attention  to  the  aesthetics 
of  structures  can  be  applied  to  other  site  structures,   such  as 
bridges.     Detention  basins  don't  have  to  be  visible;   they  can 
appear  to  be  a  grass  lawn,   in  which  case  they  will  appear  smooth 
and  related  to  the  contours  of  the  land. 

Soil  erosion  is  a  temporary  impact  issue  that  can  have  very 
long-range  impacts,  especially  along  an  area  like  128  which  has 
so  many  construction  projects  going  on  at  the  same  time.  While 
the  construction  may  only  go  on  for  a  year,     the  accummulated 
effects  of  the  storm  water  erosion  from  every  site  can  be  very 
damaging  for  many  years  to  come.     On  a  slope  which  is  suffering  a 
great  deal  of  erosion,   there  should  be  a  plan  for  control.  This 
plan  should  incorporate  a  sediment  detention  basin  and  silt  fen- 
ces.    But  soil  erosion  has  to  be  fought  constantly  during  the 
life  of  the  project,  with  constant  maintenance  throughout  the 
project.  Properly  done,   the  cleansing  effect  of  an  effective 
soil  erosion  plan  can  be  astounding. 

With  care  and  flexibility,   innovation  and  response  to  the 
site  that  is  being  built  upon,   developments  can  be  extremely 
pleasing  to  work  in  and  to  be  near. 


DISCUSSION 


Retention  basins 

o    With  retention  basins  there  must  be  more  capacity  because  of 
the  100-year  runoff  design.      In  the  storm  water  detention 
system  there  could  be  a  paved  or  rock  bottom,  and  it  wouldn't 
make  any  difference.     The  detention  facility  has  to  be 
designed  carefully  or  else  instead  of  having  a  crystal  blue 
water  pond,  what  you'll  have  is  a  muddy  stagnant  water  body. 
So  you  need  to  look  at  what  will  keep  that  water  fresh. 

o    At  Wellesley  Office  Park  there  are  fountains  that  are  not 

only  attractive  but  mechanically  aerate  the  water.  At  the  Sun 
Life  facility  the  ponds  work  natuarally  because  the  pond 
lines  an  existing  stream,   so  that  there's  a  constant  trickle 
in  and  trickle  out.  With  that  you  don't  have  to  go  to  some 
kind  of  mechanical  aeration,   or  something  to  keep  the  water 
going . 

Grading  Problems 

o     The  two  most  common  problems  that  are  seen  not  only  in 

Peabody  but  elsewhere  are  the  inability  of  most  developers. 
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or  their  designers  to  come  to  grips  with  slopes  and  embank- 
ments. The  result  of  this  is  an  inability  to  preserve  the 
existing  tree  lines  and  the  new  trees  that  are  planted.  They 
look  okay  for  a  while  and  then  the  next  season  you  know 
they're  not  going  to  make  it. 

o    Any  time  somebody  has  proposed  to  retain  trees  but  to  drasti- 
cally change  the  grades  around  them  so  that  the  tree  is  in  a 
hole  or  up  high,  the  chances  are  90%  that  that  tree  is  going 
to  go  through  is  a  slow  death.  There  are  things  that  can  be 
done.   In  the  Metropolitan  Corporate  Center,  we  have  some 
trees  in  that  situation,  and  down  by  their  roots  there's 
these  perforated  tile  pipes  reaching  out  in  all  directions, 
draining  the  air  to  the  tree  roots  that  the  tree  roots  used 
to  get.     Now  that  we  added  a  couple  of  feet  of  fill  over 
these,   the  roots  aren't  going  to  get  the  air  that  they  grew 
up  with.  And  they're  not  going  to  adjust  quickly,   so  these 
perforated  pipes  are  in  there  bringing  air  down  to  the  roots. 

o     Slope  stability  is  very  difficult.     Every  slope  is  different. 
It's  compounded  by  the  fact  that  you  never  know  for  sure  what 
is  out  there  until  you  dig  the  hole.     And  soil  strata  change 
-  you  get  clay  layers,  you  get  ground  water  where  you  didn't 
expect  it.     Things  change  50  feet  to  the  next  50  feet. 
You'll  have  a  slope  that  stands  perfectly  with  a  little  piece 
of  it  that  keeps  dropping  away.   It's  very  tough  but  you  can 
deal  with  the  developer  and  get  more  attention  into  the  field 
construction  phase  of  the  project.  Without  attention,  you're 
going  to  have  recurring  problems. 

o     One  of  the  ways  of  dealing  with  this  problem  is  to  assure 

that  developers  have  access  to  a  design  team  which  is  multi- 
disciplinary  -  which  is  not  just  engineers,  but  is  landscape 
architects,   its  architects,  all  working  together,   so  that 
something  that  looks  good  on  a  two-dimensional  plan  drawing 
actually  works  in  the  field.  This  includes  understanding  how 
trees  survive,   that  some  detention  basins  can  be  landscaped 
with  trees  depending  on  how  long  the  detention  basin  is  going 
to  be  inundated  in  a  peak  storm  event,   that  water's  only 
going  to  be  in  there  for  an  hour,  and  what  trees  will 
tolerate  that  kind  of  temporary  flooding  and  not  die  out,  so 
that  the  detention  areas  don't  necessarily  have  to  be  open 
grassed  areas. 

o     Some  communities  lack  the  expertise  to  understand  the 

complexity  of  any  number  of  these  issues,  that's  just  one  of 
them,  and  there's  any  number  of  these  kinds  of  things.  These 
communities  need  to  think  at  the  minimum  of  establishing  some 
kind  of  budget.  They  don't  have  the  design  review  board  such 
as  Wellesley  -  some  kind  of  budget  where  perhaps  they  can  go 
to  outside  professionals  to  get  an  independent  review  and  to 
help  guide  them  in  the  development  process. 
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Site  Development  at  the  Route  2/128  Interchange 
Peter  Steffian,     Stef f ian-Bradley  Associates 


Some  of  the  major  older  projects  along  Route  128  developed  at 
or  near  the  Route  2  and  Route  128  interchange.  The  most  recognizable 
landmark  is  probably  the  Raytheon  headquarters  building.     It  pro- 
vides a  great  deal  of  contrast  with  the  later-developed 
buildings.     Raytheon's  corporate  headquarters  is  a  building  that 
was  designed  and  placed  there  to  be  looked  at.  The  people  who 
work  there  look  out  at  the  interchange,  but  its  location  was  cer- 
tainly --  in  terms  of  architecture  -  very  important  as  a  symbol 
of  the  headquarters  of  Raytheon  Corporation. 

Most  of  the  development  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Route 
2/128  interchange.     On  the  western  side  is  the  Cambr idge/Hobbs 
Brook  Reservoir  and  it  is  right  next  to  Route  2  and  Route  128. 
This  is  the  major  reason  for  development  not  occuring  west  of  the 
interchange.  Thus  the  interchange  still  has,   on  towards  the 
Lincoln  side  a  lot  of  green  area,  which  is  going  to  remain  for  a 
good  long  time. 

The  Raytheon  building  complements  its  site.   I  think  it  is  a 
particularly  nice  example  of  a  building  dating  back  to  the  late 
60s  which  has  really  fulfilled  its  purpose.     It  was  set  way  back 
from  the  road,   with  its  broad  lawn.      It's  designed  to  fit  into 
the  natural  aspects  of  the  site.     You  can  see  they  built  a  stone 
base  here  as  a  platform  for  the  building,   using  natural 
materials.  An  accent  is  provided  by  the  little  pavilion  which 
serves  as  a  cafeteria  and  a  conference  room.     There  are  also  some 
courtyards  between  there.     There  are  nice  controlled  outdoor  spa- 
ces that  extend  the  outdoor  use  of  the  space  in  this  climate. 

A  little  further  east  is  the  next  major  development  -  the 
Edgemont  Research  Center,  which  was  built  in  the  early  70s. 
Instead  of  being  a  horizontal  building  sitting  on  its  own  pla- 
teau,  this  building  really  respects  the  slope  of  the  hillside, 
and  becomes  a  very  vigorous  building.     It  will  probably  be  viewed 
for  a  good  long  time  in  the  eyes  of  architects  as  being  well 
related  to  its  site. 

Further  east  on  Route  2   is  the  Grace  Building,  on  the  side 
road  that  parallels  Route  2.  The  access  is  not  directly  off  Route 
2.     This  building  also  has  a  certain  solidity  and  elegance.  It 
has  the  symbols  of  flagpoles  out  front  -  they  stand  for  something 
that's  stable,   and  have  this  great  grass  area  around  them.  The 
building  is  a  combination  of  pre-cast  concrete  and  the  brick. 

The  companion  piece  for  this  building  is  just  opposite  the 
Grace  Building.  Here  there  is  an  emphasis  on  the  two-story  aspect 
that  goes  all  the  way  around  on  the  lower  side.  The  lower  part  of 
the  building  is  indented.  But  here  there  is  a  great  emphasis  on 
the  landscaping.     The  view  from  Route  2  is  a  little  less  success- 
ful, but  on  the  back  side  you  can  see  again  that  they've  really 
cared  that  they  had  some  nice  existing  trees  and  they  worked  very 
hard  to  protect  all  of  that.     These  two  buildings  get  us  to  the 
mid-  to  late-70s. 
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Along  128  you  see  fine  examples  of  what  was  either  economi- 
cal in  terms  of  construction  materials,  or  what  was  in  vogue  at 
the  time  of  construction.    I've  worked  along  the  area,   and  quite 
frankly,  we've  gone  to  brick  or  to  pre-cast  concrete  depending  on 
what  the  labor  rates  were  and  who  was  making  pre-cast. 

There  is  a  very  narrow  strip  of  property  between  Hayden 
Avenue,  which  is  the  access  road  here,  and  Route  2.     There  are 
three  buildings  in  a  row  here  that  are  right  out  on  Route  2.  The 
middle  building  in  the  middle  is  the  oldest  of  the  three.   It  was 
built  originally  for  a  particular  user  -  Burroughs,  which  may 
have  built  it  for  themselves.     It  sat  there  as  a  nice  simple 
little  building  with  its  parking  lot  around  it  and  really  didn't 
disturb  the  area  particularly,  and  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  green 
space  around  it. 

Now  a  new  building  sits  in  there  and,   although  they've  done 
a  job  at  sculpting  the  building,   I  think  you'll  see  that  it's  on 
a  very  tight  site.  This  illustrates  what's  happening  because  of 
the  expense  of  building  in  what  sites  are  left  over  today.  As 
one  example  of  the  tightness,   there's  so  little  space  left  to 
landscape  that  the  main  building  entrance  is  right  off  the 
parking  lot. 

There  is  another  building  in  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which 
really  suffers  from  not  having  enough  land  to  begin  with.  This 
building  was  built  with  a  whole  level  off  the  grade  so  that  they 
could  come  up  with  the  required  parking.     These  are  difficult 
circumstances  that  they've  had  to  deal  with  and  maybe  the  solu- 
tions have  been  fine,  but  the  site  is  very  tight.  The  building 
seems  to  be  full,  so  there's  a  market  for  this,  but  these  are  the 
sort  of  sites  that  are  left  over  that  present  some  really  dif- 
ficult problems. 

Another  example  exists  here  of  a  previously  unbuildable 
site.   It's  been  sitting  there  for  some  20  years  without  being 
developed,   but  now  there's  a  tremendous  amount  of  excavation 
going  on,    in  preparation  for  construction  of  a  250,000  square 
foot  office  building  with  an  integral  parking  structure.  Because 
of  the  topography,  the  main  entrance  is  from  the  third  level  into 
the  building. 

Because  of  having  so  many  unbuildable  sites,  we're  using 
less  desireable  locations.  Huge  hillsides  are  now  being  blasted 
away  for  new  development.     There  are  places  like  the  High  Voltage 
Engineering  site,  where  existing  buildings  are  being  demolished 
for  new  development . 

One  word  about  design  in  architecture.  We're  seeing  a  lot  of 
sculptural  forms,  and  what's  called  post-Modern  architecture. 
There  are  ways  of  using  design  to  get  a  different  dimension  by 
using  conventional  materials,  but   in  different  ways  -  contrasting 
colors,  holding  them  out  one  from  another,  and  trying  to  create  a 
new  kind  of  variety  and  interest  in  buildings.  Other  buildings 
are  trying  to  create  their  own  environment,  with  roof  terraces,  a 
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lot  of  landscaping,   and  courtyards  in  the  beginning  here  and  even 
on  the  inside  of  the  building,   the  main  entrance  lobby  is  bringing 
the  outdoors  in.     Design  is  being  used  to  differentiate  the  users, 
as  when  there  is  a  series  of  single  users  in  a  building.  For 
example,   the  HMOs  -  where  the  Harvard  Community  Health  Plan  is 
competing  with  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield. 

As  to  the  design  for  a  new  site,   let  me  illustrate  with  our 
approach  to  the  first  half  of  a  ten-building  development  that  is 
being  done  for  the  Metropolitan  Insurance  Company.  The  first  six 
buildings  are  either  completed  or  under  construction  and  the  next 
four  are  either  on  the  drawing  boards  or  being  bid  right  now.  The 
buildings  vary  from  100,000  feet  to  about  80,000  feet.  They  are 
planned  to  be  mostly  2  stories,  but  one  3  story  building  is  under 
construction  now  because  of  the  topography. 

There  are  some  opportunities  here  of  creating  an  environment 
in  a  series  of  buildings  that  respect  the  landscape,  and  create  a 
sort  of  a  unanimity  within  the  park.     We've  tried  to  maintain  a 
great  deal  of  grass  space  and  design  buildings     that  are  very 
flexible  on  the  inside.  We've  saved  as  many  trees  on  the  site  as 
possible.  By  using  basically  the  same  materials,  with  dark  glass 
tinted  windows,  and  changing  the  form  and  changing  the  details, 
we've  started  to  create  even  in  the  first  three  buildings  the 
sense  of  being  in  a  park,   and  that  there  is  some  continuity 
there . 

In  terms  of  the  architecture,  at  first  we  like  people  to 
see,   from  a  distance,   the  form  of  the  building  and  find  something 
pleasing  about  that.  But  we  also  like  to  have  a  different  appre- 
ciation for  the  design  as  you  approach  the  building.  That's  why 
we've  introduced  many  of  these  soldier  courses  and  just  using  the 
standard  New  England  kind  of  brick  work,  we've  tried  to  change 
things.     We  do  some  curves  here,   the  soldier  courses  or  cor- 
belling. Changing  the  corbel  heads  and  sill  develops  a  richness 
in  the  building  so  that  when  you  really  approach  it,   it  goes  from 
being  maybe  a  pleasing  shape  with  an  understandable  entrance  to 
something  that  gains  in  interest  as  you  get  there.     We  don't  use 
all  rounded  forms  here;  we've  tried  to  change  the  building  so 
that  we've  taken  the  columns  out  of  the  corners,   and  set  them 
back  here,   and  then  the  structural  system  is  worked  out  very  well 
so  that  we've  got  very  important  offices,  conference  rooms  at 
these  extra  corners  that  we've  created. 

We  commit  ourselves  architecturally  to  some  kind  of  an 
entrance  element  -  something  that  helps  with  the  overall  massing 
and  image  of  the  building.  The  entrance  element  is  the  only  thing 
that  is  finished  at  the  time  you  start  to  market  these  buildings. 
We  spend  a  lot  of  money  in  these  entrance  areas;  we  also  spent  a 
lot  of  money  in  the  central  bathrooms.     There  may  not  even  be  a 
concrete  floor  when  they're  walking  through  it,  but  we've  tried 
to  set  a  level  of  quality  of  materials  and  design  that  a  prospec- 
tive tenant  will  come  through  and  be  able  to  imagine  what  we  can 
do  to  finish  the  building  off. 
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DISCUSSION 


o     The  marketplace  is  making  it  happen.     We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  U.S.  Envelope  Company  building.     At  Northwest 
Park,   the  buildings  are  scheduled  to  come  down  as  soon  as 
leases  are  up.  One  story  buildings  that  are  probably  if  they 
had  been  maintained  in  their  original  design  -  very  simple  - 
they'd  be  fine  today,  but  they  got  remodeled  and  renovated. 
People  have  made  use  of  the  building  to  the  point  where 
they've  just  become  beaten  up,  where  we  didn't  want  to  put 
any  more  money  into  them.  They've  been  sort  of  renovated  on 
the  exterior  to  make  them  a  little  bit  more  contemporary. 

o     The  buildings  will  take  care  of  themselves,  but  there  are 
opportunities  to  do  some  landscaping  that  ties  the  buildings 
together.     We  may  not  be  able  recycle,   to  reorient  buildings 
on  128,  but  I  would  think  that     through  some  kind  of  major 
landscaping  program,  we  could  get  some  coordinating  group 
would  be  great.      I  don't  know  whether  you  could  get  the  high- 
way lighting,   and  the  lighting  off  the  roads,   the  secondary 
roads  and  try  to  develop  some  standards  from  community  to 
community,  where  some  of  these  site  development  elements 
could  tie  together.   I  think  that  could  do  a  lot  to  tie,  I 
don't  mean  unify,  but   just  sort  of  tie  together  this,   the  128 
ar ea . 

o    With  different  buildings,  different  kinds  of  developers,  dif- 
ferent materials,  tied  together   (as  in  the  older  days  and  as 
at  Raytheon)  by  landscaping,  what  we  are  running  out  of  now 
is  landscaping.     Buildings  are  sort  of  being  tied  together  by 
asphalt,   and  that's  getting  right  now  in  certain  areas,   to  a 
critical  point.     Because  of  zoning,  because  of  wetlands,  and 
in  most  of  our  roads  -  residential  districts  -  they  always 
get  tied  together  through  landscaping.     But  now  in  commercial 
development  we  are  losing  area  to  be  landscaped.  Buildings 
are  so  close  together  there  isn't  any  room  left,   even  though 
zoning  and  design  review  are  trying  to  have  some  common 
ground  in  terms  of  the  regulations  for  the  development  of  the 
outside  space. 

o    This  is  a  thread  that  sort  of  transcends  the  individual  sites 
and  the  direction  that  seems  to  be  focussed  in  the  next  15 
years  which  is  really  the  dynamics  between  zoning  and  the 
market  and  the  relationship  of  infrastructure.     What  we  ought 
to  have,   to  be  able  to  say  about  Route  128  is  that  the 
development's  setting  has  some  capacity  for  differentiation 
and  for  being  tied  together.     It's  pretty  relevant,   since  we 
have  a  great  water  system  and  a  roadway  system  that 
transcends  all  these  communities  -  power  system,  riverways, 
drainage,  sewer. 

o     The  Essex  Greenbelt  Association  is  interested  in  that  part  of 
Route  128  from  Beverly  on  up  to  Gloucester  where  128  is  essen- 
tially as  it  was  many  years  ago,   and  I  think  that  politically 
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everybody  wants  to  keep  it  that  way.     They  are  discussing 
those  communities  getting  together,   and  requiring  a  buffer 
strip  along  128.     The  problem  you  have  with  that  is  that 
they're  calling  for  a  50-foot  buffer  strip  which  is  really 
not  adequate  and  whose  adequacy  depends  on  what's  next  to  it 
and  a  lot  of  other  site  specific  sources.  But  at  least 
they're  headed  in  the  right  direction. 

Significant  buffering,   tailormade  to  what's  happening  next  to 
the  buffer  zones,   may  be  rquired  to  preserve  that  linkage 
between  open  space  and  buildings  But  again  it's  going  to  be  a 
tough  sell  to  get  every  single  community,   cause  right  now  the 
provisions  are  in  the  hands  of  the  towns  locally  which  pro- 
bably in  the  type  of  political  system  is  where  it's  going  to 
stay  and  may  be  where  it  belongs.     But  somebody  needs  to  take 
a  leadership  role  to  advocate  the  idea  up  and  down  the  corri- 
dor . 

That  applies  very  importantly  to  infrastructure  and  roads.  If 
a  community  is  undeveloped,    it's  relatively  easy  to  widen 
roads,  put  in  new  sewers,   sewer  treatment  plant,   so  forth, 
but  of  course  at  that  time  it  doesn't  need  it.       Now  just  a 
few  industrial  buildings  may  be  coming  in  and  they  can  do 
fine  using  the  existing  roadway  and  sewer  system.     Time  comes 
and  those  get  recycled  into  office  buildings  and  now  the 
roads  are  terribly  inadequate,  and  sewers  terribly  inade- 
quate,  and  time  to  replace  them  but  you  can't  now.  There's 
too  much,   the  room  the  right-of-way  is  all  gone.     So,  funding 
being  the  limiting  factor,   it's  very  important  to  look  to  the 
year  2000  and  say  to  yourself  this  intersection  will  someday 
have  to  be  two  lanes  in  each  direction  with  a  signal,  and  try 
to  take  action  now  to  at  least  secure  the  right-of-ways,  begin 
planning  on  treatment  expansions,   and  so  forth,  because  when 
you  need  them  it  will  be  too  late. 
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Community  Site  and  Design  Review  

Susan  Glazer,   Design  Review  Coordinator, 

Wellesley  Design  Review  Board 

Site  plan  review  is  a  planning  tool  that  has  been  used  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  review  of  development  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  a  building  permit.     The  process  can  ensure  compliance 
with  a  town's  master  plan,  and  zoning  bylaw,  minimize  the  adverse 
effects  of  development  on  the  neighborhood  and  community  and  pro- 
mote development  which  is  harmonious  with  the  surrounding  areas. 
Site  planning  review  goes  beyond  what  a  building  inspector  can 
enforce  using  the  zoning  bylaw  or  building  code.     For  example,  a 
building  inspector  cannot  comment  on  the  impacts  of  traffic  or 
new  utilities,  the  placement  of  buildings  and  utilities,  environ- 
mental considerations  or  off-site  impacts.     Furthermore,  site 
planning  review  is  a  way  for  a  municipality  coordinating  reviews 
of  a  single  project. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  review  to  streamline  the  red  tape  for 
developers.     The  special  permit  granting  authority  thus  becomes 
the  receiving  agent  for  all  departmental  comments,  and  after 
holding  a  public  hearing,    integrates  them  into  a  single  special 
permit,    in  which  all  the  conditions  are  noted.     The  site  planning 
review  process  has  been  an  evolutionary  one  in  Wellesley.  In 
1956,  plan  approval  was  required  by  the  Board  of  Appeals  in  an 
administrative  and  professional  district.  And  in  1971  the  first 
true  site  planning  review  amendment  to  the  zoning  bylaw  was 
passed  to  give  the  Board  of  Appeals  review  over  certain  kinds  of 
projects  in  certain  districts. 

In  1977,   another  kind  of  review  was  added  -  design  review. 
The  Design  Review  Board  was  established  to  review  certain  pro- 
jects to  see  that  they  were  esthetically  in  keeping  with  the 
surrounding  areas.     The  Design  Review  Board's  role  is  advisory, 
but  most  of  the  time  the  Board's  recommendations  are  followed. 
The  Board  is  composed  of  two  architects,   a  landscape  architect,  a 
member  of  the  Planning  Board  or  their  designee,   and  a  retailer 
doing  business   in  the  community.     There  is  also  an  alternate 
architect  and  an  alternate  retailer.     In  1983,  the  site  planning 
review  process  was  expanded  to  include  all  projects  except 
single-  and  two-family  homes  over  a  certain  size  in  all 
districts . 

In  Wellesley  all  new  construction  which  adds  over  2500  square 
feet  of  new  flor  are,  which  results  in  the  regrading  of  at  least 
5000  square  feet  of  vegetative  cover,  or  which  calls  for 
construction  of  any  kind,   regardless  of  size  in  a  flood  plain  or 
watershed  protection  district,  are  considered  major  construction 
projects  and  must  receive  a  special  permit.     All  other  projects, 
even  those  which  just  change  the  facade  of  a  structure,   are  con- 
sidered minor  construction  projects  and  receive  only  design 
review . 
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After  the  building  inspector  has  determined  whether  a  pro- 
posed development   is  a  major  or   a  minor  project,  design  review 
takes  place.  For  major  projects  this  is  a  preliminary  review,  and 
in  sort  of  workshop  session  in  which  the  details  of  design  of  the 
structures  and  the  site  plan  are  discussed.     The  idea  of  this 
preliminary  review  is  for  the  Design  Review  Board  to  help  the 
applicant  to  work  out  the  details  opr  to  raise  issues  before 
final  plans  are  drawn.     In  the  long  run,   this  review  can  save 
developers  time,  effort  and  money,  because  concept  or  preliminary 
plans  are  far  easier  to  change  than  final  plans. 

Examples  of  the  Process  in  Action 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  two  major  office  building 
construction  projects  near  the  intersection  of  Route  128  -  the  Sun 
Life  site,   and  Wellesley  Office  Park. 

The  first  Sun  Life  building  was  built  in  1972.     It  was  a 
122,000  square  foot  building  and  had  393  cars.     In  1981  Sun  Life 
wanted  to  expand  to  add  a  new  117,000  square  foot  building  on  its 
13  acre  site.  The  company  wanted  to  expand  its  surface  parking  to 
accommodate  over  1000  cars.     This,  of  course,  would  cover  a  vast 
amount  of  land  and  there  are  wetlands  on  the  site.  The  Hurd 
Brook  ran  through  the  site,  and  there  were  flood  plain  areas.  The 
expansion  was  going  to  take  place  in  an  area  covering  a  vast 
amount  of  environmentally  sensitive  land. 

There  were  other  problems,   too.     Several  variances  would  be 
needed,    including  one  for  lot  coverage.     The  limited  business 
district,   in  which  the  site  was  located,  allowed  only  a  20% 
building  coverage.     Traffic  was  not  a  problem  with  this  site. 
Traffic  studies  indicated  that  the  level  of  service  both  before 
and  after  construction  would  not  change.     The  Design  Review  Board 
worked  closely  with  the  Wetlands  Protection  Committee  to  work  out 
a  design  that  was  both  environmentally  sound,   functional  and 
esthetically  pleasing. 

Since  the  surface  parking  lot  would  pose  these  environmental 
dangers  to  the  Hurd  Brook,     the  wetlands  would  have  to  be 
destroyed  and  the  solution  to  that  problem  was  to  build  a  six- 
level  parking  structure  which  would  contain  820  cars.     At  first 
the  Design  Review  Board  did  not  like  the  massiveness  of  this 
parking  structure.     The  parking  structure  was  optimal  for  the 
Wetlands  Protection  Committee,  because  134  fewer  cars  would  be 
exposed  to  the  weather;  the  risk  of  gas  and  oil  residue  was 
reduced.     In  addition,   the  wetlands  that  were  saved  were  put 
under  a  conservation  restriction.  Sun  Life  went  even  further  by 
making  this  conservation  land  into  a  nature  walk.     In  addition,  a 
pond  was  proposed  to  act  as  a  filtration  trap  to  increase  the 
flood  storage  capacity. 

Because  of  the  environmental  restrictions  on  the  site  and  the 
need  for  visual  continuity,   the  buildings  -  all  of  the  variances 
for  height  and  for  lot  coverage  were  granted. 
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Building  number  7  of  Wellesley  Office  Park  had  different 
problems.     Building  7  was  not  near  the  flood  plain  -  it  was  i_n 
it.     Several  other  buildings  in  the  office  park  experienced 
flooding.  This  is  in  the  flood  plain  of  the  Charles  River.  The 
Wetlands  Protection  Committee  opposed  this  project,  but  reluc- 
tantly issued  an  order  of  conditions,  because  the  development 
satisfied  performance  standards  and  provided  protection  from 
storm  drainage. 

The  cost  of  developing  this  site  to  handle  environmental 
problems  was  significant.  Two  large  underground  storage  tanks 
were  proposed  to  contain  the  runoff  until  the  parking  lot 
drained.  Now,   although  a  utility  plan  was  submitted  during  the 
review  process,  subsurface  electric  lines  were  discovered  once 
construction  began.     Because  of  these  subsurface  electric  lines, 
they  had  to  redesign  the  entire  underground  storage  system, 
deciding  to  use  310  concrete  modular  galleries,  which  were  placed 
under  the  parking  lot   in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  electric 
lines  undisturbed.     They're  roughly  4  by  4  feet,   I  think.  Doing 
this  then  meant  that  the  landscape  plan  then  had  to  be  adjusted 
so  that  the  proposed  trees  would  not  be  planted  over  the  storage 
containers.  To  warn  employees  and  visitors  in  the  park,   signs  had 
to  be  conspicuously  placed  at  the  entrances  to  the  parking  lots 
and  employees  had  to  be  given  written  warnings.     The  signs  to 
warn  visitors  say  take  notice,   this  area  is  subject  to  periodic 
flooding.     In  addition,   employees  had  to  be  given  written  warning 
every  six  months. 

The  Wetlands  Protection  Committee  was  not  the  only  town  board 
which  raised  questions.     The  Planning  Board  was  concerned  that 
the  26  parking  spaces  which  were  being  removed  from  Building 
number  2  next  door  at  60  William  Street  as  well  as  10,000  square 
feet  of  landscaped  area  were  being  removed.     Some  of  these  spaces 
were  restored  by  redesigning  and  restriping  the  building  to  the 
parking  area.     Also  the  early  plans  for  Building  7  did  not  show  a 
turnaround  at  the  end  of  William  Street  which  was  a  cul-de-sac. 
The  developer  wanted  to  provide  vehicular  turnaround  through  the 
proposed  parking  lot  for  Building  7. 

Traffic  was  also  a  problem.     William  Street  enters  Route  9  at 
the  point  where  there  is  a  long  down  ramp  from  Route  9;  there's 
an  underpass  from  Quinnbequin  Road,   so  you  had  the  road  from  the 
underpass,   the  downramp  from  Route  9,   the  entrance  way  to  the 
northbound  on-ramp  to  128  and  the  William  Street  intersection  all 
coming  together  at  the  same  point.  And  although  the  addition  of 
Building  number  7  did  not  create  a  new  problem,    it  made  worse 
incrementally  a  problem  that  existed.     The  traffic  situation 
still  has  not  been  fully  resolved,  but  it  was  hoped  that  the 
developer  would  encourage  tenants  would  stagger  work  hours  and 
for  employees  to  use  carpools. 

Both  Sun  Life  expansion  and  Building  7  are  examples  of  how 
the  town  can  work  cooperatively  with  developers  to  work  through 
difficult  problems  and  develop  projects  which  protect  the 
interests  of  the  town,   yet  allow  companies  to  build  in  a  reaso- 
nable way. 
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DISCUSSION 


Developers '   Tolerance  Levels 

o    The  tolerance  which  developers  would  have  for  the  burden  of 
going  through  a  community's  design  review  process  varies  by 
town.     In  Wellesley  and  a  lot  of  the  really  hot  areas  it  was 
suggested  that  it  might  work  better  than  in  say,   Peabody.  The 
market  for  building  is  Peabody  has  resulted  in  different 
types  of  people  -  property  owners  that  have  30  or  40,000 
square  feet  that  they're  building  for  themselves. 
Typically,  what  happens  is  that  they  go  with  a  design  and 
build  firm,  and  cannot  afford  to  make  changes  to  accommodate 
community  interests.     In  a  hot  area,   it  would  be  economical 
for  a  developer  to  make  these  kinds  of  changes;   its's  really 
in  the  interests  of  the  developer  if  the  competition  is  such 
that  you're  really  forced  to  do  that.  Good  design  in  that 
type  of  a  market  environment  pays  off.  Economics  produce  that 
kind  of  sensitivity,  but  without  a  design  review  process,  a 
community  may  not  be  able  to  go  so  far  as  to  force  those 
kinds  of  issues. 

o    The  developer's  tolerance  is  fixed  by  rent  levels.  And 
that's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.   If  you  can  rent  an 
office  space  for  $25  a  square  foot  on  128  in  Waltham,  but  you 
can  only  get  $18  a  square  foot   in  Peabody,   that  defines  the 
tolerance  level,  because  that  projected  rent  level  feeds  all 
the  way  back  through  his  consultant's  fees,  through  interest 
charges,   through  holding  his  land  and  taxes  and  everything 
else.  That's  true  even  though  the  sites  may  be  just  as  dif- 
ficult to  work  with  as  in  Waltham. 

o     The  best  thing  that  a  community  can  do  is  to  encourage  the 

quality  of  developers  who  probably  do  a  good  job  anyway,  even 
if  the  town  isn't  making  them  do  it,  as  opposed  to  other 
developers  who  will  do  it  as  cheaply  as  they  can.   If  nobody 
is  telling  them  to  plant  a  lot  of  trees  or  to  save  trees, 
they  won't  do  it.  How  does  a  town  do  it  -  that's  tricky, 
there's  a  lot  of  politics  involved.     Sometimes  what  happens 
is  that  a  quality  developer  stumbles  into  town  for  some 
reason  or  another  and  what  some  towns  will  do  is  they'll  try 
to  bend  over  backwards  to  try  to  keep  that  particular  deve- 
loper working  in  their  town,   as  opposed  to  leaving  and  going 
to  the  next  town. 

o     If  the  rent  level  establishes  the  cap,   then  the  movement  is 
between  the  premium  costs   (and  I  would  include  in  the  premium 
costs  all  the  costs  of  permitting,  all  the  design  fees,  all 
the  design  review.  The  more  complicated  the  design  review 
process   in  the  community  and  the  more  likely  cycles  of  the 
design  that  the  developer  is  going  to  have  to  go  through,  the 
more  his  whole  time  on  the  drawing  board  and  the  cost  of  that 
is  going  to  be  -  and  that's  going  to  drive  down  the  land 
value.  The  only  way  to  keep  within  that  cap  is  to  reduce  the 
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costs  of  development.  And  as  you  know  they're  tough  sites. 
The  sites  in  Peabody  aren't  any  easier  to  develop  than  they 
are  elsewhere.  But  the  value  of  the  land  has  to  go  down  in 
order  to  stay  within  that  cap. 

o     Most  developers  today  do  not  look  at  design  review  as  a 

problem.     If  they  do,   they  look  at  it  mostly  in  terms  of  the 
scheduling  of  design.  Obviously  we're  assuming  that  the 
design  review's  going  to  be  a  constructive  one,  that  there 
are  no  hidden  agendas,  and  that  you  can  keep  most  of  the 
politics  out  of  it.     One  of  the  biggest  problems  developers 
have,  and  communities  are  getting  better  about  it,   is  not 
going  early  to  town  halls  with  their  plans,   for  some  reason 
trying  to  keep  it  in  their  pockets  until  the  very  last 
minute,  coming  in  and  hoping  they  can  get  a  rubber  stamp.  It 
isn't  happening.     There's  just  too  many  problems  with  the 
state  laws.     You  just  can't  get  that  in  any  community. 

o     Developers  should  be  encouraged  by  a  community  setting  up  a 
design  review  process  that  can  keep  in  step  with  the  develop- 
ment process.     Speed  may  be  one  of  the  major  factors  -  trying 
to  capture  the  market  on  the  upswing.   But  even  though  people 
look  at  design  review  as  slowing  you  down  more  than  what  you 
might  require,   it's  necessary  because  most  people  realize 
that  they've  got  to  plan  from  the  better  good  because  it  will 
eventually  help  them. 

o    The  design  review  process  benefits  the  developer  in  the  long 
run  as  well  as  the  town,  because  the  developer  is  then  forced 
to  think,   for  example,   that  even  if  the  parking  that  the  pro- 
posed building  is  required  to  have  I  at  least  should  have  the 
space,  because  some  time  in  the  future  I  may  have  a  future 
tenant  who  will  need  that  parking,   so  it's  wise  to  have  that 
space,  even  if  it's  green  for  a  while.  The  other  thing  is 
that  amenities,   such  as  landscaping  is  installed,   there  can 
be  more  rent  charged. 

o     Most  developers  -  even  smaller  ones  -  are  recognizing  that 
some  sort  of  review  process  is  a  fact  of  life,  and  that  com- 
munities,  if  they  don't  already  have  some  sort  of  review  pro- 
cess, are  trying  to  get  that  review.     In  Wellesley  and  in 
Needham  there  is  an  emerging  development  backlash. 
Communities  are  sensing  that  a  lot  of  development   is  going 
along  very  quickly  -  all  these  buildings  are  going  up  and 
they  have  no  control  over  them.  Some  sort  of  review  process 
is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  town. 

o     I  think  developers  generally  haven't  appreciated  that  they 
must  be  concerned  with  their   investment.  The  small  business 
owner,  who's  putting  up  a  building  for  himself,  doesn't 
understand  a  lot  of  these  things  and  he  has  a  budget  and  he 
doesn't  even  want  to  bother  with  the  development  process.  He 
wants  to  turn  it  over  to  a  design-build  firm,   but  that  can 
bring  a  lot  of  problems. 
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Example  from  Wellesley 

o     There  is  about  a  36,000  squre  foot  site  in  the  business 
district  along  a  commercial  area,   near  Wellesley  Square. 
Originally,   the  site  plan  was  almost  abutting  another  commer- 
cial building.     After  design  review,   -  the  developer  came  to 
the  Design  Review  Board  and  they  discussed  the  details  of  the 
site  -  it  was  felt  that  the  original  positioning  of  the 
building  would  overwhelm  what  was  near  it  and  that  therefore 
the  building  should  be  moved  more  to  the  center  of  the  siee, 
and  more  landscaping  be  provided.     There  was  a  long  roof  line 
and  orignally  there  were  no  chimneys  on  the  roof;  one  of  the 
suggestions  of  the  Design  Review  Board  was  for  chimneys  to 
break  up  the  roof  line,  and  make  a  better  looking  building. 
And  the  other  thing  they  commented  on  was  the  entrance,  which 
needed  simplification,  centering  and  less  fenestration.  They 
put  the  chimneys  on,   and  the  feeling  was  that  even  from  the 
developer  and  his  architect,   reluctant  to  do  these  changes, 
we  ended  up  with  a  better  product  as  a  result  of  this  and  the 
town  also  ended  up  with  something  that  was  better  in  terms  of 
quality . 


Workshop  on  Intercommunity  Approaches 


Rosamond  Delori,  Moderator 

Chairperson,  Hanscom  Area  Traffic  Study 


The  Intercommunity  Approaches  workshop  consisted  of  a  panel 
presentation  by  Rosamond  Delori,  Chairman  of  the  Hanscom  Area 
Traffic  Study  Committee   (HATS);     Bonnie  Walsh,   Director  of  the 
Tri-Town  Committee;  and  Jean  Christensen,   MAPC  Coordinator  of 
MetroWest.     After  descriptive  presentations  of  these  three  organi- 
zations, which  are  sub-regional  committees  addressing  traffic  and 
land  use  problems,   there  was  a  discussion  of  the  specific  propo- 
sals that  have  been  developed  by  these  groups  and  the  lessons  they 
have  learned. 


Workshop  Panelists 

Bonnie  Walsh 
Executive  Director 

Tri-Town  Study   (Billerica,   Bedford  and  Burlington) 

Jean  Christenson 
Coordinator  of  METROWEST 

Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  (MAPC) 

Rosamond  Delori 
Chairman 

Hanscom  Area  Traffic  Study  (HATS) 
(Concord,  Lincoln,   Bedford  and  Lexington) 
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The  Experience  of  Tri-Town  

Bonnie  Walsh,   Executive  Director,  Tri-Town  Study 

Communities  with  representation  on  the  Tri-Town  Committee 
are  the  towns  of  Burlington,  Bedford  and  Billerica,  which  share 
an  economic  corridor  and  road  network.     Although  traditional 
political  and  planning  regions  do  not  recognize  the  unity  of 
these  towns,   the  concentration  of  commercial  uses  along  the 
Middlesex  Turnpike  has  made  them  a  mini-region  of  considerable 
economic  and  transportation  importance.     The  membership  on  the 
committe  includes  a  Selectman,   Planning  Board  member,   town  admi- 
nistrator, an  impacted  resident,  and  industry  from  each  town. 
These  representatives  serve  as  committed  liasons  between  Tri-Town 
and  their  parent  committee.     Because  initially  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  mistrust  among  all  parties,  absolute  equality  between 
members  has  been  essential  to  the  success  of  the  committee  to 
date.     Tri-Town  has  no  Chairman  and  uses  the ; f aci lit ies  of  the 
North  Suburban  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  management  and  organiza- 
tional support.     The  Chamber  is  seen  as  the  one  organization  that 
covers  these  three  towns  with  a  structure  appropriate  to  the 
equitable  resolution  of  disagreements. 

The  Tri-Town  process  involved  developing  a  regional  traffic 
plan.     Funds  were  raised  by  the  Chamber  to  hire  an  engineering 
consultant  to  the  committee  who  made  a  comprehensive  assessment  of 
the  region's  traffic  problems  at  the  outset.     Through  a  large 
number  of  meetings  with  all  constituencies  in  places  comfortable 
to  each  special  interest  group,   the  committee  was  eventually  able 
to  work  through  years  of  angry  bitterness  and  mistrust,   to  reach 
an  understanding  of  each  group's  areas  of  concern,   and  to  address 
these  concerns  in  the  final  development  of  an  overall  plan  of 
traffic  improvemenst  for  the  area.     The  engineering  consultant 
proved  invaluable  in  eliminating  unworkable  options  and  proposing 
feasible  alternatives  for  study  by  the  committee.     The  final 
result  is  a  total  corridor  design  with  a  schedule  of  phased 
improvements  approved  by  all  Boards  of  Selectmen  and  Planning 
Boards.     Funding  has  been  sought  and  approved  in  some  cases. 

The  committee  met  not  only  with  local  parties  at  interest, 
but  also  with  State  and  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  transpor- 
tation improvements.     Tri-Town  does  feel  it  erred  in  not  com- 
municating sooner  with  the  MDPW  Department  of  Planning,  since 
Tri-Town  recommendations  and  the  priorities  of  the  long  range 
plan  at  MDPW  were  not  the  same.     Tri-Town  is  working  to  resolve 
areas  of  conflict  so  that  there  can  be  a  coordinated  plan  for 
area  improvements. 

Tri-Town 's  most  significant  achievement  has  been  the 
building  of  trust  among  a  diverse  group  of  interested  parties  and 
establishing  a  consensus  for  a  common  goal.  This  trust  and  con- 
sensus continue  to  provide  a  framework  for  the  implementation  of 
the  committee's  plan  for  traffic  improvements. 
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The  Hanscom  Area  Traffic  Study  

Rosamund  Delori,  Chairperson,  Hanscom  Area  Traffic  Study  Committee 


Like  Tri-Town,  HATS  is  a  committee  representing  communities 
concerned  about  traffic  problems  in  a  sub-region  of  metropolitan 
Boston  near  Route  128.     In  fact  its  membership  overlaps  with  that 
of  Tri-Town  in  the  Town  of  Bedford.     The  four  HATS  member  com- 
munities are  Bedford,  Concord,  Lexington,  and  Lincoln.  A 
Selectman,  Planning  Board  member,  and  member  at  large  from  each 
town  constitute  the  voting  membership  of  HATS  and  the  committee 
is  chaired  by  one  of  its  members.     Important  area  public  entities 
including  Massport,  USAF,  and  Minute  Man  National  Historic  Park 
(MMNHP)  have  been  active,  albeit  non-voting,  participants  in 
every  aspect  of  the  committee's  work.     The  interests  of  local 
industry  and  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  are  repre- 
sented in  the  same  way,   through  active  non-voting  participation. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  Middlesex  Turnpike  provides  a 
unifying  problem  for  the  Tri-Town  committee,  Hanscom  Field,  with 
its  Massport  facility,   USAF  installation,   and  associated  commer- 
cial development,   is  the  focal  point  around  which  HATS  towns  have 
come  together.     Since  Hanscom  Field  was  seen  as  the  major 
regional  traffic  generator  and  bottle-neck,   the  committee's  ori- 
ginal charge  sought  to  alleviate  congestion  on  local  roads  by 
building  a  ring-road  around  the  field  with  connections  to 
existing  arterial  roads.     Major  build  solutions  involving  capa- 
city improvements  to  existing  state  highways  were  expressly 
excluded  at  this  time  since  they  were  extremely  controversial  and 
opposition  to  them  had  frustrated  the  efforts  of  their  proponents 
for  over  20  years.     With  funds  from  each  of  the  towns,  from 
Massport,  and  from  USAF,   the  Central  Transportation  Planning 
Staff   (CTPS)  performed  a  traffic  study  modeling  various  scenarios 
proposed  by  the  Committee.     The  conclusions  of  the  this  study 
strongly  stated  that  a  ring  road  might  worsen  traffic  in  the 
region  and  that  the  only  hope  for  maintaining  acceptable  traffic 
conditions  was  to  be  found  in  precisely  those  options  which  were 
excluded  from  the  study,   i.e.  major  capacity  improvements  to  the 
existing  state  highway  network.     HATS  has  now  undertaken  a  second 
phase  traffic  study  which  will  model  in  a  comprehensive  way  a 
package  of  these  controversial  traffic  improvements.     This  study 
will  proceed  with  the  active  participation  of  MDPW,   CTPS,  USAF, 
Massport  and  MMNHP. 

Here  too  the  committee  had  to  overcome  years  of  mistrust  and 
establish  a  working  relationship  between  entities  that  had  to 
learn  to  cooperate  if  the  transportation  needs  of  the  region  were 
to  be  met.     HATS'   reasonable  approach,   committment  to  a  process 
involving  all  parties,   and  demonstrated  local  support  lent  credi- 
bility to  its  efforts  when  its  results  were  presented  to 
Secretary  Salvucci  of  EOTC .     The  committee  intends  to  build  on 
this  good  will  as  it  moves  into  the  implementation  phase  of  its 
work . 
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In  its  original  charge   (June  1981)  HATS  recognized  the 
interdependence  of  traffic  and  development  by  agreeing  to  seek 
ways  to  control  growth  in  its  region  as  well  as  improve  traffic 
conditions.     To  that  end  all  members  have  signed  a  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  establishing  a  structure  and  process  for  review  and 
comment  by  the  committee  of  development  and  traffic  improvement 
proposals  that  will  have  an  impact  on  traffic  patterns  in  the 
HATS  region.     The  MOA  has  not  been  tested  to  date. 

HATS  has  set  the  stage  for  action  in  the  areas  of  traffic 
improvements  and  growth  management  in  its  region.     It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  and  when  it  will  achieve  its  goals. 
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The  Establishment  of  METROWEST  

Jean  Christensen,     MetroWest  Coordinator 

Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council   ( MAPC ) 


The  eight  towns  of  Ashland,  Framingham,  Natick,  Southborough , 
Sudbury,  Wayland,  Wellesley,  and  Weston  and  the  MAPC  sit  on  the 
MetroWest  Growth  Management  Committee.     Towns  are  represented  by  a 
Selectman  and  a  Planning  Board  member,   the  MAPC  by  its  director. 
Here  again  concerns  about  traffic  brought  this  group  together. 
The  road  netowrk  made  up  of  Routes  9,   20,   30and  27  and  development 
occurring  along  these  arteries  have  been  the  uniting  focus  of 
MetroWest . 

With  the  help  of  the  MetroWest  Chamber  of  Commerce,  MDPW, 
UMTA,   and  the  designation  of  each  town's  two  weeks  of  technical 
assistance  from  MAPC  to  MetroWest,   MAPC  performed  an  impact  study 
of  the  region.     It  stated  the  existing  condition  of  the  regional 
transportation,   sewer,  water,  and  solid  waste  infrastructure  and 
made  recommendations  for  dealing  with  the  identified  impacts  of 
growth  in  the  region.     The  most  important  of  these  was  that  the 
eight  towns  form  a  permanent  committee  to  work  together  toward  the 
resolution  of  regional  problems.     Again,  as  in  HATS,  a  Memorandum 
of  Agreement  between  the  towns  and  in  this  case  also  MAPC  was 
signed  creating  an  eight  town  standing  committee  whose  job  it  is 
to  review  major  development  proposals  and  seek  common  solutions  to 
regional  land  use  problems. 

After  the  publication  of  the  MetroWest  Growth  Impacts  Study 
and  the  formation  of  the  MetroWest  Growth  Management  Committee, 
the  committee  applied  for  and  was  awarded  an  incentive  aid  grant 
from  the  Executive  Office  of  Communities  and  Development   (EOCD)  to 
hire  a  planner  for  one  year.     The  planner  is  to  act  as  a  regional 
resource  to  the  communities  in  their  review  of  development  propo- 
sals and  their  generation  of  growth  management  techniques  with  the 
technical  back-up  of  MAPC. 

Once  again  a  very  significant  achievement  of  thie  regional 
committee  has  been  the  creation  of  a  working  relationship  between 
communities  whose  land  use  decisions  affect  their  neighbors.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  commmunicat ion  and  trust  that  has  developed  will 
lead  to  mutually  agreed  upon  goals  and  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  the  region.     At  the  present  all  member  towns  agree  that  traffic 
conditions  must  be  improved  and  they  are  focussing  attention  on 
the  Route  9  corridor. 
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DISCUSSION 


o     Developers  are  part  of  the  problem  and  must  be  part  of  the 
solution  in  this  regional  approach.     They  should  be  included 
in  the  committees. 

o     Redevelopment  of  existing  underutilized  property  is  a  signi- 
ficant new  element  in  each  region. 

o     Development  exactions   (off-site  improvements)  have  been  used 
successfully  in  individual  towns  in  the  Tri-Town  region. 
Ideally  they  would  be  spread  across  town  borders,   in  cases 
where  development  in  one  town  adversely  affects  conditions 
in  an  abutting  town. 

o     Moratoria  should  be  used  only  when  there  is  an  immediate 

danger  to  the  environment,   not  as  a  planning  tool.     There  is 
a  basic  right  to  use  land  for  the  purpose  it  is  zoned. 
Towns  should  not  impose  a  two  year   (or  more)  burden  on  a 
land  owner  to  "plan". 

o    There  is  a  need  for  more  regional  groups  such  as  these  three 
to  provide  a  forum  for  discussion  when  there  are  conflicting 
goals  in  neighborhing  towns.     MAPC  and  the  legislature  are 
working  on  regional  solutions. 

o     The  Minute  Man  National  Historic  Park  is  looking  for  ways  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  entirely  commuter  traffic  on  Route  2A. 
It  is  actively  involved  in  HATS  and  its  efforts  will  be 
coordinated  with  the  work  of  HATS. 
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02116 
02154 


PHONE 
532-3000 

972-  "!89 
451-2770 
862-8313 
454-8021 
263-8200 
523-8000 
862-1869 
848-2000 
479-1111 
722-3430 
275-2014 
235-5874 
274-7100 

973-  5390 
926-3300 
272-7000 
868-2300 

774-4159 

431-1019 
865-4754 
780-2270 
482-7880 

237-6030 
965-7100 
267-6710 
263-8200 
482-4835 
738-7000 
259-9068 
272-4030 
423-4440 
272-7000 
578-4799 
272-4030 
890-0140 
878-1066 
235-5532 
288-8182 
244-5857 
470-3800 
536-1331 
890-0100 
890-0430 


7  Water  Street 
26  Central  Street 
1  Government  Center 


Boston, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Shrewsbury, 

Boston, 

Boston . 

Boston, 

Taunton , 

Boston, 
Springfield, 
Fall  River, 


W<  02110  350-4CrO 
m  02109 

02127  269-Si?0 

W\  02116  247-1070 

m  01545  842-5431 

fV^  02109  542-5909 

02: 09  32>48-;3 

02108  7':;-5!5l 

02780 


425-1010 

f«  02109  22"-2:25 
01089  7S\-i^il 
02722  675-iO:i 


COMPAfff 

ADDRESS 

PHJii 

LEVIN,  Carol  S. 

Union  Mutual  Li^e  Ins.  Co. 

2211  Congress  Street 

Portland, 

ME  04122  780-2270 

LEVITT,  Scott 

Hal  1 ,  Davison  &  Conpany 

20  University  Road 

Canbr  i  dge , 

m  02138  576-7615 

LEVITON,  Roberta 

Newton  Corner  CDC 

84  Sunner  Street 

Newton, 

m  02159 

LEUIN,  Gordon 

Gordon  Lewm  &  Associates 

38  Chauncy  Street 

Boston, 

MA  02111 

LINDQUIST,  Russell  C. 

Gilbane  Properties,  Inc. 

29  Dal  ton  Road 

Belnont, 

m  02178  484-2097 

LOCKIWRT,  Richard 

58  Fayerweather  Street 

Canbridge, 

MA  02138 

LOEHR,  John  F. 

Metro.  Real  Estate  Investments 

300  Unicorn  Park  Drive 

Woburn, 

HA  01801  938-0160 

LUXENBURG,  Je^^ery  A. 

Comunity  Dev't  Dep't,  Peabody 

24  Lowell  Street 

Peabody, 

MA  01960  532-3000 

im,  Robert  H. 

Vitetta  Group 

75  Comercial  Street 

Boston, 

MA  02109  227-3707 

LYONS,  Robert 

Salen  Econonic  Council 

fWCKENZIE,  Peggy 

Sen.  Golden's  office 

State  House 

Boston, 

W  02133  722-1646 

fWHONEY,  John  F. 

Town  0^  Danvers 

1  Sylvan  Street 

Danvers, 

01923  777-0001 

fi^LONE,  Dudley  G. 

Jaynont  Properties 

2  Oliver  Street 

Boston, 

357-5160 

hWLTAS,  Christy 

The  Strehlke  Corporation 

40  Speen  Street 

Franinghan, 

m  01701  875-7200 

rV^CE,  Craig  A. 

Hilton  Inns,  Inc. 

303  S.  Broadway 

Tarrytown, 

NY  10591  631-3100 

rW^GINI,  Tony 

Raytheon,  Inc. 

274-7100 

fW^SFIELD,  Todd  U. 

Hines  Industrial 

124  Mount  Auburn  Street 

Canbridge, 

f*^  02138  492-0057 

rWZZOLA,  Michael  U. 

The  Canbridge  School ,  Inc. 

Georgian  Road 

Weston, 

m  02193  893-5555 

MC  CAffI,  Mary 

Montachusett  Rgl  Planning  Com 

76  Sunner  Street 

Fitchburg, 

m  01420  345-7376 

HC  CULLOUGH,  Keith 

Shawnut  Bank  o^  Boston  -  9913 

Three  Copley  Place  -  9913 

Boston, 

fV^  0221  1 

MCCLDi^EN,  Alan  Jr. 

Town  of  Arl ington 

730  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Arl ington, 

m  02174  643-6700 

MCCLURG,  Andrew 

f*^PC 

110  Trenont  Street 

Boston, 

W\  02108  451-2770 

MCKEf**^,  Brian 

Hines  Industrial 

124  Mt.  Auburn  Street 

Canbridge, 

m  02138  492-0057 

MCKEh**^,  Coleen 

CARAVAN  ior  Conmuters,  Inc. 

10  Park  Plaza 

Boston, 

m  02116  973-7189 

MCmLLY,  Robert  D. 

Boston  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

120  Royall  Street 

Canton, 

m  02021  828-7000 

MCSf*¥<E,  Mary 

Segal/DiSarcina  Associates 

286  Sutmer  Street 

Boston, 

m  02210  423-0186 

MERRILL,  Fred 

Sasaki  Associates 

64  Pleasant  Street 

Watertown, 

m  02172  926-3300 

MEUNIER,  Colette 

Burl ington  Planning  Board 

29  Center  Street 

Burl ington, 

m  01803  272-6700 

MEYER,  Michael 

Mass.  DPU 

10  Park  Plaza 

Boston, 

02116  973-7310 

MILLER,  Marvin  U. 

Barnes  &  Jarnis,  Inc. 

216  Trenont  Street 

Boston, 

fVi  02116  542-6521 

MOHRm^,  Barbara 

Stone  4  Webster  Engineering 

245  Sunner  Street  (P.O.  Box  2325) 

Boston, 

m  02107  589-7621 

MOORE,  Robert  T. 

Tramell  Crow  Corspany 

23  Kingnan  Avenue 

Brockton, 

m  02142  868-2300 

MOREHOUSE,  Paul  F. 

LM  ♦  U  Properties  Company,  Inc 

.Ten  Post  Office  Square 

Boston, 

m  426-3600 

MORI,  Richard  A. 

Boston  Chanber  of  Conraerce 

125  High  Street 

Boston, 

W<  02150  426-1250 

McKIfl^ON,  Allan 

EOTC 

10  Park  Plaza 

Boston, 

m  02116  973-7023 

mSH,  Robert 

Minute  Man  National  Hist.  Park 

P.  0.  Box  160 

Concord, 

m  01742  369-6993 

NELSON,  Arthur 

Prospect  Hill  Executive  Park 

200  Fifth  Avenue 

Walthan, 

m  02154  890-0140 

NELSON,  Karen 

North  Andover  Town  Planner 

120  Main  Street 

No.  Andover 

m  01845  685-4775 

NICHOLAS,  Donald  B. 

Louis  Berger  4  Associates 

20  Uillian  Street 

Wellesley, 

t¥<  02181  235-5874 

NIEDOUSKI,  Raymond 

Vanasse-Hangen  Design,  Inc. 

60  Birninghan  Parkway 

Brighton, 

m  02135  783-700C 

NORDBLOM,  Peter 

Nordblofi  Conpany 

50  Congress  Street 

Boston, 

m  02109  482-7000 

O'NEIL,  Sean 

Traimell  Crow  Conpany 

101  Main  Street 

Canbridge, 

W\  02142  868-2300 

O'REILLY,  Catherine 

Chicago  Title  Insurance 

133  Federal  Street 

Boston, 

m  02110  482-0530 

OLCOTT,  John 

Canp  Dresser  &  McKee 

One  Center  Plaza 

Boston, 

02108  742-5151 

OLINS,  Andrew 

242  Walnut  Street 

Brook  1 ine, 

02146  734-1931 

OLIVA,  Gail  M. 

Chair,  Wellesley  Planning  Bd. 

Phillips  Bldg.  12  Seaward  Rd. 

Wellesley, 

W\  02181  431-1019 

PARRY,  David 

Design  Plus 

22  Main  Street 

Southboro, 

m  01772 

PATNEAUDE,  Robert  H. 

Mass.  DPU 

10  Park  Plaza 

Boston, 

rW  02116  973-7144 

PELL,  Barry 

Sasaki  Associates,  Inc. 

64  Pleasant  Street 

Watertown, 

m  02172  926-3300 

PELLETIER,  Mark 

Anerican  Landmarks  Conpany 

101  S.  Bedford  St. 

Burl ington, 

m  01803 

PERKINS,  Martha 

Perkins  Associates 

333  Red  Acre  Road 

Stow, 

01775  894-5297 

PIA^EDOSl,  Mary  Ellen 

Anerican  Landiarks  Conpany 

101  S.  Bedford  St. 

Burl ington, 

m  018C3 

PUV^K,  Jean 

Oruimey  Rosave  &  Anderson,  Inc 

144  Herrick  Road 

Newton, 

m  02159  964-1700 

PORELL,  Paul 

H,U.  Lochner,  Inc. 

52  Chauncy  Street 

Boston 

^  02111 

PORTER,  Barry  S. 

Hass  Dept .  Env ,  Qual i ty  Eng. 

One  Winter  Street,  8th  Floor 

Boston , 

^  02108  292-5592 

PRIOR,  Scott  L. 

Keller  Conpany 

424  Adams  Street 

Milton, 

^  02186  698-660C 

PUBLICOiJER,  Harold  J. 

Burl ington  Dept  of  Publ ic  Work 

29  Center  Street 

Burl ington, 

ri^  01803  272-6700 

REYT^OLOS,  Richard 

Hines  Industrial 

124  Mt.  Auburn  Street 

Canbr  1  dge , 

^  02138  492-0057 

RICH,  Maureen 

Reading  Planning  Board 

169  Haverhill  Street 

Reading, 

W\  01867 

RICftlOND,  Carol 

MAPC  Rep./Braintree 

11  Daniel  Road 

Braintree, 

m  02184  843-4205 

ADDRESS 

PHONE 

ROACHE,  Uillitfi  6. 

yanasse-Hangen  Design,  Inc. 

60  Birmingham  Parkway 

Brighton, 

MA  02135  783-7000 

ROCKOFF,  Shuli 

CARAVAN  ^or  Cotnuters,  Inc. 

10  Park  Plaza 

Boston, 

m  02116 

ROLOFF,  Hirii 

MBTA  Dev't  &  Publ ic  A^^airs 

10  Park  Plaza 

Boston, 

MA  02116  722-5975 

RORER.  Kay 

CARAVAN  ^or  Comuters,  Inc. 

10  Park  Plaza 

Boston, 

MA  02116  973-7189 

ROTfflAN,  Elliot  Paul 

M.  L.  Rothnan/E.  P.  Rothnan.In 

15  East  Street 

Boston, 

MA  02118  451-6990 

ROURKE,  Gerald  J. 

Mass.  DPU,  BT  P  4D 

10  Park  Plaza,  Suite  4150 

Boston, 

MA  02116  973-7310 

ROULANO,  Marilyn 

Parsons,  Brinckerhof^ 

120  Boylston  Street 

Boston, 

MA  02116  426-7330 

SADULSKY,  Glenn 

Howard,  Needles 

Suite  4200,  P.O.  Box  9106 

Boston, 

MA  267-6710 

SAKS,  Uillian  H. 

The  Saks  Conpany 

124  Mount  Auburn  Street 

Canbridge, 

MA  02138  576-5739 

SALAM,  Syed  A. 

Louis  Berger  &  Associates 

20  Uillian  Street 

Uellesley, 

r*^  02181  235-5874 

SALVUCCl,  Frederick  P. 

Secretary  o^  Transportation 

10  Park  Plaza 

Boston, 

MA  02116  973-7000 

WMPSON,  Martha 

New  England  Mutual  Li^e  Ins. 

501  Boylston  Street 

Boston, 

f*^  02117  578-4799 

SAMUELSON,  Dauid 

Sasaki  Associates 

64  Pleasant  Street 

Uatertoun, 

W\  02172  926-3300 

SCtWEFFER,  K.H. 

Consultant 

3  Acacia  Street 

Cambridge, 

W\  02138  354-4272 

SCHREIBhAN,  Susan 

Greiner  Engineering 

108  Lincoln  Street 

Boston, 

02111  542-0752 

SEAMAf^,  Robert  D.d 

The  Real  Estate  Collaborative 

31  Milk  Street 

Boston, 

m  02109  423-0410 

SEGUING,  Uillian 

Stonehan  Town  Manager 

35  Central  Street 

Stoneham, 

m  021  BO  438-7775 

SWINES,  Doris  F. 

League  o^  Uonen  Voters/Newton 

40  Moffat  Road 

Newton, 

m  02168  244-4467 

SHANAHAN,  David 

Lincoln  Property  Company 

One  Post  Office  Square 

Boston, 

W\  02109  338-6190 

SHORTER,  Lucy 

MBTA  Connuni cat  ions 

10  Park  Plaza 

Boston, 

02116  722-5740 

SIEGEL,  Dr.  Richard 

Appl ied  Econonics,  Inc. 

126  State  Street 

Boston, 

m  02109  723-8912 

SIEGFRIED!,  Faye 

APA 

P.  0.  Box  466 

Norwood, 

m  02062  769-9246 

SILUA,  Edward  L. 

Federal  Highway  Achin. 

55  Broadway,  10th  Floor 

Cambridge, 

m  02142  494-2255 

SliyERfttN,  Bruce 

American  Lancharks  Conpany 

101  S.  Bedford  St. 

Burl ington. 

m  01803 

SNYDER,  Charles  C. 

Mass.  Aeronautics  Comissicn 

10  Park  Plaza 

Boston, 

MA  02116  973-7350 

aUucK,  nary  H. 

Fay,  Spottord,  Thorndike 

191  Sprino  Street 

Lexington, 

MA  02173  863-8300 

SONDUCK,  Carole 

League  o^  Uonen  Voters 

38  Bartlett  Avenue 

Arl ington. 

m  02174  646-2292 

SOOLfWN,  Arnie 

CTPS 

10  Park  Plaza 

Boston, 

02116  973-7146 

ST.  HILAIRE,  Henry 

Gourdeau  Construction  Co,  Inc. 

203  Willow  Street 

So.  Hamilton      01982  468-3511 

ST.  PIERRE,  Nanette 

St.  Pierre  Realty  Trust 

311  E.  Mountain 

Worcester, 

m  B53-B010 

STEFFI^^,  Peter 

Ste^{ian  Bradley  Associates 

66  Canal  Street 

Boston, 

m  02114  227-6520 

STEWARD,  Charles 

MBTA 

10  Park  Plaza 

Boston, 

r«  02116  722-3122 

STO 

StouHers  Bedford  Glen  Hotel 

44  Middlesex  Turnpike 

Bedford, 

01730  275-5500 

STONE,  Mary 

CARAVAN  for  Corajuters,  Inc. 

10  Park  Plaza 

Boston, 

02116  973-7189 

SULLIVAN,  Patrick  J. 

UST  Investnent  Advisors,  Inc. 

55  Court  Street 

Boston, 

fV^  02108  726-7247 

TAINTOR,  Frederick  S. 

Planning  Director,  Franinghan 

Memorial  Bldg,  Rm.  B2 

Framingham, 

01701  620-4852 

TAYLOR,  Keith 

Gutierrez  Conpany 

111  Middlesex  Turnpike 

Burl ington, 

m  01803  272-7000 

THOhWS,  Carol 

Thonas  Plannino  Service 

46  Church  Street 

Boston, 

02116  423-7135 

THORMTGN,  Barbara 

Alex  and  Thornton 

286  Bunker  Hill 

Boston, 

m  02129  242-5555 

TIERNEY,  Robert  T.,  Comr  Mass.  DPU 

10  Park  Plaza 

Boston, 

02116  973-7800 

TITTEMORE,  Lawrence  H. 

CTPS, 

10  Park  Plaza 

Boston, 

02116  973-7099 

TOFIAS,  Donald 

Tof ias  &  Conpany 

1601  Trapelo  Road 

Ualtham, 

W\  02184  890-5511 

TRUSLOU,  Jon 

The  Mediplex  Group 

2101  Uashington  Street 

Newton, 

Ma  02162 

TSAKOTi^S,  Cynthia  L. 

Fleet  National  Bank,  Ste  1325 

60  State  Street 

Boston, 

02109  367-2538 

TYKSINSKI,  Ton 

Turner  Construction  Conpany 

38  Newbury  Street 

Boston, 

02116  421-5714 

yOKEY,  Ron,  Planning  Dir. 

City  of  Ualthan  Planning  Dep't 

610  Main  Street 

Walthan, 

f*^  02154  893-4040 

UALSH,  Bonnie 

North  Suburban  Chanber  of  Conn 

256  Montvale  Avenue 

Woburn, 

f*^  01801  933-3499 

UALSH,  Janes  A. 

Federal  Highway  Ach  in i strati  on 

16  Hodden  Lane 

Framingham, 

01701  494-2416 

UEINSTOCK,  Sonia 

CTPS 

10  Park  Plaza 

Boston, 

02116  973-7097 

UEIS6R0D,  Glen 

Cambridge  Systenatics,  Inc. 

222  Third  Street 

Cambridge, 

rw  02142  354-0167 

UESTCOTT,  Richard 

Sasaki  Associates,  Inc 

64  Pleasant  Street 

Watertown , 

W\  02172  926-33C0 

UHEELER,  Candace 

Planner,  Town  of  Hamilton 

c/o  Town  Hall 

Hamiltont, 

01936  468-4455 

UHITE,  Carol 

League  of  Women  Voters/Lincoln 

38  Bedford  Road 

Lincoln, 

m  01773  259-9051 

UHITE,  Thofias  J. 

Signature  Interests 

265  Frankl in  Street 

Boston, 

m  02110  439-4339 

UHlTNE"r,  Charles  E. 

Uhitney  Development  Corp. 

UILCOX,  Michael 

Cabot,  Cabot  tt  Forbes 

60  State  Street 

Boston, 

fVi  02108  722-831! 

UININGER,  Jin 

Dundee  Park  Properties 

P.O.  Box  3099 

Andover, 

^  01810  475-9300 

UOLFE,  Pamela 

Mass.  DPU 

10  Park  Plaza 

Boston, 

m  02116  973-7395 

UORFOLK,  Donald  E. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

3  New  England  Executive  Park 

Burl ington, 

m  01803  272-3304 

ZALESKI,  Alexander  y. 

110  Tremont  Street 

Boston, 

02108  451-2770 

■A 


